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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Intellectual History 
in Imperial Practice 


René Koekkoek, Anne-Isabelle Richard and Arthur Weststeijn 


Where does the Dutch empire fit in global intellectual history? The last 
twenty years have seen a burgeoning international literature on empire.! 
However, the Dutch empire, writ large, has not benefitted from a simi- 
lar scholarly engagement. What is the role of longstanding ideas circu- 
lating both in historiography and public debate, such as that the Dutch 
did not ‘do’ empire, just commerce, or that they did not develop (grand) 
visions about their empire, in this neglect? This volume is a step to 
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integrating perspectives on Dutch empire into a broader global exami- 
nation of visions of empire.” It does so, on the one hand, by examining 
the trope of Dutch exceptionalism over the long term and from multi- 
ple perspectives. On the other hand, it argues that the Dutch case is par- 
ticularly suited to connect with (recent) historiography that argues that 
not just canonical texts and speech acts but also meaningful practices are 
sources for intellectual history.* In order to understand visions of empire, 
we need to look beyond systemic thinkers and also examine how var- 
ious actors, ‘intermediate thinkers of empire’, articulated their visions in 
practice. Drawing on the concepts of upward and downward herme- 
neutics, this entails examining the interactions between ideas and prac- 
tice; how ideas formed and were formed by socio-cultural and political 
practice.° An intellectual history thus informed by social and cultural his- 
tory allows for uncovering visions of Dutch empire expressed by a range 
of Dutch and other actors as empire was being ‘done’.® Such a history of 
visions of empire sheds new light on (current) historiography and pub- 
lic debate, precisely because dominant notions within this historiogra- 
phy and debate are rooted in the intellectual history of Dutch imperial 
practice. 


LOOKING IN THE Mirror: THE DyNAMIcs 
oF DuTCH IMPERIAL (SELF-) PERCEPTION 


The starting point of this volume is to show the possibility and impor- 
tance of tracing ideas of Dutch empire across time. While avoiding tel- 
eology, connecting visions of empire of the early modern period to the 
state-led imperialism and postcoloniality of the nineteenth-twenty-first 
centuries allows for analysing the deep roots of dominant tropes in pub- 
lic discourse about the Dutch colonial past. A notorious example of these 
longstanding ideas in contemporary debate involved the then Prime 
Minister of The Netherlands, Jan Peter Balkenende. In June 2006, he 
was questioned in the Dutch House of Representatives by opposition 
parties about the recent recovery of the Dutch economy. Somewhat agi- 
tated, Balkenende replied: ‘I don’t understand why you’re so negative 
and unpleasant about it. Let’s be happy together. Let’s be optimistic! 
Let’s say: The Netherlands can do it. The VOC mentality, going abroad, 
dynamics!’ When an indignant murmur rose from the House, the Prime 
Minister added a somewhat desperate ‘...right (toch)?’ 
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Balkenende’s reference to the Dutch East India Company (VOC) 
generated a storm of protest in the following days and weeks. Under 
pressure of public opinion, Balkenende clarified that he did not want 
to gloss over the mistakes of the VOC past. He had meant the spirit 
of commerce and the courage to cross the oceans, not ‘the dark age 
of slavery’. It did not satisfy Dutch-Surinamese action groups who 
promptly organized a demonstration and demanded apologies from 
the Prime Minister for his words. The activists sought to underline the 
interconnectedness of the Dutch role in the history of slavery and a 
broader underlying colonial mentality. It was a revealing episode in an 
ongoing series of debates on the Dutch imperial past, in which histo- 
ries of the VOC merge with discussions about the Indonesian War of 
Independence, the Black Pete tradition and everyday racism.” In these 
debates there are those who wish to defend and highlight a positive 
image of Dutch colonial history and seek to separate the ‘golden days’ 
from the ‘dark pages’. Others argue that these aspects are necessarily 
entwined. Much like in other former imperial powers, the Dutch impe- 
rial past has become a site of contestation where conflicting visions of 
historical and cultural identity-formation clash. 

In order to understand and contribute to these debates, it is impor- 
tant to situate the various visions of empire they draw upon. Invocations 
of an alleged great commercial imperial past or a Dutch exceptionalism 
have a long pedigree (and are not unlike claims about other empires). 
Particularly at moments of ‘national’? upheaval or reconstitution, the 
Dutch empire has been presented as a positive, benign phenomenon, for 
example in 1941, when Willem van Helsdingen, a retired high colonial 
official, published the book Daar werd wat groots verricht (‘Great things 
were achieved there’). While the Netherlands had recently fallen to 
German occupation, this book was advertised as providing a compelling 
argument for the continuation of Dutch colonial rule overseas: ‘We have 
developed the Indies as no other country in the world; we have brought 
peace and prosperity’.® 

Such visions of a civilizing mission did not go unchallenged. Already 
in 1913 for example, Soewardi Soerjaningrat, nationalist and later 
Indonesian Minister of Education, published the pamphlet Ads zk eens 
Nederlander was, ... (‘If 1 were a Dutchman, ...”) in response to plans to 
celebrate the centenary of Dutch independence from Napoleonic France. 
In it he stated that ‘If I were a Dutchman, I would never want to cele- 
brate this centenary in a country that is occupied by us. First give them 
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their freedom, then commemorate ours’.? Soerjaningrat thus exposed the 
double standard that many visions of empire entail(ed). For this exposure 
he was ridiculed and banned from his home country.!° 

About a century earlier, when the Netherlands had just regained 
the independence they hoped to commemorate in 1913, an illustrious 
‘Dutch’ commercial spirit rooted in the VOC was explicitly invoked 
in the two-volume Nederlandsche bezittingen in Azia, Amerika en 
Afrika (‘Dutch possessions in Asia, America, and Africa’). Published in 
1818 and written by the Dutch high military officer and future gover- 
nor-general of the Dutch East-Indies, Johannes van den Bosch, this 
work offered the new Dutch state a comprehensive review of its impe- 
rial possessions—and suggestions how to increase their profitability. In 
his dedication to King William I, Van den Bosch stated that his work was 
informed by his wish to ‘restore our weighty possessions overseas and 
advance the colonial trade to its highest possible prosperity, to restore 
the good old days of our forefathers and return our fatherland its glory 
and wealth’.!! 

The good old days Van den Bosch had in mind were those of the 
mid-seventeenth-century, the alleged ‘Golden Age’ of Dutch mercantile 
primacy worldwide. The celebration of Dutch colonial glory and wealth 
originated in the imperial visions created when the Dutch Republic chal- 
lenged Spanish and Portuguese global supremacy. In the late 1630s, the 
apex of early modern Dutch expansion in Asia and the Atlantic, Joost 
van den Vondel, the Dutch ‘prince of poets’, dedicated a poem to the 
Amsterdam headquarters of the VOC in which he praised its global com- 
mercial enterprise: ‘Wherever profit takes us, to every sea and shore, for 
love of gain the wide world’s harbours we explore.’!? There is no hint 
in Vondel’s poem of the Dutch involvement in the Atlantic slave trade, 
which took off exactly when he wrote these lines. The optimistic notion 
of a dynamic ‘VOC-mentality’ has long roots indeed. 

These visions of a distinctly commercial Dutch empire were not only 
formulated in a Dutch context but also by other European observ- 
ers. For example, in what has been called the ‘first antislavery play’, 
Oroonoko, the Royal Slave (1688), the British playwright Aphra Behn 
negatively compares the supposedly efficient, commercial and immoral 
Dutch to the—in her narrative—not too competent British. The assump- 
tion that the Dutch have a specific commercial mindset, allegedly differ- 
ent from that of other imperial powers, is a trope shared by Dutch and 
non-Dutch actors alike. 
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These brief insights into the deep and widespread roots of 
Balkenende’s notion of a ‘VOC-mentality’ show the relevance of holding 
up a mirror to the Dutch colonial past from a long term and transna- 
tional/transimperial perspective. Taking its clue from the coat of arms of 
the VOC, painted in 1651 and displayed on the cover, this volume seeks, 
firstly, to analyse the Dutch imperial (self-)perception of exceptionality: 
which image did the VOC present and evoke when it saw itself in the 
imperial mirror and how has that image influenced the way later (self-) 
perceptions are styled? 

Arguably the most dominant trope in the representations of the 
Dutch empire is the idea that this empire was somehow ‘exceptional’ and 
‘different’ from other empires. Most obviously, this discourse of excep- 
tionalism can be observed in the recurring claim that the Dutch empire 
was essentially a maritime ‘trading empire’ rather than an example of 
expansionist imperialism—a claim also made manifest in the 1651 arms 
of the VOC, which show a merchant ship sailing between Neptune and 
a mermaid. The first part of this volume explores the origins and devel- 
opment of this rhetoric. Catia Antunes demonstrates why this ‘spin’ was 
useful in the contest of the Dutch Republic with the Portuguese and 
Spanish empires in the seventeenth century, and Arthur Weststeijn and 
Benjamin Schmidt show how it became a dominant vision of empire in 
the European Enlightenment. In essence, this early-modern narrative is 
still at play in contemporary historiography and public debate as Jennifer 
Foray argues. The prism of intellectual history allows us to uncover the 
long-term roots of this exceptionalist discourse and to explain why it is 
increasingly being challenged in recent scholarship.!* 


VISIONS OF DUTCH EMPIRE IN PRACTICE 


The second aim of the volume is combining more traditional intellec- 
tual history methodologies with an examination of the ways in which 
visions of empire have been developed in concrete imperial practice. 
This approach connects to the historiographical debate on (global) intel- 
lectual history where scholars such as Christopher Bayly have called to 
look beyond those that produced canonical ideological statements and 
for the importance of examining intellectual history through meaningful 
practices. As such it builds upon the notions of upward and downward 
hermeneutics that acknowledge the constitutive interaction between 
concepts and practice.!* 
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As Alicia Schrikker refers to in her chapter, historians have long cher- 
ished the claim that the Dutch did not develop visions of empire: ‘they 
just counted’.!> Arguably, this idea of ‘just counting’ makes the Dutch 
empire a privileged site to broaden our methodological toolbox. The 
way agents of empire ‘counted’ and expressed why they did so can pro- 
vide insights into their visions of empire. This approach implies analysing 
the various ‘media’ of imperial (self-)perception, negotiation and control, 
including media in the sense of speech acts such as texts and broadcasts, 
but also for example urban architecture, visual imagery and meaningful 
practices such as courtroom procedures and colonial bureaucracy.!° 

Besides broadening the source material, this approach also entails 
broadening the subjects of analysis. It therefore opens up space to ana- 
lyse the ideas of different types of agents of empire, both intellectuals 
and systemic thinkers as well as ‘intermediate thinkers of empire’ as 
Sanne Ravensbergen shows. The second part of the volume accordingly 
zooms in on numerous case studies of, among others, colonial officials, 
army officers, politicians and broadcasters who, interacting with agents 
from across the globe, articulated and negotiated specific visions of 
empire. Exploring a variety of practical contexts such as colonial govern- 
ance, parliamentary debate, legal practices and radio broadcasting, the 
volume considers intellectual history in imperial practice broadly, aiming 
to reach a thorough understanding of the links between visions and prac- 
tices of empire. Such an inclusive selection of sources and contexts, we 
argue, not only sheds new light on the intellectual history of the Dutch 
empire, but also explores new ways of writing the intellectual history of 
empire in general.!7 

Furthermore, by examining intellectual history in practice, in employ- 
ing an upward hermeneutic, this volume shows how the predominantly 
‘Dutch’ visions analysed in most chapters were in fact the result of day- 
to-day negotiations and interactions with other agents of empire from 
across the globe. The specific focus of this volume on the Dutch empire 
therefore should not be seen as a restatement of the long-dominant 
trope of Dutch ‘exceptionalism’, or as referring to a circumscribed set 
of actors, but rather as an invitation to look for entanglements between 
different national and imperial contexts through the prism of the Dutch 
empire. 

These linkages operate through space, in a European imperial frame- 
work, between East and West, between Dutch imperialism in Asia and in 
the Atlantic and Caribbean. They also run through time: as the example 
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of Balkenende’s ‘VOC-mentality’ already indicates, the exploration of 
the history of imperial visions and (self-)perceptions requires a long-term 
perspective from the early modern period to the postcolonial age. As 
in the case of other empires, existing scholarship on the Dutch empire 
tends to be divided between early-modern and modern approaches, 
with a clear caesura generally being placed around 1800: the transitional 
period when the Dutch Republic ceased to exist and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands came into being, while the Dutch empire changed from a 
Company-based imperial space to an imperial nation-state.!® Although 
these transitions may seem to justify a division between the early-modern 
and the modern period in terms of political, economic and social history, 
an intellectual history shows the fundamental continuities in the ways in 
which the Dutch empire was envisaged and remembered between the 
seventeenth and twenty-first centuries.!? An approach that argues for 
example to take the Congress of Vienna as a turning-point in Dutch and 
European imperial history, risks missing these continuities and therefore 
also misunderstanding the early-modern roots of contemporary imperial 
narratives. 

Indeed, revealing and contextualizing the continuities and ruptures in 
the development of various concepts, ideas and visions of empire from 
the sixteenth century to the postcolonial era can suggest new ways to 
rethink the relationship between Dutch imperial history and its enduring 
impact on contemporary public culture and collective memory. While the 
traditional narrative held that there was no such thing as a Dutch empire, 
but only commercial enterprise rooted in an alleged VOC-mentality, 
approaches that seek to fragmentize Dutch imperial history into different 
temporal and spatial units risk bringing back that same old narrative. The 
concept of Dutch empire would then once again disappear out of sight, 
also in contemporary public debates. To counter that risk, this volume 
analyses the variety of features of Dutch imperialism since 1600 from a 
single comprehensive perspective, arguing that if we want to speak mean- 
ingfully about the Dutch empire today, we should analyse how historical 
actors thought, spoke and wrote about it in the past. 


CONTENTS 


To place the traditional narrative of Dutch imperial exceptionalism in a 
critical historical perspective, the first part of this volume traces the roots 
of this narrative in the early-modern period and discusses its ongoing 
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dominance in historical scholarship and public debate. In the first chap- 
ter, Catia Antunes explores the characteristics of the Dutch chartered 
colonial companies, the VOC and WIC, which have generally been 
seen as a unique feature of Dutch colonial enterprise and as the institu- 
tional foundation of the alleged commercial nature of Dutch imperial- 
ism. According to the existing historiography, the VOC and WIC were 
created mainly for economic reasons, and the resulting empire-building 
was only a contingent consequence of this economic rationale. However, 
as Antunes shows through a contextual analysis of the original charters 
of the VOC and WIC, this long-dominant view is mistaken. Co-opting 
the interests of the Dutch States-General and private entrepreneurs, 
the VOC and WIC were far from unique as means of organization for 
colonial exploitation. Indeed, they closely resembled comparable colo- 
nial mechanisms of the Spanish and Portuguese empires, and the Dutch 
colonial build-up in the seventeenth century was framed in similar terms 
to those of its Iberian predecessors. Moreover, the companies offered 
the States-General the opportunity to ascertain its domestic sovereignty 
and claim sovereignty overseas, in line with what Iberian sovereigns had 
been doing since the fifteenth century. The only truly exceptional feature 
of the early modern Dutch imperial enterprise, Antunes argues, was its 
openness to foreigners to participate in colonial expansion. This conclu- 
sion is especially important for our understanding of the national as well 
as international dimensions of the early-modern Dutch empire: while 
empire-building strengthened the sovereign claims of the ‘national’ state 
embodied by the States-General, it was also driven by non-Dutch agents. 

The second chapter by Arthur Weststeijn continues to uncover the 
intellectual roots of the exceptionalist narrative of the Dutch empire as 
a trading empire. Starting from a Dutch colonial text written in Arabic, 
this chapter shows how this narrative originated in the humanist culture 
of the Dutch Republic in the pre-VOC years around 1600 and became 
ingrained in elite and popular culture in the following decades. While 
Dutch colonial rule overseas was clearly imperial in nature, its representa- 
tion in the metropolis cherished the illusion of a non-imperial commer- 
cial enterprise that befitted the republican and corporate self-image of 
the Dutch Republic, especially of the city of Amsterdam. Analysing the 
ways in which this narrative surfaced in texts, imagery and urban archi- 
tecture, including ephemeral triumphal arches and prominent buildings 
such as the Amsterdam Town Hall, Weststeijn argues that the idea of a 
non-territorial commercial empire gained weight because of its dominant 
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manifestations in the Dutch public sphere around 1650. In the eight- 
eenth century, when Dutch colonial expansion had come to a standstill, 
this idea was further elaborated in the visual culture of the European 
Enlightenment, especially in a series of frontispieces that celebrated 
Dutch commercial imperialism in the guise of a Company-Republic. 
As Weststeijn claims, the dominance of this representation of empire in 
terms of a corporate instead of a national entity, may explain why the 
concept of a ‘Dutch empire’ never materialized, unlike, for example, in 
early-modern Britain. 

Benjamin Schmidt provides in Chapter 3 a further analysis of the 
ways in which prominent examples of Enlightenment culture effaced 
the Dutch role as a colonial actor by fashioning a European figure in its 
place. Schmidt calls this the hyper-imperial perspective, a vision of empire 
that, although created in Dutch print shops, promoted a distinctly con- 
tinental vision of global expansion, replacing a territorial Dutch empire 
with a European empire of geography. While this chapter and Chapter 2 
discuss the transnational context in which the Dutch empire developed, 
highlighting the similarities and differences between Dutch, Iberian and 
British imperial projects and visions, this chapter argues for analysing the 
intellectual history of the Dutch empire from a continental and global 
perspective, taking the example of the Dutch in Japan to show how 
Dutch imperial practice was turned into a pan-European vision by Dutch 
and non-Dutch actors alike, with Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels as a 
case in point. Accordingly, a paradox can be discerned in the early-mod- 
ern intellectual history of the Dutch empire: although the Dutch impe- 
rial project, as argued by Antunes, strengthened the claims for national 
sovereignty by the States-General, its representation in texts and images 
occluded this national dimension and highlighted either its local and 
corporate aspects, in Weststeijn’s analysis, or, in Schmidt’s words, its 
hyper-imperial character. 

The long-term consequences of this early-modern narrative are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4 by Jennifer Foray. The chapter reflects on a num- 
ber of recent historiographical interventions in the field of modern 
Dutch imperialism and decolonization as well as the challenges of stud- 
ying these subjects. It argues that, at least in part, such challenges stem 
from persistent, even reflexive claims concerning the ‘exceptional’ nature 
of Dutch imperialism and decolonization. Rather than examining the 
historical origins, as the previous chapters have done, or the merits of 
these claims of Dutch exceptionalism, Foray explores how these claims 
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of Dutch exceptionalism and uniqueness continue to shape academic 
and popular understandings of these subjects, as seen in recently pub- 
lished studies, museum exhibits, and public exchanges between schol- 
ars. Simple linguistic devices, such as the ‘yes, but...’ (‘ja, maar...’) 
phraseology, have been used to qualify the Netherlands as somehow 
different from other empires and therefore outside the realm of mean- 
ingful comparison. The chapter supports the creation of a comparative, 
far-reaching ‘New Imperial History’ undertaken by a global commu- 
nity—and perhaps a new generation—of scholars examining the history 
and legacies of the Dutch empire. 

The chapters in the second part of this volume explore how visions of 
Dutch empire emerged out of and in interaction with imperial practices 
both overseas and in the metropole. Whereas superficially they may seem 
‘Dutch’ visions, the focus on how they developed in practice shows that 
actors from across the globe, be they other colonial agents, transnational 
movements or local populations had a formative influence. 

The chapter by Alicia Schrikker surveys the crucial period of the dis- 
mantling of the VOC and ensuing political bickering over the future of 
the Dutch empire in Asia. It argues that the VOC—and the later colonial 
archive—functioned as institutional memory that contained canonized 
knowledge and absorbed local experiences and mixed this with current 
political ideals. It is within this blend of practice, memory and ideas that 
we can locate fragmented yet lasting expressions of Dutch colonial ide- 
ology. Despite the constitutional and geographic transformation of the 
Dutch empire, the chapter argues that Dutch colonial culture in Asia 
did not transform radically, but rather gradually and that the visions and 
practices of the colonial state can only be understood in relation to its 
Company past, building upon the legacy of the VOC as a state-like crea- 
ture, with territorial claims where authority was mediated and executed 
through Dutch-Indigenous institutions like /andraden and other civil 
courts in rural Sri Lanka, the Cape, Ambon and Java’s Northeast coast. 

René Koekkoek builds on the chapter by Schrikker and examines the 
neglected era of the late eighteenth-century Batavian Revolution and the 
revolutionary debates in the metropole about the future political archi- 
tecture of the Dutch empire. He argues that it was in the turbulent con- 
text of Atlantic imperial revolutions, uncertainty, international warfare, 
and the massive slave revolt on French Saint-Domingue, that Batavian 
revolutionaries transformed the company-ruled empire into a state-ruled 
colonial empire. Informed by ideals of the new nation-state’s ‘unity and 
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indivisibility’ but severely checked by an unpredictable geopolitical real- 
ity, Batavian revolutionaries had to negotiate their imperial ideas and ide- 
als. The ideal of a constitutionally unified empire of equal citizens was 
qualified from the beginning and soon abandoned. Yet Batavian revolu- 
tionaries laid the conceptual and constitutional foundations of the impe- 
rial sovereignty of a centralized Dutch state, although the immediate 
impact on actual colonial practices was initially limited. 

The chapter by Sanne Ravensbergen offers a critical assessment of the 
vision of the rule of law as well as the actual practices of the liberal colo- 
nial jurists within the legal plural space of the /andraden (colonial law 
courts) in nineteenth-century Java. Liberal Dutch lawyers and judges in 
Java, ‘intermediate’ thinkers of empire, depicted themselves as ‘bearers 
of civilization’, and subsequent historians have repeated this. The chap- 
ter asks what changed in the legal practice of the Jandraad after Dutch 
Liberals managed to introduce an independent president and what hap- 
pened to the visions of the liberal jurists after they started practising 
them in the reality of the colonial courtroom. It shows that not only the 
Dutch president of the court, but also the Javanese court members and 
other local elites, ‘practised’ their visions. The visions and practices of all 
these actors interacting together formed and shaped a colonial legal cul- 
ture in nineteenth-century Java. Although the visions of colonial jurists 
are often overlooked, as they were not the producers of high scholar- 
ship, they did contribute to an ‘industry’ of liberalism by expressing their 
views in societies, publishing pamphlets, writing in liberal magazines, 
and arguing in Dutch parliament. By taking the developing visions of the 
practicing colonial jurists seriously, it becomes possible to connect impe- 
rial visions to jurispractice. 

In his chapter, Vincent Kuitenbrouwer explores visions of empire 
in the practice of radio broadcasting in the Netherlands Indies of the 
1920s and 1930s. He argues that the early history of radio broadcasting 
in the Netherlands Indies throws a revealing light on the ‘blind spots’ 
of the late Dutch colonial state. More in particular, Kuitenbrouwer 
maintains that the original motivations behind the Dutch-Indies Radio 
Broadcasting Company—to create more imperial unity and strengthen 
‘Dutch elements’ in the colony—paved the way for two developments. 
First, the broadcasting company started to function as an (informal) 
‘arm’ of the Dutch colonial authorities as it assumed the responsibility of 
upholding social order and monitoring public opinion. Second, the dis- 
tinction made by the broadcasting company’s Advisory Board between 
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‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ listeners was in reality much more diffuse. The 
‘imperial’ ether thus offered the opportunity to broadcast ‘subversive’ 
music—Kyrontjong—that was embraced by the Indonesian anti-colonial 
nationalist movement. 

The chapters by Koekkoek, Schrikker, Ravensbergen and 
Kuitenbrouwer demonstrate how visions of empire were forged in the 
confrontation with practical realities. Clearly, ideas shaped practices. But 
practices shaped ideas too. Such practices could be both external and 
part of larger transnational and imperial contexts, such as in the revo- 
lutionary 1790s, and internal, such as in the long-term institutional 
memory of the VOC past. Moreover, ‘practiced visions’, for example, 
of Dutch lawyers in the 1840-1880s could underpin colonial rule and a 
colonial legal culture. But as Kuitenbrouwer shows, the confrontation of 
imperial visions by Dutch broadcasters with the actual practice could also 
lead to unexpected and unintended outcomes that undermined Dutch 
colonial rule. 

Finally, in his epilogue Remco Raben offers a wide-ranging, longue 
durée interpretation of the historical development of visions of Dutch 
empire. First, he explores a recurring series of tensions, if not outright 
contradictions, between metropolitan visions of empire ‘at home’ and 
imperial praxis abroad. In part, these tensions could exist and continue 
to exist, Raben explains, by the skewing, selecting, filtering and muting 
of information about the colonial empire that was made available for 
‘home consumption’. Second, he points to the notion of ‘distance’— 
geographical, mental as well as intellectual—as a structuring condition 
for the emergence of imperial visions. Empire, in short, happened ‘else- 
where’ and this allowed a vision of exceptionalism to develop. Lastly, 
Raben argues that although the voices of ‘the colonized’ have been 
muted, neglected and repressed throughout Dutch colonial and postco- 
lonial history—they have always been there. 

This volume, then, does not pretend to offer the last word on the 
subject but rather aims to open up a field of research that needs to be 
explored in more detail. It argues that an intellectual history of empire 
benefits from a source base that includes meaningful practices and takes 
intermediate thinkers seriously, embedded in long term, transnational 
and transimperial perspectives. We hope the various essays in this volume 
can serve as an invitation for more comprehensive and integrated studies 
that will bring to the fore the variety of voices involved in the intellectual 
history of imperial practice. 
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PART I 


Exceptionalism in Visions of Dutch Empire 


a 
Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 2 


Birthing Empire: The States General and the 
Chartering of the VOC and the WIC 


Catia Antunes 


Historical narratives of the European maritime expansion overseas are 
synonymous with tales of ‘discovery’ of places and peoples and sub- 
sequent empire-building in all its facets. However, historiography 
regarding the Dutch case constitutes an exception in that general and 
specialized knowledge regarding Dutch maritime expansion overseas is 
overwhelmingly entrenched in the idea of exceptionalism, with the char- 
tering of Dutch commercial companies for long-distance overseas trade 
standing as a milestone of differentiated policy and behaviour and con- 
trasting with the Iberian empire-building experience at the start of the 
European maritime colonial build-up. This need to underline exception- 
alism compared with the Portuguese and Spanish strategies and practices 
reflects a continuation of Dutch early-modern discourse that partly jus- 
tified the creation of the Dutch East India Company (VOC), but more 
emphatically the Dutch West India Company (WIC), as a means to take 
the war against Habsburg Spain beyond the geographical constraints of 
Western Europe. Within this logic of justification, the VOC and the WIC 
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appeared to early-modern people, as much as to contemporary histori- 
ans, as innovative players in matters of global warfare and, at the same 
time, as exceptional, new and efficient vehicles for conducting commerce 
across different continents. 

This chapter challenges the assumption that the VOC and the WIC 
were created as chartered commercial companies for the efficiency of 
long-distance trade alone and argues that they were instead the mecha- 
nisms devised by the States General, the sovereign collective body of the 
Dutch Republic, for the specific purpose of deploying empire. I demon- 
strate that the creation and development of a Dutch empire was not a 
contingency of the commercial activities of the Dutch chartered compa- 
nies or the behaviour of their employees, but rather a conscious politi- 
cal decision taken at the inception of these companies. My argument is 
predicated on an in-depth analysis of the original charters issued to the 
companies by the States General in 1602 and 1621 respectively, and 
on a comparison of these charters’ contents with the mechanisms and 
processes used by Portuguese and Spanish kings when designing, imple- 
menting and governing their colonial domains. My hypothesis is that 
even though chartered (later joint-stock) companies were indeed innova- 
tive elements in the early-modern European landscape, as empire build- 
ers, they were no different from their Iberian predecessors. 


Wuat Was New ABOUT THE DUTCH 
CHARTERED COMPANIES? 


Dutch historians have traditionally been keen to underline the excep- 
tionality of the Dutch chartered companies, with particular emphasis on 
the VOC. Their arguments for doing so are fourfold. In the first place, 
chartered companies in the Netherlands were juridical precursors of 
joint-stock companies.! As such, they were paramount in challenging the 
principles of Roman law that rendered the development of such juridical 
personae impossible.? At the same time, becoming a joint-stock company 
made the VOC a pioneer in terms of ownership (shares and bonds) and 
in differentiating between ownership and management (including dif- 
ferentiated liabilities). In this way, it stood at the cross-roads of finan- 
cial innovation and institutionalization of specific property rights in the 
Dutch Republic, an innovation that quickly crossed the borders of the 
Dutch state and spread into other Northern European markets, espe- 
cially London.* 
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The second argument is that the companies brought about change in 
the way maritime warfare was used to achieve economic goals and pro- 
mote maritime exchanges. This change brought greater effectiveness to 
the waging of war, but also greater efficiency to trade itself.t The impli- 
cations for warfare were not, furthermore, confined to the overseas con- 
text as the States General often used the companies’ resources to fight 
European wars, too.° 

The third argument is that the companies served to bundle socio-eco- 
nomic interests in Asia and the Atlantic into a single enterprise, thus 
avoiding, on the one hand, competition between Dutch subjects over- 
seas and in the domestic markets and, on the other hand, sustaining 
social cohesion in matters of trade. This was a necessary development in 
a country that had been at odds, with a civil war (often referred to as 
a Revolt), since 1568.° This latter view has recently been challenged as 
social and economic cohesion does not seem to have been at the core of 
the chartering of the companies, given that many voorcompagnieén did 
not participate in or challenged the charter of the VOC, while private 
entrepreneurs openly refused to abide by the provisions imposed by the 
WIC when it was chartered.” 

The fourth argument is that the companies were private institutions 
(because they were owned by private investors) whose ownership could 
be transferred in primary and secondary markets.® This transferability of 
property rights through the buying, selling and mortgaging of company 
shares was not only a novelty in itself, but also opened the door to mul- 
tiple innovations in the financial markets in the Republic, especially in 
Amsterdam, a phenomenon that later spread to other European financial 
centres. It is questionable, however, whether the companies were indeed 
private institutions with state participation (through the States General), 
or whether the companies were public institutions where private parties 
held shares and were allowed to contribute to managing the compa- 
nies. In the case of the VOC, the company would seem to have been 
private because ownership and management were evidently in the hands 
of private individuals, and the States General remained absent from the 
company’s managerial organization. In the charter of 1602, however, 
the granting authority, the States General, demanded a share in the com- 
pany in return for payment of 25,000 Flemish pounds. This capital was 
designed to be invested in equipping the company’s fleets for the first ten 
years of its existence. The States General would bear the same risks, but 
also receive the same profits, as all the company’s other shareholders.’ 
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Interestingly enough, the States General did not use this share, which 
can be seen as a loan or an advance on prospective profits, to claim a seat 
in the administration of the company. Twenty years later, however, this is 
exactly what it did when claiming one of the nineteen seats in the body 
responsible for managing the WIC. This seat was granted after a simi- 
lar advance, this time of one million guilders, to be repaid in five years 
(instead of in ten years, as in the case of the VOC).!° Even though the 
proportion of one in nineteen does not suggest a clearly advantageous 
position for the States General, the extraordinary subsidies that contin- 
ued to pour from the Generality treasury into the WIC, mostly for the 
purposes of conducting war in the South Atlantic and for the Dutch 
colony of Brazil (1624-1654), boosted the importance of that one seat 
at crucial moments, with the result that the WIC can probably best be 
described as a public-private partnership rather than as a fully private 
enterprise.!! 

In short, what was specifically exceptional, and certainly new, in the 
Dutch chartered/joint-stock companies was their impact on the financial 
and political economy of the Dutch Republic and consequently on the 
international financial markets, as so eloquently demonstrated by Oscar 
Gelderblom. As a means of organization for the purposes of colonial 
exploitation, however, they were far from unique. 


Wuat Was THE MANDATE OF THE VOC And WIC 
AS A MEANS TO STRUCTURE COLONIAL EXPLOITATION? 


An analysis of the original texts of the charters bestowed upon the VOC 
and the WIC by the States General identifies the framework within 
which the latter saw these companies’ raison d’étre. These charters clearly 
state the areas of intervention for the companies overseas, thus framing 
the envisaged jurisdiction that the States General was claiming in Asia 
and the Atlantic, as has often been addressed in traditional scholarship 
regarding the companies.!? But the States General went further than that 
by clearly stating that these envisaged jurisdictions were to be bestowed 
upon the companies as a privilege, and would include not only the free- 
dom to trade within specific geographical confines, but also exemptions 
from taxation, along with various other advantages and freedoms.!* 
These privileges have somehow been neglected by current scholarship, 
even though they stand at the core of how the States General envisaged 
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its relationship with the VOC and the WIC. The companies were not 
called into existence in their own right, but rather by favour and privi- 
lege bestowed by the acting sovereign upon a very select group of peo- 
ple. In this sense, the company charters differed little from the regime of 
privileges granted to private parties entrusted with the colonial exploita- 
tion of the Portuguese and Spanish domains. These private parties, too, 
were able to participate in colonial endeavours by the grace and privi- 
lege bestowed upon them by their sovereigns.!+ Furthermore, the char- 
ters fit rather well into a notion of governance typical of societies of the 
Ancien Régime, according to which social and economic corporatism was 
developed by the distribution (and thus the framing) of privileges by the 
sovereign (usually a king or a noble lord).!> Like elsewhere in Western 
Europe at the time, a policy of privilege was used by a relatively weak 
sovereign to bind specific social groups to the body politic and, in so 
doing, allowing, on the one hand, a certain degree of sovereignty to be 
shared by a select few and, on the other hand, strengthening the sover- 
eign power of the States General by co-opting that same group. In the 
case of the Spanish empire, this co-opting of interests between the state 
and private colonial entrepreneurs has been conceptualized as the stake- 
holdership of empire.!° 

The idea of the charters as a set of privileges bestowed upon the com- 
panies not only had implications for the relationship between the state 
and a specific socio-economic elite of a privileged few, but also as an 
internal means to establish sovereignty. As has been widely acknowledged 
in the political history of the Dutch Republic, the States General was 
weak and often challenged by the claims of sovereign rights exerted by 
major cities and provinces on their own jurisdictions.!” By taking over 
the process of allocating privileges for overseas trade and expansion, the 
States General was sending a very strong message to its competitors for 
sovereignty in that it simply withheld the right of cities and provinces to 
be the source of the privileges set out in writing in the charters. 

Perhaps the most iconic privilege bestowed upon the companies was 
that of tax exemptions. These served two purposes. On the one hand, 
they created economic incentives for investors to bind themselves 
to the companies as doing so meant the right to ship and store goods 
in warehouses without having to pay taxes in the cities housing the 
chambers of the companies.!® In the case of the VOC, these tax ben- 
efits also applied to goods transported by the company, but that had 
previously been taxed in the market. With regard to these exemptions, 
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specific reference was made to spices, Chinese silk and cotton cloths, in 
a clear attempt by the States General if not to interfere, then at least to 
influence the company’s trading priorities in Asia.!? This type of eco- 
nomic interventionism, which was also reflected in the creation of the 
charters themselves, places the States General within a rather common 
path among Western European states at the time, namely that of a pro- 
tectionist regime for shipping, trade and exchange in overseas spaces. 
Despite the frequent claim that Dutch domestic markets were free of 
mercantilist impositions (which, admittedly, they were on paper), the 
regime of tax exemptions granted to the companies gave them the com- 
petitive advantage they needed in the Dutch domestic markets to protect 
themselves against colonial products imported from the Iberian empires 
and sold in the major Dutch cities through intra-European trading 
networks. 

At the same time, these tax exemptions also carried another mean- 
ing altogether. While the companies were exempt from paying specific 
taxes by the States General, these were taxes that fell within the jurisdic- 
tions of the urban governments. In effect, therefore, the exemption fac- 
tually appropriated the right of those cities to determine for themselves 
whether to exempt the companies. So if it can be argued that the char- 
ters provided the States General with a broader sovereign jurisdiction 
overseas than it actually had domestically, the case of the tax exemptions 
supports the argument that the charters were also used to advance the 
States General’s sovereignty claims at home. Future research may clarify 
the extent to which urban governments accepted this attempt at curtail- 
ing their sovereignty without a swift response. 

A regime of privileges, even in societies of the Ancien Régime, could 
represent a risk to the system of law and order necessary to maintain a 
functioning state. That was more so in the case of the Dutch Republic, 
where civil war, followed by political and religious strife (in the form of 
the Eighty Years’ War of 1568-1648) framed by an international war 
(the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-1648), aggravated social, political and 
religious tensions in an already heavily armed and militarized society. For 
that reason, privileges had to be matched with a sense of shared gains, 
which often translated into mechanisms of redistributive privileges, 
incomes, and rights or freedoms. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
both charters specifically contemplated the compulsory redistribution of 
opportunities to achieve profit. One of these mechanisms was the obliga- 
tion for all ruling chambers of the companies to make imported products 
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from overseas available to other chambers if these chambers ran out of 
produce or were hit by bad luck, such as if their ships had sunk or were 
apprehended by privateers of enemy powers. In practice, this meant that 
all the chambers should have been on an equal footing when fulfilling 
promises to wholesalers in their own communities, thus distributing 
equal prospects of profits among all.?7° 

The principle of redistribution, as a mirror of the privileges estab- 
lished by the States General, is still present in the stated principle that the 
companies arose from a consensus among the previously owned enter- 
prises that joined together to form the new chartered bodies, on the one 
hand, and for the common good of all those living within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States General, on the other hand. Regarding, however, the 
inclusion of all voorcompagnieén for Asia in the formation of the VOC, 
or the Atlantic operators’ voluntary participation in the WIC, histori- 
ography has as of late demonstrated that not all voorcompagnieén simply 
melted into the VOC, nor did most of the Atlantic operators willingly 
join the WIC. So even if the idea of inclusion for the common good is 
very adamantly stated in the charters, only a few operators were actually 
convinced of the desirability of joining the companies at the time of their 
inception.?! 

Institutional, rather than personal, redistribution also had a significant 
place in the establishing of the charters. The companies were expected to 
use violence at sea to fight the enemies of the States General; in the case 
of the VOC, the charter specifically mentions Portuguese and Spanish 
ships. Prizes of war at sea were to be divided according to the custom 
adopted within the European jurisdictions of the States General; possible 
conflicts with foreign powers arising in respect of these prizes would fall 
within the jurisdiction of the admiralties, rather than of the companies 
themselves.?? This opened the door for the companies to be prosecuted 
within the framework of the Dutch judicial system, with the specific cases 
of prizes of war being adjudicated to the admiralties, a phenomenon 
recently explored by Kate Ekama.?* 

Regulation and final jurisdiction over the privateering campaigns of 
the companies were thus brought under the authority and sovereignty 
of the States General. This not only showcases the sovereign’s goal of 
controlling the military actions of the companies, but also demonstrates 
how imposing an institutional framework for conflict resolution actu- 
ally encased the States General’s will to claim a certain measure of con- 
trol over the violence permitted to the companies on the international 
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stage. While it would go too far to state that the States General sought 
a monopoly on violence, as we saw nation states claiming during the 
nineteenth century, this may well have been one of the first steps in that 
direction within the borders of the Dutch Republic. 

The States General furthered its control over the commercial com- 
panies by incorporating clear provisions for the governance of a still-to- 
be-built empire into their charters. The inclusion of these provisions in 
the original charters meant that the States General was expecting colonial 
empire-building to be a natural consequence of creating the companies, 
thus contradicting the long-standing assumption that the companies were 
created for commercial purposes only. As well as being allowed to estab- 
lish diplomatic relationships with foreign powers in Asia and the Atlantic, 
the companies were permitted to conclude commercial treaties and wage 
war against other powers. Even if some have seen these provisions as 
proof of the companies turning into a company-state, they held the caveat 
that all those diplomatic relations, commercial treaties and wars could be 
signed and fought only in the name of the States General and of the com- 
panies (in this order). This, in turn, was no different from the way that 
Iberian captains, governors and viceroys were allowed to do the same in 
the name of the Iberian kings, and for their greatness and glory.*4 

The States General went further still: the granter of the charters was 
so certain that the companies would be building fortresses and founding 
settlements that it made provisions for governing the newly acquired ter- 
ritories after settlement. For that purpose, the sovereign established the 
military, judicial and religious jurisdictions concomitant to empire-build- 
ing by allowing the companies to appoint men of war, governors and 
justice officials and establish other services needed to defend, administer 
and maintain law and order in the new domains of the States General.?5 
To ensure the loyalty of the future colonial officials, the States General 
demanded that all appointees to these positions should swear an oath 
firstly to the States General and secondly to the companies.?° Even if 
some may argue that these provisions were empty of meaning, they were 
used in practice in conflicts between colonial officials, the companies and 
the States General. Contrary, for example, to the WIC’s wish to dismiss 
the Governor-General of Brazil, Johan Maurits van Nassau Siegen, dur- 
ing the 1640s, the latter refused to leave Brazil on the grounds that his 
assignment and commission had been bestowed upon him by the States 
General and sealed with an oath, and so he had no obligation to obey 
the company.?7 
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A close, in-depth reading of the charters consequently results in some 
conclusions that partially question the generalized idea that the Dutch 
commercial companies were created for economic reasons alone and 
that empire-building was a contingency of those companies’ economic 
deployment. What the charters clarify is that the States General expected 
a colonial build-up through the companies’ actions and that, from the 
outset, it framed that build-up in very similar terms to those of its Iberian 
predecessors. As demonstrated above, the States General created the 
VOC and the WIC in accordance with the principle of bestowing privi- 
leges upon a specific social group that would, in turn, become a corpo- 
ratist body within Dutch society. This phenomenon has been identified 
in multiple Western European societies during the Ancien Régime and, 
for the Dutch case, translates most eloquently as the familial state.?® 
This distribution of privileges not only normalizes the Dutch sovereign 
experience, but also underlines its banality when it came to using such 
privileges to curtail urban and provincial jurisdictions and thus establish a 
stronger role for the central state, as embodied by the States General. 

It has also become clear that the birth of a Dutch empire did not arise 
as a by-product of the commercial expansion of the VOC and the WIC, 
but was instead a goal in itself for the States General. The latter used the 
charters not only to regulate—firstly in its own name and secondly in 
the name of the companies—the international relations to be developed 
with other powers outside Europe, but also to establish the institutional 
and jurisdictional organization of the empire, and the means to govern 
it. The social contract regulating the relationship between the States 
General and its colonial officials, who at the same time were employees 
of the commercial companies (in this order! ), was an oath that was often 
manipulated by officials overseas to gain advantage over the companies. 

In its ability and ambition to use the companies as mechanisms of 
empire-building in order to extend its domestic jurisdictions and ascer- 
tain its domestic sovereignty, and simultaneously to augment its domain 
by defining jurisdictions and claiming sovereignty over territories over- 
seas, the States General innovated little on what its Iberian sovereign 
counterparts had done since 1415. What was certainly an innovation, 
however, was the use of a new financial mechanism (joint-stock com- 
panies) to finance the costs of empire-building by diverting those costs 
from metropolitan taxpayers and onto the balance sheets of private inves- 
tors, who in turn were able to develop their commercial activities within 
a framework of substantial tax exemptions or rebates. 
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Wuat Was THEN EXCEPTIONAL ABOUT 
THE DUTCH COLONIAL ENTERPRISE? 


The exceptionality pertaining to the use of the VOC and the WIC as a 
means to enable the Dutch overseas expansion and to further a Dutch 
colonial empire derives from a detail that seems to have eluded most 
contemporary historians. The charters of both companies clearly state 
that participation in the companies was open to all those born or living 
within the borders of the Dutch Republic.”? This equality conceded to 
subjects of the States General and foreigners is particularly significant for 
three reasons. 

In the first place, this was the first time that a European state par- 
ticipating in maritime overseas expansion and colonial build-up openly 
allowed foreigners to freely participate in a framework of privileges 
on an equal footing with its own subjects. Although foreigners had 
been allowed to invest and participate in the colonial explorations and 
exploitation of the Iberian empires, they were allowed to do so by per- 
sonal privilege of a specific king, usually as a reward for services to the 
monarchy, or by investing in partnerships with entrepreneurs who were 
subjects of the Iberian kings.*° 

Secondly, allowing non-subjects to participate in the companies obvi- 
ously facilitated the raising of funds, as certain prominent foreign mer- 
chant communities were particularly wealthy.*! At the same time, it 
held the promise of including commercial groups such as the Italian or 
the Portuguese nations and the business community of the Southern 
Netherlands, in which many colonial traders held important positions. 
These traders’ inclusion in the group of prominent investors opened the 
door to the transmissibility of knowledge and best practices to deal with 
overseas polities and trade organizations that would otherwise have been 
lost to the companies. 

Lastly, opening the pool of investors to non-Republican subjects 
also created the incentives needed for some regular suppliers of colo- 
nial goods to be diverted to the Dutch urban markets and included in 
the pool of investors in the companies. This had two added advantages. 
On the one hand, it decreased the competition for the supply of colo- 
nial goods in the Dutch domestic market, and thus increased the mar- 
ket share for the chartered companies and possibly also the price per 
traded product. On the other hand, it also meant a step towards inten- 
sifying the economic war against Habsburg Spain. By allowing foreign 
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investment in the companies, the States General could count on Genoese 
and Portuguese investments that would then be diverted from indirect 
investments through Cadiz or Lisbon and instead flowed directly into 
the chambers of the companies, especially in Amsterdam.*? According 
to Herbert Bloom, the Portuguese nation invested heavily in the VOC, 
albeit in the form of multiple small shares, the lowest of which was for 
450 guilders and the highest for 13,500 guilders. The tax levied on the 
income of members of the Portuguese nation reveals that, by 1652, the 
greatest share of this community’s revenue was attributable to gains on 
VOC shares.*? The Portuguese nation’s participation in the WIC was 
also significant, rising from 4 to 10% of the total investment between 
1658 and 1674. The extent of this increase is substantiated by secondary 
information that roots the issuing of privileges to the Portuguese nation 
in 1655 to allow settlement in New Amsterdam, specifically in the fact 
that members of that nation were prominent investors in the company.** 

Even if, at first sight, this opening-up of participation in colonial 
investments will probably be read by historiography regarding the Dutch 
Republic as yet another sign of religious tolerance towards Catholics and 
Portuguese Sephardic Jews, the economic consequences of such a liberal 
provision in the charters clearly went deeper than cultural and religious 
tolerance alone. It also served the threefold purpose of diverting direct 
and indirect investments in the Iberian empires towards the Dutch com- 
panies and, with this, gaining knowledge and expertise on the practice of 
long-distance trade (especially in Asia); capturing the interest of wealthy 
merchant communities such as the Genoese and the Portuguese, and 
decreasing the numbers of wholesalers and retailers in colonial goods in 
the Dutch domestic markets by letting some of these men operate within 
the framework of the companies. 

However, the inclusion of foreigners as investors in the companies 
did not necessarily produce the expected results. Most members of the 
Genoese and Portuguese merchant nations in Amsterdam continued 
their trade in Iberian colonial products through the inter-European 
trading networks linked to Amsterdam, using the companies not as 
their main colonial investment, but rather as just one part of their colo- 
nial portfolio. Members of the Portuguese nation remained particularly 
active on the West Coast of Africa and in Brazil and, later, Suriname, and 
continued to be major investors in the Asian trades through family mem- 
bers in Lisbon.*° But, perhaps more importantly, this community used 
and abused the privileges of the city of Amsterdam, corroborated and 
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accepted by the States General, to instigate proceedings in Dutch urban, 
provincial and high courts against privateering actions of the companies 
that affected their ships and cargoes,*° as well as to demand (and attain) 
the States General’s support in rescuing their private colonial property 
from the hands of the Portuguese Inquisition or the Portuguese govern- 
ment in Brazil upon the loss of the short-lived colony of Dutch Brazil.*7 


CONCLUSION 


There is little exceptional about Dutch maritime expansion overseas 
and its concomitant development of an empire when compared to the 
Iberian experience that preceded it. Empire-building stood at the cen- 
tre of the charters granted to the VOC and the WIC, as evidenced by 
the organizational frameworks defined and set in motion in those doc- 
uments, even prior to any commercial activities on the part of the com- 
panies. Furthermore, even the simple act of conceding a charter was 
informed by Ancien Régime standards of bestowing privilege upon pri- 
vate parties for the mutual benefit of the central state and social corpo- 
ratist groups in the struggle to centralize and defend state power against 
other candidates claiming similar sovereignty (in this case cities and prov- 
inces), while at the same time binding an important socio-economic 
group to the destinies of the state. This privilege primarily translated into 
a plethora of tax exemptions that allowed the companies to operate in 
the Dutch domestic markets to the detriment of other domestic and for- 
eign competitors present in those same markets. 

What would seem to have been an innovation brought about by the 
companies was the transformation of the charter into a new juridical 
regime that formatted the development of a joint-stock company. This 
financial innovation has been brilliantly mapped out by Henk den Heijer 
and Oscar Gelderblom, who assess the broad societal consequences for 
Europe of this development. 

And what would seem to have been exceptional in the tale of Dutch 
Republican colonial build-up was not the nature of the companies, or 
what they were expected to do and within which frameworks, but rather 
the groups who were welcome to join such endeavours. Nowhere in 
the history of Western European empire-building in the early modern 
period, either before or after the chartering of the VOC and the WIC 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, were foreigners put on 
an equal footing with subjects in matters of colonial participation. It was 
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this extraordinary feature, brought about by the need for knowledge and 
capital and as means to discourage competition rather than as a result 
of religious tolerance or toleration, that informed the future actions of 
both companies, where the majority of employees were non-Dutch sub- 
jects and the colonies governed by the companies remained welcoming 
to Europeans of different origins. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Empire of Riches: Visions of Dutch 
Commercial Imperialism, c. 1600-1750 


Arthur Weststerjn 


If there was anything exceptional about the early-modern Dutch empire, 
it was that the Dutch, unlike any other global power in the early- 
modern world, lived in a Republic. All European competitors who con- 
tended with the Dutch worldwide throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, be they Portuguese, Spanish, English, French, 
Danish or Swedish, were subjects of monarchical states. Single rulers also 
governed all non-European imperial powers, from the Ottoman sultanate 
to the Tokugawa shogunate and from the Mughal empire to the Ashanti 
empire. This monarchical dominance forms a clear contrast with Dutch 
imperialism, which took wing on the very moment the Dutch Republic 
came into being in the late sixteenth century as a confederate, kingless 
state. Indeed, the subsequent development of Dutch colonial rule in the 
first half of the seventeenth century was essentially justified as an anti-im- 
perial project to undermine claims for Habsburg universal monarchy. 
Dutch colonial expansion, its propagandists argued, protected liberty 
against tyranny worldwide.! 
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In actual colonial practice, the ‘republican’ dimension of the Dutch 
empire made little difference, for Dutch imperialism clearly shared many 
characteristics with other imperial states—not least, as Catia Antunes 
has shown, with the Spanish and Portuguese empires.” Yet on the more 
abstract level of intellectual history, Dutch imperial self-justification in 
terms of a global competition between liberty and tyranny has more sig- 
nificance, for it reveals the conceptual opposition between republicanism, 
commonly defined as a language of liberty in the sense of non-domina- 
tion, and imperialism as a language of domination.’ Indeed, the Dutch 
Republic, despite being one of Europe’s most expansionist and belliger- 
ent policies, never in its history called itself an empire. Unlike the con- 
ceptual and ideological construction of, for example, the ‘British Empire’ 
over the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was no intellectual 
development of a clear-cut ‘Dutch empire’.* 

How to account for this absence of imperial self-awareness in ear- 
ly-modern Dutch history? This chapter argues that the tension between 
republican liberty and imperial domination resulted in a particular 
commercial interpretation of empire that was developed from the very 
onset of Dutch imperialism around 1600 onwards.° In this process, 
the actual practice of Dutch colonial rule overseas, based on conquest, 
occupation and regal display, was mitigated through metropolitan rep- 
resentations that proclaimed its beneficial nature as a ‘republican empire’ 
of worldwide commercial cooperation and prosperity.° The ideolog- 
ical construction of this ‘empire of riches’, I argue, can be considered 
a counternarrative to the ‘embarrassment of riches’ that Simon Schama 
famously characterized as a foundational aspect of Dutch culture.” For 
Dutch imperial advocates in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
worldly riches were not just a reason for embarrassment but rather for 
self-confidence: global trade was considered to be the foundational prin- 
ciple of a republican empire that merged commercial self-interest with 
the res publica, the common good of the commonwealth and, by exten- 
sion, of humanity. 

To explore the development of this republican-imperial narrative, 
I focus on a number of case studies of moral and cultural framing of 
empire within early-modern Dutch society, building upon insights on 
the significance of humanist high culture in the early-modern Spanish 
and British empires,*® and on scholarship regarding the imperial dimen- 
sion of nineteenth- and twentieth-century metropolitan cultures.? This 
focus on the metropolitan context of the Dutch empire does not imply 
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a strictly ‘national’ approach, for local as well as international contexts 
and actors interacted in the creation of early-modern Dutch visions of 
empire. Indeed, the analysis of these visions reveals how a national con- 
ception of ‘Dutch empire’ did not materialize because of the persistent 
notion of a purely commercial enterprise based upon urban and corpo- 
rate personifications of empire. This imperial self-presentation in terms 
of a Company-Republic may have been typical for the Dutch context, 
but this does not warrant the conclusion that the Dutch republican fram- 
ing of commercial empire was altogether exceptional. A comparable 
emphasis on commerce pervaded seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
visions of empire in Britain,!° while the republican empire of the United 
States of America has also tried to solve the tension between liberty and 
domination by ‘hiding’ its imperial nature.!! The Dutch case is relevant 
precisely because it shows how an alternative idea of empire in terms of 
global commercial exchange for the sake of profit developed and why 
this idea remains in vogue in a postcolonial world. 


CICERONIAN ETHICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS 
OF DUTCH COMMERCIAL IMPERIALISM 


In the summer of 1601, Sa’id al-Din, the sultan of Ternate in the 
Moluccas, received a remarkable letter from the other side of the globe. 
The parchment letter was written in elegant Arabic, but the signature 
and red lacquer seal attached to it revealed it came from an unlikely 
source: Maurice, Prince of Orange, the military leader of the Dutch 
Republic. A small Dutch delegation had recently arrived at Ternate and 
delivered the letter to the sultan with the following request: 


Since we have considered that it is not only honourable, but also expe- 
dient for our Republic that we not only maintain love and peace with 
our neighbours, but also establish friendship and conclude treaties to the 
extent of our abilities with foreign nations and distant peoples, and [having 
considered] that the people of our lands, driven by natural inclination, are 
desirous to travel abroad and see far-flung countries, we have seen fit to 
facilitate their endeavour and fulfil their ardent desire and to grant them an 
opportunity by concluding and confirming a mutual covenant and treaty 
with the inhabitants of those parts.1? 


For Sa’id al-Din, this was an offer he could not refuse. The sultan 
regarded the Dutch as useful allies in the ongoing competition with 
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the neighbouring island of Tidore, which was controlled by their com- 
mon enemy, the Portuguese. Having read the Arabic letter, he therefore 
granted the Dutch permission to launch an attack against the Portuguese 
fortress on Tidore. 

At first sight, this particular diplomatic episode was not exceptional, 
and it also had no significant consequences on the ground (the attack 
against the fortress on Tidore failed miserably). In the years around 
1600, there were numerous comparable cases of collaboration between 
local sovereigns in Southeast Asia and Dutch interlopers who tried 
to outplay the Portuguese overseas.!? Indeed, two years before, sultan 
Said al-Din had sent a royal letter of his own to the Prince of Orange, 
together with a gift of cloves to show his willingness to cooperate.!* This 
particular instance of global diplomacy between rulers in Southeast Asia 
and the Dutch Republic was therefore not surprising. More significant 
is the specific wording of the Arabic letter, which exemplifies how the 
Dutch thought of themselves and presented themselves on this global 
diplomatic stage. At its very inception, Dutch colonialism appropriated 
the venerable language of Ciceronian ethics to legitimize its republican 
imperial endeavour. 

The crucial passage of the Arabic letter concerns the phrase ‘not only 
honourable, but also expedient’. This may seem a fairly general state- 
ment of little significance, but it gains weight considering that the author 
of the letter was the French scholar Joseph Justus Scaliger, professor at 
Leiden University and arguably the most prominent humanist in Europe 
around 1600.!5 Scaliger had been requested to make the Arabic text on 
behalf of the Old East India Company (Oude Compagnie), one of the 
first Dutch companies for colonial trade. The letter, signed and sealed 
by the Prince of Orange, was evidently meant to gain the confidence of 
sovereign rulers in Southeast Asia and to show the good intentions of 
the naval expedition organized by the Company. To address its intended 
audience, the Company made a Portuguese as well as an Arabic version 
of the letter, since Portuguese and Arabic were used regularly in interna- 
tional communication in Southeast Asia. There was only one man in the 
Dutch Republic up to the task of making the Arabic text, and that man 
was Scaliger. 

True to his nature and fame as a humanist scholar deeply steeped into 
the classical tradition, Scaliger clearly regarded the task as an opportu- 
nity to put Europe’s classical vocabulary into a time-honoured, exotic 
language (Scaliger was a self-taught Arabist and had never met a native 
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speaker of Arabic). To accomplish his aims, he had at his disposal an 
earlier Arabic patent letter made for the first Dutch voyage to the East 
Indies in 1595,!° as well as his own handwritten Arabic-Latin lexicon. 
This lexicon provides the clue for Scaliger’s understanding of the Dutch 
colonial expedition, which set sail some four weeks after he finished 
the letter on 1 June 1600. The lexicon shows that the Arabic phrasing 
Scaliger used for ‘honourable’ (/asan) and ‘expedient’ (nafi‘) is based on 
his Arabic translations of two key Latin terms: honestum and utile.\” 

Given Scaliger’s humanist credentials, the source of the coupling of 
these two terms is obvious: it derives from Cicero’s De officiis, the domi- 
nant classical handbook on ethics in European humanism. Discussing the 
potential conflict between morality and utility, Cicero famously claimed 
the two are inseparable: that which is morally right, or honourable (4on- 
estum), is also expedient (utile), and vice versa.!® In the light of this 
classical framework, Scaliger’s prominent coupling of honourable and 
expedient at the very start of the Arabic letter therefore has a significant 
connotation: it is meant to present Dutch interloping in Southeast Asia 
as a token of Ciceronian ethics. 

The significance of Scaliger’s statement is further corroborated by the 
frequency with which the same terms were used in humanist circles and 
discussions about colonial trade in the Dutch Republic around 1600. 
A crucial role in this regard was played by Dirck Coornhert, a tower- 
ing figure in early Dutch humanism who had translated Cicero’s De 
officiis into Dutch in 1561.!° In his moralistic dialogue The Merchant 
(De coopman) from 1580, Coornhert argued that a honourable mer- 
chant engages in expedient trade.?? Once Dutch colonial trade took off 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Ciceronian language that 
Coornhert had made popular gained momentum. From 1594 onwards, 
many different companies for overseas trade were established; when the 
States of Holland advised in 1601 to merge them together, they argued 
this united company ‘would not only be honourable and expedient but 
necessary for the conservation of trade’.2! To maintain internal concord 
and to outdo external competition (embodied in 1600 by the foundation 
of the English East India Company), it was deemed necessary to bring 
a variety of commercial interests together under a single organization 
which, consisting of different chambers in different cities, mirrored the 
confederal political structure of the Dutch Republic.?? 

The subsequent establishment in 1602 of the United East India 
Company (Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, or VOC) followed this 
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logic. In the process, the dominant figure in the creation of the VOC, 
the statesman Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, added a significant third 
term to the Ciceronian equation. Explaining the reasons why the VOC 
should be granted an exclusive charter by the Dutch States General, he 
claimed that this would be ‘honourable, expedient and profitable’.?* Van 
Oldenbarnevelt thus tried to explicate Cicero’s ambiguous language for 
a commerce-minded audience, merging the classical vocabulary of hon- 
estum and utile with a modern emphasis on straightforward profit. The 
strategy worked, and this tripartite explanation of Ciceronian ethics 
ended up prominently in the preamble of the official charter granted to 
the VOC in 1602: 


It would not only be honourable, expedient and profitable for the United 
Provinces, but also for all who had commenced and participated in this 
commendable trade, if the Company is united and commerce is shared, 
managed and expanded under a fixed and secure unity, order and govern- 
ance, for all the residents of the United Provinces who would like to par- 
ticipate in it.74 


The VOC charter thus connected the self-interest of a private company 
to the common interest of the nascent Dutch Republic. 

The prominence of the Ciceronian theme in the intellectual ori- 
gins of Dutch commercial imperialism is made manifest in the work of 
Hugo Grotius, Scaliger’s star student at Leiden, close collaborator of 
Van Oldenbarnevelt and legal adviser to the recently founded VOC. 
In his manuscript treatise De jure praedae, commissioned by the VOC 
to justify the seizure of a Portuguese vessel in the Strait of Singapore, 
Grotius argued with intricate humanist reasoning that the Dutch act of 
piracy had been honestum as well as utile.2> Moreover, Grotius followed 
Scaliger’s lead in presenting Dutch colonial trade as the embodiment of 
global commercial cooperation. While Scaliger’s Arabic letter from 1600 
manifestly employed terms such as love, peace, friendship and treaty to 
present Dutch interloping in Southeast Asia as a benign enterprise based 
on mutual collaboration, Grotius continued with the claim that colonial 
trade fulfilled the purpose of interhuman interaction: ‘A natural bent (so 
to speak) for maritime enterprise characterizes our people, who regard it 
as the most agreeable of all occupations to aid humanity, while finding a 
ready means of self-support, through an international exchange of ben- 
efits from which no one suffers loss’.?2° In this way, Grotius combined 
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the construction of a republican Dutch identity based on maritime com- 
merce with the ideal of a global exchange of commodities sanctioned by 
natural law. Dutch self-interest (which, for Grotius, primarily entailed 
the interest of the province of Holland) was ideologically coupled to the 
general interest of humanity at large. 

The dominance of humanist reasoning around 1600 meant that the 
construction of this commercial republican identity was firmly based 
upon a classical model: that of the Batavians, the ancient tribe that alleg- 
edly had remained independent from the Roman Empire. Originally, this 
‘Batavian myth’ had clear anti-imperial overtones, being employed not 
only as a token of an intrinsic Dutch freedom from domination (in its 
Roman and Habsburg guises), but also as a token of agrarian simplicity, 
unstained by commercial expansion and the resulting wealth.?” Grotius, 
however, gave an important twist to this traditional view by presenting 
the Dutch as a seafaring people who explored the outer confines of the 
globe to seek for ‘honourable profit’. This commercial ambition, Grotius 
argued, was the opposite of territorial imperialism. With a curious lin- 
guistic explanation that typified his humanist approach, Grotius stated 
that it could not be a coincidence that the Dutch term for imperium, 
‘rijk’, is also the Dutch word for ‘rich’.?8 In other words, the nascent 
Dutch empire should not be interpreted as a standard expansionist 
empire, but as something different: an empire of riches. 


EmprIrE ABROAD vs. EMPIRE AT HOME: BaTavia, AMSTERDAM 
AND THE IMPERIAL METROPOLIS 


In 1619, the humanist interpretation of empire that permeated Dutch 
culture at the start of the seventeenth century was materialized in con- 
crete colonial practice with the creation of Batavia, the centre of the 
Dutch empire in Asia. The new city, raised upon the ruins of Jayakarta, 
was baptized on the explicit instigation of the governing board of the 
VOC as a physical incarnation of the Batavian myth. This manoeuvre 
however could not conceal the deep rift between the intellectual con- 
struction of empire and its actual manifestation on the ground. Clearly, 
the alleged opposition between a territorial empire based on war- 
fare and conquest and a commercial empire based on peace and trade 
did not correspond to colonial reality. The VOC frequently engaged in 
open warfare, not only against its European competitors but also against 
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erstwhile allies in Southeast Asia, the genocide on the Banda Islands in 
1621 being the most striking example. Indeed, the perpetrator of this 
genocide, VOC governor-general Jan Pieterszoon Coen, effectively col- 
lapsed the distinction between bellicose and commercial imperialism with 
his famous dictum: “Trade without war or war without trade cannot be 
maintained’.?? 

Tellingly, the Amsterdam chamber reacted to Coen’s aggressive pol- 
icies in Southeast Asia with the claim that from their commercial point 
of view, honourable behaviour does not consist in ‘exercising violence 
and injustice’ but in ‘making profit’—an insight, they stated, ‘princes 
and potentates’ did not understand.*° Profitability was thus considered as 
the essence of a republican, non-monarchical morality. In the traditional 
Ciceronian balance between honestum and utile, the emphasis had been 
shifted towards expedience in sheer commercial terms of profitability. 
A comparable development of a commercial ideology of colonization 
took place in contemporary England, although the conceptual prom- 
inence of ‘profit? in the Dutch context slightly differed from English 
discussions in terms of ‘greatness’. While English colonial writers and 
actors such as Robert Johnson primarily discussed commercial wealth in 
the context of the formation of (monarchical) state power, Dutch visions 
focused upon the mercantile interests of the VOC as a corporate organi- 
zation intertwined with the confederal Dutch body politic, a Company- 
Republic.*! The resulting embrace of profit could also be legitimized 
religiously, for example in the work of the businessman-pamphleteer 
Willem Usselincx or the Calvinist cleric Godefridus Udemans, who 
argued that commercial expansion should not be seen as an end in itself 
but rather as a means to spread the Protestant faith over the globe: profit 
then counted as the proof of missionary zeal.** ‘Gain and godliness’, in 
the felicitous phrasing of Charles Boxer, thus came together in Dutch 
visions of commercial empire.** 

Dutch colonial practice overseas, however, followed a trajectory that 
contrasted with the republican and commercial self-image constructed in 
the metropolis. As Scaliger’s Arabic letter already made clear, the open- 
ing moves of Dutch colonial expansion in Asia merged a republican with 
a monarchical self-presentation, especially centred upon the Prince of 
Orange as alleged sovereign ruler. To enhance their standing and dip- 
lomatic leverage, Dutch delegations in Asia claimed they represented a 
(non-existing) ‘king of Holland’. Seeking to impress Asian sovereigns, 
they tried to make clear they served a powerful military sovereign, for 
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example in 1602 when they gave the Sinhalese king Vimaladharmasuriya 
a portrait of Prince Maurice on horseback on the battlefield.** This regal 
self-presentation further increased after the foundation of Batavia, which 
strengthened the sovereign claims of the VOC itself and especially of 
its governor-general. The building of a large fortress at Batavia, which 
housed the residence of the governor-general and the governmental 
offices of the Council of the Indies, clearly meant to enhance the impe- 
rial posture of the VOC and its officials. As eighteenth-century observers 
noted, the governor-general was ‘provided with no less Pomp and State 
than the Princes of Europe’, becoming known as ‘the Raya de Jaccatra 
of the Hollanders, that is the King of Jaccatra’. Rulers throughout the 
Indian Ocean basin, from Abyssinia to Tonkin, addressed their diplo- 
matic correspondence to the ‘king of Batavia’.*® 

The clear-cut imperial nature of Dutch colonialism became manifest 
as well in the Atlantic. After the creation of the West India Company 
(WIC) in 1621, a ‘grand design’ of open warfare and territorial con- 
quest was developed to deal a decisive blow against the Habsburg empire 
in the Americas.*° The occupation of Northeastern Brazil from 1630 
onwards in particular revealed the imperial features of Dutch colonial- 
ism, not least because Dutch military exploits received intense coverage 
in contemporary news media.*” The presence on Brazilian ground of a 
scion of the House of Orange, Johan Maurits van Nassau Siegen, and his 
princely court at Recife between 1636 and 1644, further intensified the 
regal character of Dutch colonial rule in the Atlantic. 

While the Dutch empire thus turned increasingly imperial in the colo- 
nial arena, its self-presentation ‘at home’ continued the creed of com- 
merce and collaboration that had been created around 1600. The lasting 
dominance of this humanist perspective is especially clear in Amsterdam. 
The city’s dominant role in Dutch colonial expansion was first celebrated 
shortly after the establishment of the VOC, when the burgomasters of 
the city commissioned a celebratory decoration of Amsterdam as Ruler 
of the World (Image 3.1). The image, painted in 1606 upon the lid of 
a harpsichord played at formal events, portrays Amsterdam in a classical 
Roman pose as empress of the globe, overlooking the continents, ‘places 
on earth of which even the Ancients had no knowledge’, as the accom- 
panying text proudly proclaims.*® This self-confidence, a typical gesture 
of humanist rivalry with the classics that was also manifest in the con- 
temporary works of Grotius, grew even more obvious in later decades, 
until being immortalized in the very heart of the city. In the imperial 
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Image 3.1 Pieter Isaacsz, Amsterdam as the Centre of World Trade. 
Harpsichord Lid showing an Allegory of Amsterdam as the Center of World 
Trade, c. 1604-1607. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


imagination that Amsterdam projected upon itself and the world, the 
narrative of a benign commercial empire took centre stage.*? 

A crucial moment in the development of this narrative was the visit of 
Maria de’? Medici to the Dutch Republic in 1638. To celebrate its own 
importance, Amsterdam welcomed the French Queen Mother with a 
ceremonial royal entry that highlighted the city’s central role in global 
trade. Under the guidance of P.C. Hooft and Caspar Barlaeus, two of 
the leading humanist authors of the day, an elaborate iconographical pro- 
gramme was designed with large displays and festivities.4° The overall 
theme of the program became manifest upon the queen’s entrance to the 
city at Dam Square, where a monumental triumphal arch was erected, 
crowned with a large cog, the ship of Amsterdam’s coat of arms. As 
Barlaeus explained in the text he wrote for the occasion, the ship symbol- 
ized Dutch global trade ‘through which we enjoy the profit and pleasure 
of faraway countries’.*1 

To expound this message of imperial prosperity, the procession con- 
tinued to the Oudezijds Voorburgwal, where another triumphal arch 
allegorically revealed Maria de’ Medici’s entrance on a triumphal carriage 
pulled by four lions. Guised as Berecynthia, the Roman Cybele that in 
the Augustan tradition was considered the protecting Magna Mater of 
empire, she is received by the personification of Amsterdam, seconded 
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by four figures that represent the four continents. Significantly, the scene 
is crowned with the phrase Laeta deum partu (‘Happy in a progeny of 
gods’), taken from a passage in Virgil’s Aeneid that celebrates the global 
destiny of the Roman Empire.*? For all its humanist studiousness, the 
message of the arch is clear: Maria de’? Medici honours with her divine 
presence the imperial metropolis of Amsterdam—the new Rome. 

But Amsterdam was a particular incarnation of Rome, the heart of an 
empire not built by legionnaires, but by trade. Passing through the arch, 
Maria de’ Medici reached the Oost-Indisch Huis, the headquarters of the 
Amsterdam chamber of the VOC, where she received a warm welcome 
in the boardroom, decorated with paintings of Dutch colonial outposts 
in Asia and exhibitions of weapons, silk, spices and other trading goods 
from the Dutch empire. A sumptuous banquet completed the scene, with 
dishes and ingredients from all over the world—meant to give Maria de’ 
Medici the impression ‘she was the guest of Indians, Moluccans, Persians, 
Arabs, Japanese and Chinese’. Amsterdam was thus turned into a global 
village, the centre of a multicultural world allegedly created by cooperative 
commerce. Barlaeus did admit that the VOC, apart from being a com- 
mercial company, had evolved into a warlike sovereign, ‘performing and 
acting in ways that do not differ much from those of great Rulers’.4° For 
Barlaeus, the Company and the Republic basically coalesced. When Maria 
de’ Medici visited the WIC headquarters on the other side of town, he 
stated that the VOC and WIC together formed a strong foundation for 
the Dutch Republic ‘to spread its empire wherever the Sun is shining’.4+ 

This grandiloquent expression of imperial self-esteem, hailing the 
Dutch empire as a new Rome where the sun never sets, arguably formed 
the culmination of humanist imperialism in the Dutch Republic—indeed, 
the single most manifest expression of empire (Barlaeus uses the term 
imperium) in the seventeenth century. It was also widely disseminated, 
for Barlaeus’ celebratory text, printed in a lofty Latin edition, was sub- 
sequently translated into Dutch and French. Moreover, Barlaeus contin- 
ued his imperialist fervour a decade later in his famous treatise on Johan 
Maurits van Nassau Siegen in Brazil.4° Yet Barlaeus’ outspoken imperi- 
alizing tone continued to highlight the commercial nature of the Dutch 
empire, allegedly not based on territorial conquests but on the insatiable 
lust for profit. After the loss of Brazil in 1654 and the stagnation of VOC 
expansion in Asia, this core element of the Dutch imperial narrative was 
intensified in the further monumentalization of Amsterdam as a com- 
mercial imperial metropolis. 
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By far the most prominent illustration of this process is the 
Amsterdam Town Hall, inaugurated in 1655. The design and decorative 
scheme of this magnificent building merges different iconographical and 
allegorical references to Biblical and Roman antiquity under the general 
claim that Amsterdam should be considered the centre of the world, if 
not the universe.*° Most prominently, the two facades on either side of 
the classical building give a remarkable synopsis of the Dutch imperial 
self-image, carved into stone and visible to all. The facade at Dam Square 
is crowned by a bronze statue of Peace, under which a pediment shows 
Amsterdam ruling the seas. The pediment on the other side contains a 
personification of Trade resting on the globe while the four continents 
pay tribute. Inside of the building, on the floor of the central hall, two 
large marble maps reveal the Western and Eastern hemisphere and the 
latest Dutch naval campaigns at the end of the world.4” In the Town 
Hall, Amsterdam’s citizens thus literally trod the globe. 

The same self-confident message of global domination, trade and pros- 
perity spread throughout the city in the years around 1660. On their way 
from Dam Square towards the VOC headquarters, citizens and visitors 
first encountered the stock exchange, the financial heart of the Republic, 
and then the new building of the Amsterdam Admiralty, the organization 
for maritime control that played an important role in Dutch imperial pol- 
icy. Its classical fagade from 1662, clearly inspired by the Town Hall, was 
crowned with a pediment that shows the Dutch lion protecting Holland, 
flanked by Lady Justice, the god Mars and the sea god Neptune. In the 
same year, the boardroom in the VOC headquarters around the cor- 
ner was embellished with a new series of paintings portraying important 
places for Dutch colonial trade in Asia, including Canton in China and 
Ayuthaya in Thailand, where the VOC held trading privileges, Cochin 
and Cananor, two recently conquered cities in India, and Banda Neira 
in the Moluccas, the location of Coen’s notorious genocide from 1621 
(now being portrayed as a well-ordered and serene colonial outpost).*% 
The most prominent painting, placed above the boardroom’s chimney, 
depicted the centre of the Dutch empire in Asia: Batavia. Significantly, 
the artist, Andries Beeckman, took a viewpoint outside of Batavia’s for- 
tress, capturing an apparently peaceful urban scene in which the different 
cultures of the colonial city happily mingle and exchange goods. The set- 
ting of a cheerful and prosperous colonial order of intercultural cooper- 
ation, set against the backdrop of an imposing fortress and exotic palm 
trees, perfectly fitted the imperial illusions of the VOC board.*? 
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Amsterdam’s imperial self-representation concluded in the city’s 
harbour with the construction of two colossal classical buildings, both 
designed by the city’s chief architect Daniel Stalpaert.°° The first build- 
ing, placed at a strategic location overlooking the harbour in 1655, 
served as the Admiralty’s maritime arsenal; the second, an enormous 
construction from 1665, contained the Oost-Indisch Magazijn, the 
warehouses of the VOC.®*! Erected in a monumental and imposing style 
meant to imitate Roman antiquity, these two buildings made a decisive 
impact on Amsterdam’s urban outlook. Indeed, when another scion of 
the Medici family, Cosimo III of Tuscany, visited Amsterdam in 1668, 
the very first buildings he visited were those belonging to the VOC and 
the Admiralty.°? Some seventy years after the onset of Dutch colonial 
expansion, Amsterdam had been turned into an imperial metropolis that 
could not only easily compete with Renaissance Florence but also with 
the colonial capitals of Paris, London, Madrid and Lisbon. But unlike the 
Louvre, Whitehall, the Buen Retiro or the Pago da Ribeira, the palaces 
that represented Amsterdam’s imperial might were not connected to a 
ruling monarchy proud of its victories on the battlefield, but to a repub- 
lican elite that celebrated the exploits of global commercial enterprise.># 


Empire Is A LADY: CELEBRATING THE COMPANY- REPUBLIC 


In 1702, on the occasion of the VOC centenary, Amsterdam’s imperial 
self-image was aptly epitomized in a classicist painting made by Nicolaas 
Verkolje for the Amsterdam Chamber of the VOC (Image 3.2).°4 
It shows a female representation of the Company, dressed in full armour 
and seated on the throne of empire, flanked by representations of navi- 
gation and trade. While two putti empty a cornucopia of Asian spices, a 
ship sets sail beyond the Pillars of Hercules, aiming for the Orient. The 
painting revisited many of the iconographical elements that had become 
staple images of Dutch imperialism in seventeenth-century Amsterdam, 
from the 1606 harpsichord to the Town Hall facade. In this tradition, 
the classical depiction of empire as an enthroned woman was given a 
decisive commercial and maritime twist with the claim that the Dutch 
had gone beyond the limits of the ancient world to trade in exotic spices. 

At this moment, by the start of the eighteenth century, Dutch power 
in the Americas had subsided while the VOC in Asia essentially sought 
to consolidate its sovereign control over key areas and to develop exist- 
ing trading networks without further territorial expansion. As a result, as 
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Image 3.2 Nicolaas Verkolje, Apotheosis of the Dutch East India Company. 
Allegory of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce of the VOC, c. 1702. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Benjamin Schmidt argues, Dutch publications of the period increasingly 
emphasized the continental European perspective of empire, gradually 
eliding the Dutch role as a colonial actor.*> The very notion of a ‘Dutch 
empire’, which had only briefly surfaced in the work of Barlaeus around 
1640, was never developed into a straightforward ideological concept. 
Nonetheless, the humanist idea of a specifically commercial empire, cre- 
ated around 1600, continued to dominate the representation of Dutch 
imperial power throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, an honorary medal struck on the occasion of the VOC cente- 
nary, again showing a female imperial figure and a ship that sails beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, is framed with the message In altera saecula 
pergo, ‘I go on in another century’.*° This self-assured expression of con- 
tinuing VOC power eventually evolved into a widespread iconographical 
celebration of the Dutch Company-Republic as a successful commercial 
empire, publicized to national and international audiences at the height 
of the Enlightenment. 
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One of the leading figures in the development of this iconographical 
celebration was Bernard Picart, the French engraver and_protes- 
tant convert who made a successful career in Amsterdam. Apart from 
his ground-breaking engravings on global religious diversity for the 
multi-volume Cérémonies et coutumes religieuses de tous les peuples du 
monde, Picart also provided elaborate illustrations for a series of works 
on Dutch and general history.>” First, in 1722, he made the notewor- 
thy frontispiece to Histoire des Provinces- Unies des Pays-Bas, one of the 
final works of Jean Le Clerc, the controversial Swiss theologian who had 
also migrated to Amsterdam where he became a leading Enlightenment 
scholar. This treatise on the history of the Dutch Republic, published 
in three volumes in Amsterdam between 1723 and 1728, opens with 
Picart’s full-page allegory which is clearly indebted to the traditional 
representations of the Dutch commercial empire: a seated woman, pro- 
tected by a lion and flanked by personifications of Religion, Liberty, 
Peace, Navigation, Trade, Fortune and Abundance, receives the treasures 
from America, Africa and Asia, against the background of a sailing fleet 
(Image 3.3).°8 For Picart, the Dutch Republic could be epitomized as a 
global commercial power whose reign was based on freedom and inter- 
national exchange. 

A couple of years later, Picart further elaborated this theme with an 
illustration for a massive Dutch treatise on world history, authored by 
Geerlof Suikers and published posthumously in five volumes between 
1721 and 1728 by the leading Amsterdam printing house of the 
Wetstein family. For the volume dealing with the sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth century, dedicated by the Wetsteins to two Amsterdam burgo- 
masters and Company directors, Picart made an engraving which depicts 
two female representations of the VOC and WIC. Once again, these fig- 
ures are accompanied by personifications of Liberty and Trade, together 
with Lady Justice and a putto holding a Roman fasces, the emblem of 
imperium. With the dominating facade of the Amsterdam Town Hall 
in the background, different people who represent the non-European 
world provide an array of exotic goods, including chinaware and a small 
statue of Buddha. In the dedicatory text that accompanies the engrav- 
ing, the Wetsteins explained it meant to show the importance of ‘the 
Companies for the expansion of our patriots’ trade to where the sun rises 
and sets’.°? The global reach of the VOC and WIC was thus connected 
to notions of urban patriotism and mercantile pride. 
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Image 3.3 Bernard Picart, frontispiece to Jean Le Clerc, Histoire des Provinces- 
Unies des Pays-Bas, vol. 1 (Amsterdam: Francois L’Honoré and Zacharias 
Chatelain (II), 1723) 
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Yet this image of a local-global commercial empire was not only 
intended for Dutch readers but also for an international audience. In 
1730, Picart made a third engraving that combined the elements of his 
first two representations of the Dutch empire, now as the frontispiece for 
a French treatise on the political and economic situation of the Dutch 
Republic. This image shows three female figures together: the Dutch 
Republic in the middle, flanked by the VOC and WIC. Religion and 
Trade admire the scene, Neptune resigns ‘the empire of the sea’ to the 
Republic, and a putto unveils a map of ‘the world where she extends her 
commerce’.°? The Dutch Republic and the two companies for colonial 
trade are merged into a trinity of maritime commercial imperialism. 

Picart’s engravings form the context to arguably the most impor- 
tant depiction of the early-modern Dutch empire: the lavish frontispiece 
to the multi-volume treatise by Francois Valentyn, who had served as 
a Dutch minister in different areas in Southeast Asia before writing an 
extensive historical, geographical and ethnographical overview of the 
areas where the VOC was active. The title of Valentyn’s famous work, 
published between 1724 and 1726, prominently mentions that it gives 
an analysis of Nederlands mogentheyd or ‘Dutch authority’ in the East 
Indies — the only contemporary treatise to use this explicit conception of 
Dutch colonial power.°! This imperial claim is exemplified by the frontis- 
piece, designed by the Amsterdam artist Gerard Melder and engraved by 
Andries van Buysen (Image 3.4). Clearly modelled after Picart’s allegory 
of the Dutch Republic from 1722, the frontispiece shows a crowned 
woman seated on a throne, with the acronym VOC embroidered on her 
breast. This is Lady VOC, protected by the Dutch lion and with her feet 
placed upon a cornucopia and a helm, a bundle of arrows, and Mercury’s 
staff—the insignia of navigation, concord and commerce. The personifi- 
cation of Time unveils the globe, next to the figure of Liberty who holds 
her symbol, a Phrygian hat, above Lady VOC. The naked truth, wav- 
ing a palm leaf, pulls away a curtain that reveals an oriental scene, while 
Fortune blows her trumpet in the skies. Never before was the Dutch 
empire visualized so powerfully. 

Compared to Picart’s allegory from 1722, the crucial change in 
Valentyn’s frontispiece is that Lady VOC has literally taken the place 
of the Dutch Republic, as an illustration of the interchangeability of 
Company and Republic. Following the iconographical tradition of the 
four continents paying tribute, the Company-Republic is presented as 
the mistress of the world who becomes rich through global exchange, 
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Image 3.4 Andries van Buysen after Gerard Melder, frontispiece to Frangois 
Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indién, vervattende cen naaukeurige en uitvoer- 
ige verhandelinge van Nederlands mogentheyd in die gewesten, vol. 1 (Dordrecht: 
Johannes van Braam; Amsterdam: Gerard onder de Linden, 1724) 
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receiving the luxury produce from Africa, Asia and America, while 
Europe observes the scene in front of a ship. Another element of the 
frontispiece is also slightly adapted from Picart’s 1722 image: the angel 
of History in the foreground, who writes the letters of a psalm while 
putti open a cabinet filled with images and artefacts of the Orient. The 
Biblical verses written by the angel are from Psalm 107:23-24: ‘They 
that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; These 
see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep’. This Biblical 
message, which was often used in the early Enlightenment to claim the 
religious significance of gathering empirical knowledge, clearly referred 
to Valentyn’s own career as a minister who turned into a scholar, com- 
bining godly with scientific pursuits. This reference to Valentyn’s own 
persona is embodied by the dark figure on the right, a man in an orien- 
tal dress who represents the author himself: the middleman between the 
empire of the VOC and its immortalization in the book of history.°? 

The representation of the Dutch empire as a powerful Company- 
Republic remained en vogue for the next couple of decades, reappear- 
ing for example in 1739 as the frontispiece to a work on Dutch history 
by the prominent historian Jan Wagenaar,°* in 1740 as the frontispiece 
to a long colonialist poem on Batavia by the Amsterdam merchant and 
playwright Jan de Marre,®* and in the 1750s as an Allegory of the VOC, 
engraved by the designer Simon Fokke.® 

The iconographical strength of this portrayal of commercial empire 
is shown by the fact it was also employed in eighteenth-century depic- 
tions of the British Empire. For example, the ceiling of the Upper-Hall 
at Greenwhich Hospital, painted by Sir James Thornhill between 1718 
and 1725, shows a grand scene that centres upon Queen Anne, with ‘the 
four continents admiring our Maritime Power’.®° In 1778, the Venetian- 
Greek artist Spiridione Roma continued this theme in his allegorical ceil- 
ing piece for the East India House in London, titled The East Offering its 
Riches to Brittania.®’ In these cases, the central female figure explicitly 
represents Britain as such, either personified by the monarchy or in the 
guise of ‘Britannia’. Indeed, in the 1730s and 1740s the conception of 
a ‘British Empire’ increasingly gained momentum, perhaps best epito- 
mized by the patriotic song ‘Rule, Brittania!’ from 1740.° 

In the Dutch Republic, however, this amalgamation between empire 
and nation-state did not materialize. In the absence of a monarchical fig- 
ure to represent the unity of nation and empire, the Dutch empire could 
only be embodied by the figure of the Company-Republic, based upon 
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corporate and local visions of empire developed over more than a cen- 
tury, especially in the context of the VOC and the city of Amsterdam. 
Although the actual colonial policies of this Company-Republic differed 
little from those of other imperial powers, the Dutch narrative of empire 
remained firmly based upon the notion construed around 1600 of a 
purely commercial enterprise of profit-seeking for the common good. As 
a result, the concept of a ‘Dutch empire’ never became a comprehensive 
ideological construct. 


CONCLUSION 


The visions of commercial empire that were created and disseminated 
from 1600 onwards, permeated early-modern Dutch political cul- 
ture, from the foundational ‘Batavian myth’ to the bookshops of the 
Enlightenment. In a variety of public media, including written docu- 
ments such as diplomatic correspondence and the official VOC charter, 
visual representations such as the paintings in the VOC headquarters and 
Picart’s frontispieces, and urban architecture such as the triumphal arches 
for Maria de’ Medici and the Amsterdam Town Hall, the Dutch empire 
was presented as a benign commercial enterprise based upon global 
cooperation and prosperity. 

Foreign observers and competitors were not easily deluded by this 
narrative. In 1682, for example, the Court of Committees of the EIC 
in London warned an embassy from the Javanese sultanate of Banten 
that the Dutch sought ‘Empire of all those Countries, to the enslaving 
of many noble & ancient Princes’.©? This language of ‘empire’ was not 
adopted in the Dutch Republic itself. Protagonists in the development of 
the Dutch imperial self-image such as the humanist scholar Barlaeus or the 
colonial minister Valentyn occasionally used the terminology of imperium 
and its Dutch equivalent mogentheyd to describe and legitimize Dutch 
colonial rule. However, their phrasing did not imply a connected political 
system of the metropolis and its colonies (a ‘Dutch empire’), but rather 
referred to the extent of Dutch power overseas (the imperium and author- 
ity ‘of the Dutch’). Unlike in Britain, where a comparable narrative of 
commercial empire eventually evolved into the ideological conception of 
the ‘British Empire’, Dutch visions of empire remained within the frame- 
work established at the very onset of Dutch colonial expansion around 
1600: that of a corporate enterprise seeking for profit, morally sanctioned 
by its conflation of mercantile self-interest with the common good. 
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Arguably, this narrative of a Company-Republic had become so dom- 
inant over the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
it largely remained in place also after the demise of the Dutch Republic, 
the dissolution of the VOC, and the creation of an ‘imperial nation- 
state’ around 1800.”° Still today, popular allusions in the Dutch public 
sphere to the early-modern colonial past often continue the enduring 
visions already created around 1600—most strikingly perhaps in the 
recurrent references to the alleged ‘VOC-mentality’ of commercial enter- 
prise. One reason for this lasting dominance of the idea of an ‘empire 
of riches’ may be the long-term stability of its public incarnations from 
the seventeenth century, for example the Amsterdam Town Hall which 
still towers over Dam Square, the ceremonial centre of the Netherlands. 
But also less prominent traces of the early-modern imperial narrative 
remain in place as ties between past and present, such as the Admiralty’s 
arsenal in Amsterdam harbour which is now the National Maritime 
Museum, visibly celebrating the country’s colonial history with a large 
replica of an eighteenth-century East Indiaman, or the boardroom of 
the VOC headquarters, which has been reconstructed to its design from 
the 1660s and now serves as a lecture hall for history students of the 
University of Amsterdam. Recent interventions in the public debate have 
started to expose this continuous linkage between the colonial past and 
the postcolonial present, for example addressing the predominantly pos- 
itive presentation of colonial objects and paintings in the collection of 
the Rijksmuseum.’! To understand why such uncritical attitudes to the 
Dutch empire remain entrenched in contemporary society, a first step is 
to realize that they go back as far as the origins of the Dutch empire 
itself. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Hyper-Imperialism: The Dutch Vision 
of Empire and the Expansion 
of the European World 


Benjamin Schmidt 


I: FROM MAIDEN TO QUEEN 


Two early modern visions of the Dutch in the world: The first dates 
from the early seventeenth century, not long after the incorporation of 
the Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie or 
VOC) and just a few years before the establishment of its sibling, the 
Dutch West India Company (Geoctroyeerde West-Indische Compagnie 
or WIC) (Image 4.1). A broad panorama printed on four large sheets 
by the well-regarded engraver and mapmaker Claes Janszoon Visscher, 
the Profile of Amsterdam, Seen from the IJ (1611) presents an allegory 
of that flourishing city receiving the riches of the world.! In the center 
sits the Maiden of Amsterdam, splendidly outfitted and of regal coun- 
tenance—‘adorned [opgepronckt] as an empress’, according to the 
accompanying text—who clasps in one hand a miniature ship and in the 
other a crown, a staff, and the city’s coat of arms. Toward her parade 
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Image 4.1 Detail of Claes Jansz. Visscher (II), Profile of Amsterdam, Seen from 
the River IJ (Amsterdam, 1611). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


the peoples of the world, ‘each with their finest wares’: representatives 
of European countries gather behind her to the right; nations of the 
north (‘a Laplander’ and ‘Muscovite’, for example) collect to her left; 
and, approaching more directly and intently—foreground, center-left— 
troop a cluster of visitors from afar, including ‘East-Indians’ (bearing 
pepper, pearls, and porcelain), ‘West-Indians’ (delivering sugar, tobacco, 
and parrots), and ‘Guineans’ (representing Africa, with ivory, silver, and 
gold). In this conception of the world, Amsterdam—and, by extension, 
the province of Holland and the nascent Dutch Republic—graciously 
receives bounty from the four corners of the earth.” 

Jump ahead almost exactly a century. We are now in the early eight- 
eenth century—the WIC has recently gone bankrupt, while the VOC 
has pulled back from some of its prior imperial projects—and we are wit- 
ness to another procession of peoples, once again, from across the world, 
who snake around a central globe meant to represent the orbis terrarum 
(Image 4.2). This time the Baroque engraving comes from the master- 
ful hand of Romeyn de Hooghe, and it is a tour de force of allegorical 
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Image 4.2 After Romeyn de Hooghe, frontispiece (etching) to La galerie 
agréable du monde (Leiden, c. 1729). Bibliothéque nationale de France 


economy.® The parade is distilled to the essence of continental envoys: 
a pair of Africans (still toting tusks of ivory), a couple of feather-decked 
Amerindians (bearing a roll of tobacco), and two Asians bringing up the 
rear (carrying a porcelain urn). They deliver their treasures, once more, to 
a seated woman, richly attired and nobly adorned, surrounded by the tools 
of early modern imperial expansion—maps, books, compasses, and so on. 
This time, however, the allegory represents not the Maiden of Amsterdam 
but Queen Europa, and the didactic message has shifted from a provincial 
to more broadly global vision of empire, from a vista looking out from 
the banks of the IJ to a grander expression of Europe’s worldly ambitions. 
Or so it might seem. For while the de Hooghe print offers a vision of the 
world, in all its far-flung parts, paying its respect to Europa—empire is on 
the march—it derives, all the same, from the ateliers of Amsterdam. It is a 
Dutch-designed vision, to be sure, yet a vision of European empire.* 
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The duelling visions of empire staged by the two prints illustrate 
shifting sentiments about the Dutch, no less Europe, in the world. The 
earlier image follows a familiar pattern of parochial projection—par for 
the course for an emerging urban emporium (Amsterdam) and a newly 
sovereign state (the Dutch Republic), which, having gained de facto 
independence from Habsburg Spain in 1609, now nurtured higher aspi- 
rations.> The later composition lays out something substantially differ- 
ent, namely a conception of Europe ascendant—there is nary a sign of 
Amsterdam—which de Hooghe constitutes in strikingly global, veritably 
imperial terms. This broader presentation and its articulation of an ambi- 
tious ‘Europe’ turned out to be immensely influential over the coming 
years, offering simultaneously a vision of empire—Europa receives the 
largesse of the world, laid literally at her feet—and a vision of Europe, 
which features as a technologically sophisticated, commercially omnivo- 
rous, geographically expansive queen of the world. This would be the 
vision that ushered in modern Western imperialism and the global age 
that ensued. That it developed from the ateliers of Amsterdam points to 
a critical, if overlooked, role played by the Dutch in envisioning empire 
and envisioning the expansion of Europe in the world. 

It indicates, as well, something distinctive about the ‘Dutch’ vision 
of empire: its parochial origins notwithstanding, the Dutch-generated 
vision of empire instigated a new European sensibility. This occurred 
over time, as the two prints suggest, as a progressive process. The evolv- 
ing global image produced in the Netherlands endeavoured, in the first 
place, to promote the Dutch in the world (or at least Amsterdam as the 
embodiment of Dutch global aspirations) and, decades later, to efface the 
Dutch imperial project by allowing it to be subsumed by the conceit of 
‘Europe’ in the world. The second formulation does not do away with 
the idea of national imperial ventures and with the characteristic propa- 
ganda that supported them. The vision of empire expressed by Visscher’s 
1611 patriotic panorama (along with numerous other, similarly designed 
Dutch sources from the first half of the seventeenth century) finds par- 
allel expression, for example, in British and French materials of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—this is how imperial propaganda 
typically works. Yet alongside these national expressions stands a com- 
peting image of Europe in the world and indeed of Europe per se. De 
Hooghe’s engraving is one of several originating in Dutch workshops at 
the turn of the eighteenth century that promoted a distinctly continental 
vision of global expansion. These sources express a generically European 
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perspective in place of a specifically Dutch, English, French, or Spanish 
one; they offer a wide-angle view of a world in which ‘Europe’ makes 
its way abroad. The images do not, by any means, do away with impe- 
rial sensibilities, but they replace them with something vaster, grander, 
more all-encompassing: they present a hyper-imperial perspective on the 
world. Hyper-imperialism incorporated more than any specific national 
agenda and projected more than any single colonial program. Rather, it 
situated an ascendant ‘Europe’ in a wider colonial world, thus establish- 
ing a motif and sensibility that would hold remarkable sway through the 
so-called age of empire. 

The Dutch-devised vision of empire—which would become a 
European vision of empire and an enticement to colonial expansion— 
turns out to be of great consequence for global history. It derived 
from the distinctive circumstances of the Netherlands, along with the 
canny strategies of the artists and workshops, writers and printers, who 
designed the images and projected their visions of the early modern 
world. They did so in various sources of geography—prints and texts, 
above all, yet also other forms of visual and rhetorical expression—and 
these sources tell a fascinating story of how the Netherlands assimilated 
and then situated themselves in the early modern world. This story per- 
tains not only to Dutch global expansion and the imperial history of the 
Netherlands; it speaks, as well, to the development of European visions 
of empire and the colonial history that relates to it. As such, it offers a 
useful corrective to that historiography and an important revision to pre- 
vailing narratives that see ‘European’ colonialism emerging fully formed 
in the eighteenth century. It did not. The appearance on the global stage 
of Homo europaeus—the protagonist of postcolonial theory—has a back- 
story, and that story relates directly to Dutch ateliers and Dutch visions 
of empire. The Dutch case may be distinctive, yet it is also instructive 
and instrumental to the construction of ‘Europe’ and the broader history 
of modern colonialism and empire.° 


II: COLONIZED AND COLONIZERS 


The distinctive case of the Netherlands derives from a distinctive site 
of departure. The Dutch entered the age of European expansion from 
an utterly unique vantage point: from under the imperial shadow of 
Habsburg Spain, thus themselves subjects of an empire. This meant 
that their earliest gambit in Europe’s overseas scramble—their early 
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seventeenth-century go at global expansion, both in the East and West 
Indies—originated from a singular imperial vision. It rested on an 
anti-imperial foundation, rhetorically speaking, insofar as the Dutch 
fashioned themselves the Anti-Habsburg; they imagined themselves 
sailing to the New World (to take the sharper example) less to con- 
quer than to ally with the indigenous Americans against ‘Spanish tyr- 
anny’. This took place, furthermore, at the pivotal moment when the 
Dutch became Dutch following their national revolt against the Spanish 
Crown. This formative, defiant political moment also marks the opening 
chapter of the Dutch ‘enterprise of the Indies’ (to invoke Columbus’s 
famous expression) and imperial ‘grand design’ (the term favoured by 
early Dutch colonialists: groot desseyn), which emerged simultaneously 
from the crucible of battle—the intention to attack the enemy’s thinly 
defended overseas possessions, its weak colonial underbelly—and_ the 
fiery workshops of the rebel propagandists. The latter seized upon the 
trope of ‘Spanish tyranny in the Indies’ to make the highly idiosyncratic 
case that their enemy’s enemy was their friend and potential ally in the 
war against Habsburg ‘universal monarchy’. A global campaign against 
the haughty Habsburg empire justified a global alliance with those who 
opposed Habsburg imperium. This conceit legitimated, at least in its rhe- 
torical formulation, Dutch overseas engagements in their earliest years. 
And while such rhetoric may have been far-fetched—it was eventually 
discarded when the exigencies of commerce and colonization superseded 
those of alliance and brotherhood—it nonetheless shaped Dutch concep- 
tions of their place in the world as these developed in the opening years 
of the seventeenth century.” 

This early rhetorical moment sustained Dutch imperial visions 
through the first several decades of the seventeenth century, even if it 
would yield, by the middle of the century, to the hard-nosed realities 
of Dutch imperial actions. In the meantime, however, an entirely dis- 
tinctive and ultimately influential form of colonial discourse developed 
in the Low Countries, which offered a novel vision of empire—of its 
motives, practices, and hoped for outcomes. This discourse contrib- 
uted, as well, in subtle and often unremarked ways, to what might be 
thought of as a Northern European vision of empire: strategies for over- 
seas action shared by Dutch, English, and French theorists of empire. 
The terms of this rhetorical construct were rooted in the anti- Habsburg 
and Protestant polemics of the sixteenth century, which gained force fol- 
lowing the Revolt of the Netherlands in the final decades of the century. 
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The argument was simple. The dreadful deeds of the Habsburg ‘univer- 
sal monarchy’ were offensive across all of its global territories, and those 
abominable acts visited upon the indigenous peoples of the New World 
reflected those perpetrated in the Old World—for example, against the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries. (Spain’s transgressions in Italy were 
also singled out for rebuke; meanwhile Habsburg colonial conduct 
was generalized so as to encompass Iberian aggression in Asia no less 
America.) The key witness for the prosecution was himself a Spaniard 
and an eyewitness to the horrendous deeds he described, Fray Bartolomé 
de las Casas; and the Dominican’s brief against Castile for its ‘destruction 
of the Indies’ was publicized primarily—and relentlessly—by printers of 
the Netherlands, who transformed a relatively obscure Spanish text into 
a potent piece of anti-Spanish propaganda.® They also bruited its con- 
tents widely. Las Casian arguments show up incessantly in the pamphlets 
of the Dutch rebel party, and they flow clearly through several of the 
key documents of the Revolt—most strikingly, in William of Orange’s 
foundational Apologie.? The net effect of this rhetorical campaign was 
to blacken the reputation of Habsburg Spain for its colonial misdeeds in 
Europe (above all, the Low Countries) and overseas. They were globally 
iniquitous. 

The solution, likewise, was simple. The Dutch would ally with the 
enemies of Castile, both at home and abroad, and thereby overturn 
the global ‘tyranny’ of the Habsburg empire. This strategy suggested, 
moreover, not merely kinship with the inhabitants of America (and, 
theoretically, with those suffering under Hispano-Portuguese influ- 
ence in Asia) but a grander imperial vision for all who would oppose 
Spain. This was a capacious category that included the activist, enter- 
prising, Hispanophobic factions spread across Northern Europe. And it 
embraced expansionist Protestants. For while the anti-Catholic stream 
of this anti- Habsburg critique was not necessarily the most splashy—Las 
Casas was, after all, presenting his case from under a Dominican habit— 
an undercurrent of traditional anti-Papal, Reformation invective in these 
sources is easily detected. As such, the Dutch vision of empire—to take 
the battle to the Habsburg enemy at home and abroad; to challenge the 
papal bull that arrogantly granted the non-European world to the care of 
Spain and Portugal; to offer an antidote to the poisonous offenses com- 
mitted across the globe by servants of the Spanish crown—was adopted 
outside of the Netherlands, as well. It became the anti- Habsburg model 
of empire. It was appropriated by adventure-minded Elizabethans, such 
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as Sir Walter Ralegh, who hoped to perform a ‘courteous conquest’ in 
the Americas and thus undo the shamelessly discourteous acts of the 
conquistadores, and it informed the reports of those French Huguenots 
of the mid-to-late sixteenth century who decried the massacres perpe- 
trated by Habsburg soldiers in La Floride and other sites where French 
Calvinists had endeavoured to counteract the ‘extreme cruelty’ of the 
Spanish.!° More to the point, it shaped the programmatic writings of 
the Dutch merchant-investor Willem Usselincx, who began to lobby, in 
a series of forceful pamphlets penned in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, for a West Indies company, an enterprise that was conceived 
expressly to ‘save’ the Indians from the cruelty of Spain. And from these 
influential pamphlets emerged the original proposals for the Dutch West 
India Company, which was ultimately founded in 1621.!! 

The project of Usselincx and the upstart Dutch Republic presented, 
in this way, a distinctive vision of empire. It posited an innovative, anti- 
Habsburg paradigm of overseas enterprise: both in the literal sense that 
the goal was to attack the Spanish and Portuguese (under Habsburg 
control since 1580) overseas and recapture their ill-seized colonies—to 
conquer, as it were, the conguistadores—and in the broader ethical sense 
that the Dutch vision of empire was meant to differ morally from the 
existing Spanish example. Whereas the latter was established through 
violence and greed, and threatened to spread the poisonous practices 
of Catholicism abroad, the Dutch model derived from putatively press- 
ing moral imperatives: to save the Indians and all others harassed by the 
Habsburg ‘universal monarchy’ and to deliver, in place of papist Spanish 
tyranny, pious Protestant governance. 


III: AN Empire OF GEOGRAPHY 


The initial, ideologically inspired Dutch vision of empire, elabo- 
rated in the opening years of the seventeenth century, ceded by mid- 
dle of the century to the exigencies of Dutch imperial action: their 
settlements in North and South America, their slave-trading posts in 
West Africa, and their hard-nosed strategies for commercial expansion 
in Asia. If the Dutch originally packaged their overseas ambitions in 
quasi-moral terms—as a mission to protect the ‘innocent’ Indians and 
to bring proper (Protestant) religion to America, no less Asia—these 
rhetorical tropes would soon fade, as the Dutch developed and culti- 
vated more plainly colonial programs. These take off over the first half 
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of the seventeenth century, in concert with the drumbeat of war against 
Spain.!? The rise of the Dutch Atlantic empire is particularly impres- 
sive.!° By the 1640s, the WIC controlled colonies and coasts in North 
and South America, in the Caribbean and West Africa, and these were 
adroitly managed under the direction of Johan Maurits, the prince of 
Nassau-Siegen and a cousin of the Dutch stadhouder.'* Yet imperial tides 
shifted once again post-1648: a planter revolt in Brazil (led by displaced 
Portuguese sugar-mill owners), a series of Anglo-Dutch wars (which 
spanned both the North Sea and North Atlantic), and the bankruptcy of 
the WIC (not least, from the costs of war and imperial over-extension) 
much diminished, and then all but extinguished, the Dutch Atlantic 
empire. Meanwhile in Asia, the Dutch begin to cede, in the final decades 
of the seventeenth century, relative market share to Britain and France. 
It is not that the Dutch retreat altogether from overseas engagements: 
far from it. Yet they shift from what had been a strategy of aggressive 
territorial expansion—standard operating procedure for early modern 
imperialists—to an empire predicated chiefly on trade. 

And with this shift comes a corresponding transformation of the 
Dutch vision and rhetoric of empire, as talk of ‘innocent’ indigenes and 
calls for ‘pious’ commerce subside. In its place? What is most striking 
about Dutch publications in these years (the final decades of the seven- 
teenth century and the opening few of the eighteenth) is the very absence 
of a vision of a particularly Dutch empire. On the contrary, printed texts 
and visual arts that engage with the overseas world—books, maps, prints, 
paintings, and so on—go out of their way to efface the Dutch global 
presence. In fact, rather than a vision of a particularly Dutch empire— 
of Dutch colonial activities, Dutch commercial expansion, Dutch global 
attainments—these sources project a vision of Europeans engaging with 
the world: hence Queen Europa and her foreign suitors (cf. Image 4.2). 
These texts and images, moreover, tend to amalgamate the impe- 
rial powers of the West by offering, in place of a specifically ‘Dutch’, 
‘British’, ‘French’, or ‘Spanish’ angle on the world, a broadly ‘European’ 
perspective. Rather than narrating the actions and advances of this or that 
imperial enterprise, in other words, these sources linger on the myriad 
peoples and products, landscapes and naturalia, wonders and pleasures, 
of a widely accessible, mutually attractive exotic world. 

These sources range broadly. They include histories and ethnographies 
of foreign nations, and vast printed compendia that describe the ‘races’, 
religions, and natural wonders of the world. They embrace, as well, a 
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great variety of media, comprising decorative maps and global atlases; 
an abundance of prints and paintings that depict the landscapes, city- 
scapes, peoples, and precious products of the world; and several varieties 
of material arts embellished with images of the world. And these sources 
spread extensively. Printed volumes produced in Holland—to cite but 
one example and one medium—appeared not only in Dutch and Latin 
editions, but also and routinely translated into French, German, and 
even Spanish. Collectively, these materials offered European consumers a 
multi-media geography of the world. Indeed, in the final decades of the 
seventeenth century, the Dutch became Europe’s leading purveyors of 
global knowledge: of geopolitical knowledge, of historical knowledge, of 
natural-historical knowledge, and of material knowledge of the non-Eu- 
ropean world. They offered an innovative vision of the world to those 
who were themselves increasingly engaged with the world. These sources 
demonstrate, in short, how the Dutch in these years cultivated, rather 
than a territorial empire, an empire of geography.!® 

The emergence of a new brand of geography and its manufacture in 
the Netherlands, more particularly, pertains, in yet another way, to the 
distinctiveness of the Dutch vision of empire. The production in the 
Netherlands of knowledge of the non-European world and the formu- 
lation and circulation of a form of imperial ‘science’ by the Dutch—who 
positively excelled at the business of making and disseminating books, 
maps, prints, paintings, and artefacts that in some way described and 
delineated the non-European world—is striking for its timing, tenor, and 
trajectory. It came at a moment when the Dutch were themselves recal- 
ibrating and reducing their national imperial ambitions. Gone, more or 
less, was the WIC’s Atlantic empire (even while illicit trade would per- 
sist); and, while the machinery of Dutch-Asian traffic continued to hum, 
the VOC had begun to forfeit some of its commercial dominance to the 
British and French East India companies. More to the point, the sources 
of worldly knowledge produced in the Republic, rather than pitching to 
a Dutch audience—by celebrating this or that Dutch ‘conquest’ abroad 
or by highlighting potential Dutch colonial expansions—appealed more 
subtly to a generic ‘European’. This pattern of consumption can be read- 
ily deduced from patterns of production. Editions in English, French, 
German, and Latin; widely circulated maps, which needed no translation; 
prints, painting, and material arts that sold across Europe: all indicate the 
capacious market for Dutch-made geography and for other Dutch-made 
products that offered Europeans an image of the world.!° 
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All of this points to a striking quality of the Dutch vision of the 
world—and of empire—in this pivotal period of imperial projection and 
European expansion. The forms of colonial knowledge that derived from 
the Netherlands in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
did not directly or principally support Dutch colonial power, at least not 
in ways most postcolonial theorists understand that equation (‘knowl- 
edge is power’). This is distinctive in yet another way. The production 
and consumption of Dutch sources related to the non-European world, 
which circulated knowledge of the non-European world widely—and 
which carried in them the seeds of what would come to be called colo- 
nial ‘science’-—confounds our expectations of the way knowledge and 
power are intended to correlate. Here a brief historiographical turn is 
in order. The key arguments of Edward Said’s Orientalism pertain pre- 
cisely to the ways cultures of colonial knowledge influence regimes of 
imperial power.!” Said’s dialectics of knowledge and power (which he 
extrapolated, in turn, from the insights of Michel Foucault’s work on the 
‘archaeologies’ and ‘genealogies’ of knowledge), even as they have been 
critiqued and nuanced over the years, remain the foundations on which 
colonial studies rest.!8 Yet the case of the early modern Netherlands and 
its role in the production of extra-European geography—certainly a key 
form of colonial knowledge—reveals a fissure in this construct. Dutch 
‘knowledge’—the forms of geography made in the Netherlands—did 
not support Dutch power, at least not the prototypically national-im- 
perial form of power that Said and others identify in their postcolonial 
critiques. It did support a form of soft power—the pre-eminence of the 
Dutch in the business of geography—and it also supported a wave of 
European expansion, which would begin to swell in the early eighteenth 
century and crest by the late nineteenth. But Dutch sources did not pay 
particular attention to Dutch colonial expansion per se. Dutch geogra- 
phy fed the aspirations of European empires. 

That Said did not even identify the Netherlands among the sources 
of colonial knowledge—there is nary a mention of the Dutch in 
Orientalism—is_ significant. It speaks to the success of Dutch atel- 
iers in purveying, rather than a parochially Dutch product, a seem- 
ingly European one. It speaks to their ability to elide the Dutch role 
as a colonial actor and to fashion a European figure in its place—what 
Frederick Cooper and Ann Stoler have called Homo europaeus and what 
the engraver Romeyn de Hooghe allegorized as Queen Europa. And 
just as the early modern Dutch managed to obscure their place in the 
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production of colonial knowledge, modern Dutch (and indeed modern 
European) historiography has, likewise, tended to overlook or perhaps 
even obscure Dutch imperial presence. The critic Ann Stoler has writ- 
ten, in a slightly different context, of the ‘colonial aphasia’ that European 
nations can seem to suffer in the aftermath of their imperial past (her ref- 
erence is to France and its colonies).!° ‘Aphasia’ in Stoler’s critical vocab- 
wary supplants the more common ‘amnesia’ or simply ‘forgetting’, yet in 
all cases the aim is to underscore the ways modern European nations can 
occlude their imperial past. In the case of the Netherlands, history and 
historiography may work in concert, insofar as the successful effacement 
of the Dutch in sources of early modern geography may portend the 
muted narrative of Dutch empire in sources of modern history: the ability 
of the Dutch to fly under the radar of imperial historiography. That said, 
what the Dutch did devise and promote in these early modern sources is 
no less critical to the field of colonial studies, namely a vision of Europe 
in the world and a projection of hyper-imperialism. 


IV: Case IN Point: THE DutcH, ‘EMPIRE’, AND JAPAN 


To recap: Around the turn of the seventeenth century, as the Dutch were 
in the process of becoming Dutch, waging an all-out war of independ- 
ence against Habsburg Spain, they cast their eyes abroad, where they 
endeavoured to extend the patriotic battle against the enemy. The Dutch 
vision of empire in this early period radiated a rosy, morally-tinged hue. 
The Dutch hoped to liberate the indigenous Americans from the tyr- 
anny of Spain, their shared enemy and mutual colonial antagonist, and 
they aspired, otherwise, to model a more virtuous form of colonial, no 
less commercial, conduct than the Iberians. This was a plainly provincial 
vision of empire. By the turn of the eighteenth century, however, when 
the Dutch no longer nurtured such national imperial aspirations, they no 
longer propagated an expressly Dutch vision of empire. On the contrary, 
the Dutch served as mediators of European knowledge of empire, pro- 
ducing a large variety of sources in these years that presented a broadly 
European vision of the exotic world. In these sources, moreover, Dutch 
producers subtly and cleverly removed themselves from the global scenes 
they sketched and narrated, casting instead a generically European pro- 
tagonist in the world. Rather than a Dutch vision of empire, in other 
words, they projected a European vision of global action; they projected 
a brand of hyper-imperialism. 
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The Dutch remained, of course, actively engaged in the world—as 
factors in various ports of trade, as conduits for inter-Asian commerce, as 
mediators of global geographic knowledge—and this raises the question 
of how to project a vision of empire and of ‘Europeans’ in the world in 
which the Dutch cast no shadow. Nowhere would this challenge pres- 
ent itself more awkwardly than the case of Japan, where the Dutch East 
India Company occupied a veritably unique position: they were the sole 
European entity permitted by the Tokugawa regime to trade with Japan 
or even set foot on Japanese soil. This would have been the case from 
around 1640 until the mid-nineteenth century, a period during which 
Dutch ateliers continued to churn out the most vital accounts of Japan 
and East Asia, more generally, sources that presented a mostly European 
perspective of the Far East and gained popularity, accordingly.2° How did 
they manage this trick? How, that is, did they successfully produce books 
and images of Japan, yet also elide the Dutch presence—indeed pre-em- 
inence—in Japan? How did Europeans envision ‘empire’ in Japan, and 
how did the Dutch fit into that picture? 

Among the very few non-VOC-employed Europeans who did 
land in Japan was Lemuel Gulliver, who touched down on the island 
of Honshu in late May of 1709 and left an account of his experience, 
recorded by Jonathan Swift in Gulliver’s Travels (1726).?! Gulliver offers 
an intriguing perspective both on Japan (which is the only land he vis- 
its that can be identified on a bona fide map) and on the Dutch pres- 
ence in Japan. In the process, he also provides insights into the Dutch 
vision of the world—their own carefully curated image of their place and 
role in the expanding early modern globe—and of the world’s vision 
of the Dutch, with whom Gulliver must engage during his Japanese 
sojourn. His engagement centres on a fascinating episode—a sharp satire 
of European overseas traffic—that, inter alia, illustrates how the Dutch 
vision of empire projected, as it were, on to the wider European screen. 
In fact, though set in Japan, the episode touches mostly on European 
concerns—religion and commerce, above all—and on European rivalries, 
particularly between the Dutch and the British. More broadly, the affair 
brings into focus what constitutes ‘European’ and how a ‘vision’ of over- 
seas empires could impinge on these qualities. 

Upon arrival in Japan, Gulliver has two pressing concerns that he 
wishes to discuss (rather improbably) with the emperor (by which Swift 
had in mind the Tokugawa shogun). The first has to do with his pros- 
pects of getting back to Europe, and Gulliver explains that his ‘European 
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[...] Countenance’—a vague, but discernibly racialist, quality—invites 
certain accommodations from the Japanese. They apparently did not dis- 
tinguish among categories of ‘European’, and he is given safe passage to 
Edo (Tokyo), from where he secures further assurances of a voyage back 
to Europe. The second matter sheds a bit more light on what is meant 
in this context by ‘European’: Northern European, the reader comes to 
understand, and implicitly Protestant. And here Swift thrusts the reader 
into the confessional debates of the period, particularly over the deli- 
cate matter of religious icons. For Gulliver expresses his ‘Scruple’ over 
the prospect of ‘trampling upon the Crucifix’, a performance of apos- 
tasy that he links with Dutch traders in ‘Nangasac’ (Nagasaki).?? Swift 
garbles here several bits of Japanalia, although his arresting reference is 
relatively accurate and historical. The ‘trampling’ he has in mind would 
have been executed on icons, not crosses, typically prints or sculpted 
images bearing traditional Christian iconography (Pieta, Ecce Homo, 
Madonna of the Rosary, etc.); these were used for the practice of e-fumi 
or ‘picture stepping’ (AAS), the object itself technically called fumi-e 
(GAARA: ‘stepping-on picture’). The performance of e-fumi—which 
Gulliver is at pains to avoid—was demanded by the shogunate, particu- 
larly in Nagasaki prefecture, to conduct a perverse form of census. Locals 
and foreigners alike (the latter necessarily employees of the VOC) were 
obliged to tread on Christian imagery—to perform apostasy—to demon- 
strate their allegiance to the Tokugawa regime rather than to a foreign, 
potentially subversive regime of faith (Christianity). 

Gulliver’s fleeting glimpse of the Dutch in Japan—the eastern-most 
edges of their commercial ‘empire’, where the VOC by this time pos- 
sessed exclusive European trading rights—bears significance for several 
reasons. First, it casts a brief flash of light on an otherwise shadowy, 
yet sensational, practice. The out-of-the-blue quality of Swift’s ‘icono- 
clastic’ anecdote (the Japanese excursion, within the framework of the 
novel, follows a more typical visit to Luggnagg) points to the under-the- 
radar nature of Dutch activities and quasi-colonial presence in Japan. 
By the time Swift remarked upon it, the performance of e-fumi went 
back a hundred or so years (to circa 1629), and it would continue for 
another century, at least—yet it passes virtually unremarked, otherwise, 
in European letters (Voltaire makes a brief allusion to it a few decades 
later in Candide, likewise in the context of satire).?? Second, it reminds 
us of the utterly precarious state of the Dutch in Japan; for while they 
may have held exclusive European trading rights with the island nation, 
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they did so at the whim of the shogun. They did so also from the 
margins of Japan, literally. Dutch imperial reach extended not an inch 
beyond their cordoned-off factory on the man-made island of Dejima, 
in Nagasaki Bay, in the southeastern-most reaches of Japan and far from 
the court in Edo; and even there they had to follow the strict directives 
of the bakufu. As Adam Clulow has convincingly argued, Dutch imperial 
ambitions in Japan (and their putative colonial sway) were always more 
theoretical than actual, a hopeful vision sketched out in VOC chambers 
rather than hard power exercised on the ground.?* 

And here we return to the Dutch vision of empire, as well as Swift’s 
vision of the Dutch empire: the former largely shaped the latter, and, 
in all cases, impressions derived overwhelmingly from an exclusive set 
of workshops in Holland. It bears emphasizing: nearly all accounts of 
Japan published in early modern Europe—the texts of Francois Caron 
(1645/1661), Arnoldus Montanus (1669), Frangois Valentijn (1724— 
1726), and Engelbert Kaempfer (1727/1729); along with the maps 
issued by the firms of Blaeu, Visscher, van Keulen, and de Wit—were 
manufactured in Dutch ateliers (even if they may have derived from non- 
Dutch materials, which Dutch publishers would have repurposed and 
printed under their own names). These Dutch-made materials appeared, 
moreover, in multiple editions and languages—Dutch, French, English, 
German, Latin—thereby shaping Ewrope’s impression of the island 
empire. In this way, the Dutch-made vision projected widely. Yet even as 
the Dutch controlled the European narrative and prospect of Japan, they 
offered a fairly dim sense of the Dutch in Japan. Paradoxically, Dutch- 
made accounts do not dwell on the Dutch presence in Japan, do not 
highlight Dutch commerce in Japan, and rarely note the unique Dutch 
position in Japan. In fact, they hardly harp at all on the religious politics 
that led to the Portuguese-Catholic ouster from the country and their 
replacement by Dutch traders—the very merchants savagely satirized in 
Gulliver’s Travels—except to note the wondrous cruelty of the Tokugawa 
regime in suppressing the Shimabara Rebellion and_ persecuting 
‘Christians’. The latter—Catholics, in fact—are described in the sources 
in generic terms, thus with minimal recourse to confessional rancour. 

Swift follows these rhetorical leads. It is ironic that the British 
author seems mot to underscore the exclusivity of the VOC in Japan— 
he observes Dutch traders and certainly caricatures their greed—but 
speaks blandly instead of ‘Europeans’. During Gulliver’s brief stay on 
the island of Honshu, he presents himself initially as a ‘European’ and 
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only later offers himself as a Dutchman in order to secure passage on 
the slyly named Amboyna, sailing to Amsterdam. (The allusion to the 
so-called massacre at Amboyna, site of an infamous Anglo-Dutch colo- 
nial showdown, would have been obvious to contemporary readers.) It 
is as a European spectator that Swift grants his readers a vision of Japan, 
and this amounts to a considerable irony: Of all spots in early modern 
Europe’s overseas world, Japan would have ranked among the most pro- 
nouncedly and determinately Dutch. Yet it is envisioned in Gulliver's 
Travels as a place where a ‘European’ might alight and potentially traffic. 
Thus the Dutch-made vision of Japan, as appropriated by Swift, enables a 
British author to cast his own imperial vision broadly. 


V: CONCLUSION: THE DuTCcH, ‘EUROPE’, AND THE WORLD 


There is a striking paradox at the heart of any historical inquiry into 
the Dutch vision of empire. The early modern Dutch cast a vision of 
empire that is pronouncedly w#-Dutch. The Dutch turn out to be nota- 
bly proficient at generating prospects of an imperial world, especially 
in the second half of the seventeenth century and the early decades of 
the eighteenth, yet the global visions produced by the fecund ateliers of 
the Netherlands are at pains to occlude the Dutch. That said, they cre- 
ate something remarkably vital, all the same, by formulating a European 
vision of empire, which circulates in the influential and widely distributed 
volumes of Dutch-made geography and other Dutch-produced books, 
maps, prints, paintings, and material arts that engage with the world. In 
these myriad sources, the canny producers of the Netherlands promote 
not so much the Dutch in the world, but Europe in the world; not so 
much a vision of Dutch empire, but a more adoptable, malleable, amena- 
ble, pan-European vision of a hyper-imperial world. 

That the idea of ‘Europe’ has a history is well understood.?> What is 
perhaps less well understood are the nuances of European identity—the 
differences among shifting notions of ‘Europe’—and the timeline of their 
development. The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, dur- 
ing which time the Dutch were busy making and marketing visions of the 
world and of Europe’s place in it, happens to be a pivotal moment in this 
historical development. One hundred years earlier, Queen Europa might 
have been associated with her religious identity—as she is on the famous 
frontispiece to Abraham Ortelius’s Theatrum orbis terrarum (1570), the 
first European atlas of the world (Image 4.3). Here the queen clasps a 
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Image 4.3 Frontispiece (engraving) to Abraham Ortelius, Theatrum orbis ter- 
rum (Antwerp, 1570; ed. 1612) 
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cross-bearing orb, the globus cruciger, thus advertising with this ancient 
Christian symbol her authority in the world. She may well have perched 
presumptuously above the other Continents, yet hers would have been 
a religious perspective on the world. Meanwhile, by the time Romeyn 
de Hooghe etched his regal image of Europa at the turn of the eight- 
eenth century, she bears not religious but navigational tools and other 
instruments for measuring and advancing—a compass on her lap, a book 
(rutter?) balanced on her right knee, plans for a fortress in her left hand— 
indicating a wholly revised agenda (cf. Image 4.2). While Queen Europa 
may have earlier yearned to convert the heathen souls of the orbis ter- 
rarum, she later calculates and contemplates how to colonize the ‘races’ 
of the world and to reap the tangible benefits that are delivered by the 
global emissaries of de Hooghe’s composition. Ortelius’s Europa hoped 
to transcend the confessional rancour of the late sixteenth century (the 
famous mapmaker was famously irenical in matters of faith). De Hooghe’s 
queen, by contrast, takes a secular and material approach to the world, 
reflecting the hyper-imperial perspective of her target audience. 

Why did this reformulated ‘Europe’ emerge from the ateliers of 
Holland and why then? The superb draftsmen and mapmakers, etchers 
and printers, painters and collectors of the Dutch Republic suggest the 
outstanding resources that would have been enlisted for this project of 
describing the world. And by offering a broadly European version of the 
world, the producers of the Netherlands would have cleverly expanded 
their market: rather than a parochially pitched product describing the 
Dutch in the world, they designed books and maps and artefacts that 
appealed to a globally minded ‘European’—a newly constituted, trans- 
national consumer. The marketing angle here is significant. It is worth 
recalling the originally distinctive approach of the Netherlands when they 
envisioned ‘empire’: the early seventeenth-century conceit of expanding 
overseas to assist exotic allies in the war against Habsburg universal mon- 
archy. What began as an idiosyncratic view of the Dutch in the world 
transformed, for a brief period in the early-to-mid decades of the seven- 
teenth century, into a more ‘traditional’, territorially ambitious vision of 
empire. Yet as the Dutch agenda overseas shifted once again, so too did 
the prospects—and profits—of the Dutch vision. By the later seventeenth 
century, the advantages of depicting ‘Europe’ in the world outweighed 
the benefits of touting a Dutch imperial project that had mostly fizzled 
out—hence the empire of geography that developed in the final decades 
of the century. Geography was good business, and the Dutch proved to 
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be good at geography. The Dutch vision of empire was ultimately a mar- 
ket-savvy, hyper-imperial vision of Europeans in the world. Delivered in 
the form of texts and images that circulated across all of Europe, this 
vision proved effective both in terms of its consumer reach—it sold 
broadly—and its longer-term role in shaping a generically European 
vision of empire. It was these sources and this vision that set the stage for 
modern European expansion and the age of empire that ensued. 


NOTES 


1. Claes Jansz. Visscher (II), Profiel van Amsterdam, gezien vanaf het If 
(Amsterdam, 1611), etching and engraving, printed from four 
plates, 26 x 112.2 cm. The full print can be found in the collection of 
Rijksmuseum (object number RP-P-OB-103.723); for further details, 
bibliography, and an online reproduction, see: https://www.rijksmu- 
seum.nl/nl/collectie /RP-P-OB-103.723. 

2. Visscher, Profiel van Amsterdam. The quotations come from the print 
itself, which, in its original form, included an explanatory text and a key 
to the figures (and still does in the rare examples that have not been cut 
down to size). 

3. After Romeyn de Hooghe, etching, c. 38 x 49 cm. The print serves as a 
frontispiece to Pieter van der Aa, La galerie agréable du monde (Leiden, 
ca. 1729). 

4. De Hooghe’s composition was designed originally for Carel Allard’s Orbis 
habitabilis oppida et vestitus, published circa 1700 (the print itself is some- 
times dated ca. 1695). As with most of de Hooghe’s work, it circulated 
in multiple forms and publications, including those of Pieter van der Aa 
(a master of recycling prints), who later used it for the frontispiece of La 
galerie agréable du monde (ca. 1729). 

5. The Twelve Year Truce, signed in 1609, granted the northern provinces 
of the Low Countries political independence from Habsburg rule, even as 
the fighting would continue after the truce expired. Final peace was con- 
cluded and the Dutch Republic formally recognized upon the signing of 
the Peace of Miinster in 1648. 

6. The reference to ‘Homo europaeus alludes to the discussion of modern 
European colonialism in the seminal text of Frederick Cooper and Ann 
Laura Stoler, eds. Tensions of Empire: Colonial Cultures in a Bourgeois 
World (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997); 
see p. 3 and passim. 

7. These arguments are developed more thoroughly in Benjamin Schmidt, 
Innocence Abroad: The Dutch Imagination and the New World, 1570- 
1670 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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CHAPTER 5 


Comparatively Exceptional: The Paradoxes 
of Twentieth-Century Dutch Imperialism 
and Decolonization 


Jennifer L. Foray 


Writing in a seminal 2013 piece taking stock of the state of Dutch 
imperial studies, Remco Raben has argued that Dutch scholars, unlike 
their French and British peers, have yet to produce a ‘New Imperial 
History.’ Instead, he claims, ‘Dutch colonial history writing has retained 
a thoroughly empiricist and “unproblematic” attitude and fosters a strong 
skepticism towards postcolonial theorization.’ As corrective, he suggests 
various avenues of analysis that might inform and advance Dutch histo- 
riography, whether the popular manifestations of empire, ‘the webbed 
character of colonial spaces,’ or the moral consequences of imperialism 
as reflected in the activities of philanthropic and missionary societies. For 
Raben, the Netherlands must constitute part of a larger imperial history, 
encompassing not only Europe but the world. Further, he argues, when 
scholars adopt a more expansive conceptualization of ‘colonial’ incorpo- 
rating metropole and colony within the same analytical framework, they 
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must also avoid abstract, even fetishized notions of Dutch ‘identity’—a 
particular problem evident in British New Imperial Histories. In sum, 
Raben’s piece constitutes an unequivocal, powerful call-to-action aimed 
at all those scholars, Dutch and non-Dutch alike, working in the field.! 

Three years after the publication of this piece, the ‘Visions of Empire 
in Dutch History’ conference convened a group of international scholars 
to address the history of thinking about both the early modern and mod- 
ern Dutch empire. My contribution highlighted recurrent claims—seen 
in both academic and popular histories—of the modern Dutch empire 
as ‘exceptional,’ a political entity charting a starkly different path than 
that of its European imperial neighbors. Responding to some of the con- 
cerns I articulated, one of the other conference participants questioned 
whether the Netherlands was, in fact, prepared for a more nuanced 
discussion of its colonial past and postcolonial present. His question 
remained unanswered, but the implications were clear: for whatever rea- 
son, the Dutch had proved unable to grapple with their imperial history 
in the manner that other peoples and nations had done. His skepticism, 
I argue, points to a larger problem with the field of Dutch colonial (and 
decolonization) history: namely, the enduring and sometimes inexplica- 
ble focus on Dutch exceptionality. 

To some extent, this tendency to emphasize exceptionality is the logi- 
cal outgrowth of the tremendous range of colonial practices and policies 
seen throughout the European-held overseas territories in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Furthermore, European imperialists—no matter 
their national origins—believed themselves to be charting special paths, 
and they framed their respective colonial projects as different from that 
implemented in other empires or even in their own empire’s other terri- 
tories. Neither the Dutch colonial project nor the decolonization process 
in the Dutch empire were identical to those seen elsewhere, so, natu- 
rally, we can expect a range of historiographical approaches. However, 
in Dutch academia at least, we can perceive an endless rhetorical loop 
of sorts, claiming that Dutch historiography is exceptional because the 
Dutch empire was exceptional, but only those aware of this exceptional 
status—and with the linguistic skills and positioning to best appreciate 
Dutch uniqueness—can explore its exceptionality.” 

In this chapter, I explore how historians continue to employ these 
exceptionalist arguments in their scholarship, and I examine the intellec- 
tual and moral implications inherent in a particular framing device, the 
oft-employed ‘yes, but...’ (‘ja, maar...’) construction. I am concerned 
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less with tracing the historical origins of these exceptionality claims 
than with their continued manifestations in various settings and media, 
whether peer-reviewed scholarship or popular histories and museum 
exhibits. Finally, I reflect upon how a newer generation of historians 
interested in the Dutch empire and decolonization might use subtle rhe- 
torical shifts to reorient scholarship in a more inclusive, and yet more 
analytically rigorous, direction. 

Somewhat paradoxically, this persistent focus on exceptionalism simul- 
taneously demands comparative analysis—for how else can we demon- 
strate whether the Dutch empire can be considered unique?—and 
positions the Netherlands as beyond the realm of comparative analysis. 
Admittedly, there is a dearth of truly comparative studies covering the 
range of European (and non-European) empires. Scholars working out- 
side of the Netherlands have tended to ignore or only briefly address 
the modern Dutch empire, although a spate of newly published texts 
has broken with this tradition to focus on the lesser-studied modern 
empires of the Portuguese and Dutch especially. For their part, promi- 
nent scholars, academic institutions, and publishing venues based in the 
Netherlands have encouraged such comparative analyses, albeit with une- 
ven results.? 

Admittedly, comparative history, when done well, is difficult, labo- 
rious, and time-consuming. Moreover, as Dutch scholar Susan Legéne 
has recently cautioned, reflexively adopting a comparative angle also 
introduces a new set of issues. Writing after her participation in the 
‘Visions of Empire in Dutch History’ conference and its attendant dis- 
cussions, Legéne rejects an “add-on approach” to an intellectual history 
of [Dutch] empire that, in terms of both periodization and perspec- 
tive, would be inspired by methodological nationalism.’ This ‘add-on 
approach’ assumes that Dutch historiography lags behind that of other 
imperial centres, and that Dutch visions of empire should be situated 
alongside British visions of empire, to cite perhaps the most exten- 
sive (and chauvinistic) national historiography. In opposition to this 
approach, Legéne calls upon historians of the Dutch empire and decol- 
onization to explore the deep entanglements and connections between 
European imperialists and nation-states, and to do so by collaborating 
with anthropologists, museum professionals, literary scholars, and others 
operating outside of the formal discipline of history.* 

Although published before Legéne’s criticism, Elizabeth Buettner’s 
2016 study entitled Europe After Empire: Decolonization, Society, and 
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Culture demonstrates how such ideas might be put into practice. 
Buettner, in her words, explicitly rejects ‘both the older academic ten- 
dency to keep Western European nations separate from their empires 
but also the persisting one of keeping them separate from each other.’ 
Taking aim at enduring notions of exceptionalism seen in all national 
historiographies, she instead focuses on ‘parallel processes’ and connec- 
tions seen throughout Europe. Rather than structuring her work solely 
around discrete national case studies, she foregrounds larger trends and 
developments, such as the migratory flows of people, practices, and 
ideas that shaped European societies after 1945.5 Importantly, Buettner 
also addresses why, and to what ends, these exceptionalist claims persist 
throughout contemporary Europe. No postcolonial European society, 
she argues, has fully come to terms with the demographic, socioeco- 
nomic, and cultural shifts of recent decades, and, yet, Europeans con- 
tinue to maintain that their particular national brands of colonialism and 
decolonization were unique. Thus, ‘insistent singularities and supposed 
imperial uniqueness are echoed by often hollow claims about particular 
countries’ special talents for approaching cultural diversity in postcolonial 
Europe.’° In other words, a continued focus on exceptionalism serves 
concrete political objectives in today’s multicultural societies, with mem- 
bers of each country eager to be seen as moral beacons on account of 
both their past and present behavior. 

If Buettner’s Europe After Empire only briefly discusses presentist con- 
cerns informing historical claims of exceptionality, Gloria Wekker’s White 
Innocence: Paradoxes of Colonialism and Race—also published in 2016— 
foregrounds these ideas. Amongst other points, Wekker argues that four 
hundred years of colonial epistemologies and practices have shaped the 
Netherlands’ ‘cultural archive,’ which, in turn, has shaped the images of 
themselves and their society constructed by Dutch men and women. For 
Wekker, this self-image is based upon ‘a general sense of being a small 
but ethically just nation that has something special to offer the world.’ 
That ‘something special’ could have been the prized East Indies col- 
ony or, in more contemporary times, it could be The Hague’s promi- 
nence as a centre of international justice. Claims of exceptionality can 
also manifest themselves in the Dutch academy’s general unwillingness 
to consider as relevant those intellectual frameworks first developed in 
other countries and contexts. Along these lines, Wekker highlights 
Dutch scholars’ avowed resistance to postcoloniality and intersectionality 
in particular. Importantly, though, Wekker does not hold up any other 
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national community or academic establishment as standard-bearer or 
model for the Netherlands. Rather, she is primarily concerned with the 
work yet to be done in both the Dutch academy and society-at-large.7 
White Innocence’s claims have clearly struck a nerve with Dutch audi- 
ences, as evidenced by the sheer volume and type of criticism it con- 
tinues to provoke. But, as Larissa Schulte Nordholt and Remco Raben 
have recently argued, this criticism can be expected from a society 
engaged in colonial apologetics that deny the complex legacies of Dutch 
colonialism.® 

Undoubtedly, in numerous ways, the Netherlands was just another 
modern empire, engaged in the same colonial practices and policies seen 
elsewhere. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Dutch empire, 
or the greater Kingdom of the Netherlands, consisted of the metropoli- 
tan (European) Netherlands, the archipelago of the East Indies, and the 
territories collectively known as the West Indies (the South American 
territory of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana; and the Caribbean islands of 
Curagao, Bonaire, Aruba, St. Maarten, St. Eustatius, and Saba). In these 
territories—but especially in its colonial crown jewel, the East Indies— 
the Netherlands advanced its version of a ‘civilizing mission,’ just as 
Third Republic France promoted mise en valeur in West Africa and Great 
Britain sought to export the railroad as the harbinger of progress and 
prosperity.? In the final years of the nineteenth century, parliamentari- 
ans in The Hague, administrators in the East Indies’ capital of Batavia, 
expert ‘Indologists’ trained in Indonesian traditions and customs, and 
colonial power brokers of all political stripes tasked themselves with 
implementing a new ‘Ethical Policy’ in the East Indies. Proclaiming the 
Netherlands’ moral, economic, and political obligations to develop its 
prized colony, this guiding framework was expressed in large-scale infra- 
structure projects, the expansion of the colony’s network of Indonesian 
primary schools, the implementation of administrative reforms, and the 
introduction of Western-style political institutions. As implemented by 
colonial administrators on the ground, however, this Ethical Policy pri- 
oritized economic development above political and educational reforms, 
and to the benefit of Dutch, not Indonesian, interests.!9 Yet, as the hall- 
mark of an enlightened Dutch colonialism, Ethical Policy’s rosy glow 
remained largely intact for decades to come, as did its ‘ja, maar...’ 
phrasing: yes, Europeans in other empires may have sought to exploit 
their native subjects, but the Dutch forged a different, and far more 
edifying, path. 
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In both metropole and colony, trained Indies experts and administra- 
tors downplayed racial differences and race-based thinking—although 
these, too, marked the Dutch imperial project—and instead offered their 
own model of colonial governance. As described by historian Frances 
Gouda, the Dutch ‘cultural synthesis’ model resembled the French pol- 
icy of association with its professed desire to preserve native traditions, 
but twentieth-century Dutch colonial administrators believed themselves 
to have mastered this approach. Unlike their French colleagues more 
interested in testing universal laws of social progress first established 
during the Enlightenment, the Dutch sought to ascertain local par- 
ticularities through deep cultural study. Building upon adat, the body 
of traditions and laws long maintained and practised by Indonesian 
cultures, the Dutch could claim that their colonial rule was supported 
by scientific knowledge, not brute force. By extension, this approach 
towards colonial governance distinguished the Netherlands from its 
larger imperial neighbors. In other words, Gouda maintains, ‘knowledge 
was the handmaiden of power, whereas a display of authority without 
knowledge would quickly degenerate into the mindless saber-rattling of 
imperial Goliaths.’!! Intricate knowledge of local peoples and practices 
would distinguish the Dutch from their larger imperial neighbors, just 
as it had during the Golden Age of the Dutch East Indies Company. 
Or, as explained more recently by Ethan Mark, a historian of modern 
Asia based in Leiden, the Netherlands became ‘the Little Country That 
Could, a nation with a remarkable capacity to punch above its weight in 
the global competition for riches and prestige.’ Accordingly, for Mark, it 
is unsurprising that ‘self-congratulatory understandings of Dutch colo- 
nialism’ have proven especially durable and potent in the Netherlands. !? 

Extending far beyond the realm of colonial governance, these 
claims of Dutch exceptionality also informed interactions between the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and the members of the world commu- 
nity. If the Dutch wished to succeed in a geopolitical environment dom- 
inated by larger, more powerful nations, Elsbeth Locher-Scholten has 
argued, the Dutch would need to compete on the grounds they knew 
best. Specifically, she argues, ‘the Dutch, belonging to a small nation 
with a strong Calvinist tradition, felt more at ease with ethics and eth- 
ical motives than with the international discourse of power and eco- 
nomics.’!> Put slightly differently by Willem Frijhoff, the Netherlands 
assumed the mantle of guiding nation (gidsland): a moral beacon shin- 
ing its light upon the East Indies, indeed ‘a moral compass for the 
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international community.’!* Again, we can discern the outlines of the ‘ja, 
maar...’ phrasing: yes, other European nations may have set off into the 
world to colonize other lands and peoples, but only the Netherlands did 
it correctly. 

The Netherlands’ failure to actualize such lofty principles was hardly 
exceptional, since no modern European empire completely bridged the 
gap between theory and practice, rhetoric and policy. Nor could they: 
modern European colonialism can hardly be considered benign, even if 
some Europeans truly believed in the mission of cultural, political, and 
economic uplift. Still, Dutch actors believed themselves to be charting a 
different course than that of their imperial colleagues in Europe, and, as 
evidence, they could turn to the assessment provided by contemporary 
and especially prominent British observers. Whether writing before or 
after the implementation of the ‘ethical policy’ in the East Indies, British 
career colonial administrators such as J.W.B. Money and J.S. Furnivall 
favourably compared Dutch policies and practices with those employed 
by the British in India especially. In his 1939 Netherlands India: A Study 
of Plural Economy, Furnivall lauded Dutch efforts at creating and main- 
taining a ‘Plural Society’: ‘a society in which distinct social orders live 
side by side, but, separately, within the same political unit.’ This kind of 
dual system, Furnivall suggests, might serve as a model for Burma and 
other British territories in the ‘Tropical Far East.’!5 Popular commentar- 
ies such as Furnivall’s would have confirmed the Netherlands’ purport- 
edly exceptional status amongst empires by validating what many Dutch 
observers already believed to be true. The Netherlands’ approach to 
colonial rule and, more broadly, the Dutch empire were both exemplary 
and unique. 

Yet another enduring dimension of this exceptionality theme con- 
cerns the relationship between the European Netherlands (the pur- 
ported metropole) and its overseas territories (the colonies), alleging 
that imperialism was not as integrated into the fabric of daily life in 
the Netherlands as it was in, say, turn-of-the-century Britain or France. 
According to this line of thinking, the Dutch colonies remained the sole 
purview of a small group of merchants, industrialists, and politicians, just 
as the Dutch East and West Indies Companies of earlier eras monopo- 
lized the Netherlands’ overseas ventures (and the significant profits these 
ventures accrued). This is not to say that this assessment is correct, or 
that Dutch scholars have ignored popular manifestations of empire and 
decolonization. On the contrary, a recent spate of works published by 
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academic historians, literary scholars, museum specialists, cultural crit- 
ics, and journalists have explored the complicated relationship between 
‘metropole’? and ‘colony,’ between the Dutch, Indonesians, and 
Surinamese, as seen throughout the twentieth century and continuing to 
the present day.!° All of these works have weakened this particular facet 
of the exceptionalism argument, not least by stimulating the produc- 
tion of similarly inflected-works focused on connectivity, networks, and 
shared spaces. !7 

Studies examining the decolonization process as it played out in the 
Dutch empire after 1945 similarly reflect this general preoccupation with 
Dutch exceptionality. Not uncommonly, such claims appear in the form 
of superficial or under-developed comparisons between the decoloni- 
zation process as it happened in the Dutch East Indies/Indonesia and 
developments elsewhere. The series of events leading to Indonesian inde- 
pendence appear as an aberration from some kind of accepted norm or 
default standard for decolonization, although, of course, no such base- 
line for comparison exists. So, for instance, one especially prominent 
Dutch professor of contemporary history has referred to ‘the partly 
violent end of the Dutch colonial empire’ without explaining how vio- 
lence of any sort, colonial or otherwise, can be deemed either complete 
or partial.!® This descriptor suggests that events in the Dutch empire dif- 
fered from those in other European empires, which are presumed to have 
experienced either entirely peaceful or entirely violent transitions. 

Recent generations of historians are hardly the first to claim such priv- 
ileged uniqueness for Dutch decolonization. Writing in a collection of 
essays published in 1950, H.J. van Mook sought to explain why, and 
how, the decolonization process in Indonesia differed from that under- 
way in French- and British-held territories. As perhaps the most recog- 
nizable and high-ranking colonial administrator during the waning 
years of the Dutch East Indies colony, Van Mook had played a lead- 
ing role in the years’ long negotiation process that ultimately resulted 
in the Netherlands’ formal recognition of the independent Republic 
of Indonesia in December 1949. Now, mere months into Indonesian 
independence, he speculated as to why, and how, the course of events 
in Indonesia had diverged from those seen elsewhere, French Indochina 
especially. As he saw it, only the Dutch East Indies had seen pronounced 
foreign intervention, first by British military forces in 1945-1946 
and then in the form of United Nations Security Council involvement 
from 1947 to 1949. Further, he argued, the Japanese had effectively 
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indoctrinated and trained the Indonesian youth during their World War 
Two occupation in a way not seen elsewhere. Lastly, the East Indies had 
experienced a ‘mismanaged’ surrender at the end of World War Two. 
With its strong economic ties to other nations, its large population, and 
the dramatic imagery of a ‘vast colony throwing off the shackles of its 
bondage’ from a ‘comparatively small and weak mother country,’ the 
East Indies easily attracted much attention.!? With such commentary, 
Van Mook purported to show why the Netherlands had lost its prized 
colony when other European powers had been able to retain theirs in the 
immediate post-Second World War period. 

Now, more than seventy years later, Dutch decolonization continues 
to be portrayed as an exceptional, atypical series of events. A recent tem- 
porary exhibition at the Dutch Resistance Museum (Verzetsmuseum) 
in Amsterdam constitutes but one prominent example. From late 
November 2015 through early April 2016, the museum’s much- 
anticipated ‘Colonial War 1945-1949: Desired and Undesired Images’ 
(‘Koloniale Oorlog 1945-1949: Gewenst en ongewenst beeld’) exhibi- 
tion explored Dutch authorities’ attempts to manipulate and otherwise 
obscure contemporary reportage coming out of the Dutch-Indonesian 
conflict of 1945-19499 In conjunction with this exhibition, the 
Resistance Museum offered a number of topical activities, such as doc- 
umentary film showings and talks. One panel discussion in March 2016 
sought to examine the Dutch decolonization war in the East Indies in 
relation to ‘other decolonization movements after World War Two.’?! 
It featured three scholars—a historian of Indonesia; an anthropologist 
and historian whose work has centred on Vietnam; and a photogra- 
phy and media historian, all based in the Netherlands—in conversation 
with Ad van Liempt, a Dutch journalist who has written extensively on 
the Dutch-Indonesian conflict. In the course of this discussion, one of 
the participating scholars noted that, in the grand scheme of things, the 
Dutch-Indonesian conflict did not rank amongst the worst—that is, it 
was not the most violent. Rather, in terms of total number of casualties, 
Indonesian decolonization stood in the middle of a spectrum, with the 
decolonization of British India serving as a non-violent model of sorts 
and the French-Algerian conflict as perhaps the most deadly.?? 

Approximately one year later, in May 2017, Dutch journalist Martien 
Hoogland similarly invoked this calculus of death as he argued that con- 
ditions in the decolonizing Dutch East Indies could be compared favour- 
ably to those in other colonies. Whereas hundreds of thousands died 
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during the Mau-Mau uprising in British Kenya and the French-Algerian 
war, the Dutch-Indonesian conflict only claimed about 100,000 
Indonesian lives. Further, according to Hoogland, ‘a large percentage’ 
of these 100,000 Indonesian victims died not because of Dutch violence 
but as a result of internecine conflicts, such as those ‘between commu- 
nists and Islamic groups.’? Putting aside the fact that historians have 
neither agreed upon a definitive victim count nor sought to assign cause 
of death in this manner,?* the implications of Hoogland’s claims are 
clear: compared to their larger imperial neighbors who inflicted massive 
violence upon subject peoples in Asia and Africa, the Dutch ruled the 
East Indies with calm, care, and even benevolence, which, in turn, led to 
a much less violent decolonization process than that experienced in other 
European colonies. 

One might argue that these are examples taken from the realm of pub- 
lic history, which seeks to make complex events and interpretations more 
comprehensible and palatable for members of the general public. As such, 
we might expect such popular accounts to take certain analytical liber- 
ties. But scholarly histories, too, continue to perpetuate these claims of 
exceptionality, perhaps in more subtle ways and perhaps unwittingly. See, 
for instance, a 2018 English-language scholarly article penned by three 
Dutch scholars affiliated with the KITLV/Royal Netherlands Institute 
of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies, based in Leiden. Writing 
for a non-Dutch audience assumed to be relatively unfamiliar with the 
Dutch Indonesian conflict of 1945-1949, authors Gert Oostindie, Ireen 
Hoogenboom, and Jonathan Verwey reflected on key findings contained 
in their recent book-length study of ego documents written by soldiers 
and veterans of the Dutch-Indonesian war. The authors unequivocally 
state that, contrary to long-standing assumptions, the Dutch army did 
in fact commit war crimes in Indonesia, just as other European armies 
committed war crimes in places such as Algeria, Vietnam, and Angola. 
Oostindie, Hoogenboom, and Verwey, however, do not specify who, 
exactly, has made such claims, noting only that ‘there is no particular rea- 
son to assume that a Dutch army would have behaved any better, but it 
has taken a long time for this disturbing realization to gain currency in 
the Netherlands.’ Furthermore, they speculate that such ideas of Dutch 
exceptionalism may have ‘made it more difficult to signal and accept the 
occurrence of war crimes in Indonesia.’2> On the whole, however, theirs 
is an earnest, if still vague, attempt to normalize the Dutch by empire by 
confronting, directly, this dominant ‘ja, maar...’ framework. 
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Elsewhere in the same article, the authors further attempt to normal- 
ize the Dutch situation by implying the existence of faulty yet enduring 
interpretations of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, which continue to posi- 
tion the conflict as somehow aberrant. Specifically, they state that ‘the 
Indonesian Revolution was anything but a linear process heralded in by 
a uniform Republican government under Sukarno, but rather a chaotic 
period full of conflicts’ between Indonesian political and military lead- 
ers, communist and Islamic groups, central and regional authorities, and 
other antagonists. As a result, ‘the war of decolonization was far more 
complex than a straightforward conflict in which the former colonial 
power confronted a unified Indonesian front in a vain attempt to reassert 
its grip on the archipelago.’° Here, is not clear who expected this war to 
be a ‘straightforward’ conflict with clearly-delineated ‘sides,’ or assumed 
that political revolutions unfold according to some logical or even nat- 
ural path. In these unsubstantiated and underexplored claims, we can 
discern the traces of exceptionalism: yes, all European colonial powers 
experienced and expected some kind of revolutionary violence, but only 
the Dutch experienced a less ‘straightforward’ conflict than that seen in 
other European colonies. This is not to say that the authors personally 
identify with claims that the Dutch decolonization war was exceptional. 
Still, they have positioned their arguments against such assumptions of 
exceptionality, albeit without specifying who, or what, continues to 
adhere to these kinds of claims. 

The ‘Colonial War 1945-1949: Desired and Undesired Images’ 
exhibition at the Amsterdam Resistance Museum discussed above also 
suggested exceptionalism in similarly subtle, and perhaps unintended, 
ways. Curators framed the exhibition focused on ‘desirable’ and ‘unde- 
sirable’? imagery of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict around the ques- 
tion ‘Waardoor bleef het extreme geweld—van beide kanten—zo lang 
onbekend bij het grote publiek?? That is, ‘why did the extreme vio- 
lence—on both sides—stay unknown for so long for the greater pub- 
lic???” The implication here is that, yes, Dutch military forces may have 
engaged in extremely violent acts and that such acts may have been san- 
itized for the purposes of domestic consumption, but that Indonesian 
forces did the same—thereby forcing the hand of the Dutch military, 
or somehow justifying its behaviour. The exhibition’s small section 
highlighting Republican (Indonesian) propaganda also argues that, like 
their Dutch counterparts, Indonesian authorities censored and manip- 
ulated imagery in order to serve concrete political ends. Although 
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obviously attempting to portray ‘both sides’ of the conflict and under- 
score Indonesians’ agency, the relatively superficial treatment of the 
Indonesian perspective suggests that the conflict was a symmetrical one 
between two similarly equipped modern armies.7® Admittedly, cura- 
tors may face an impossible task in achieving adequate coverage or even 
approximating parity in such a temporary exhibition space, but this obvi- 
ous imbalance hardly seems the optimal solution. 

With my own meager contribution to these discussions, I am not call- 
ing for a selective misreading or partial presentation of historical events. 
After all, sustained, far-reaching comparative analyses of the Dutch 
empire and its subsequent transformation in the mid-late twentieth cen- 
tury might confirm the Netherlands to be an outlier or otherwise verify 
a particular Dutch model of imperialism and decolonization. For this to 
happen, however, the Netherlands must first occupy the same analytical 
plane as other European—and perhaps non-European—empires, with 
scholars of Dutch imperialism assuming comparability, not exceptionality, 
as their starting point. Perhaps the persistent emphasis on exceptional- 
ism will simply fade away with a new generation of historians concerned 
less with writing nation-based case studies or propping up long-stand- 
ing institutions and ideologies rooted in an earlier colonial era. Indeed, 
within Dutch academia, a new generation of scholars is at work, their 
contributions prioritizing global networks and connectivity over pur- 
ported Dutch uniqueness.?? 

The large-scale, multi-institution, and government-funded research 
project currently underway in the Netherlands might also lead 
the way. With final reports expected in late 2021, ‘Independence, 
Decolonization, Violence and War in Indonesia, 1945-1950” 
(‘Onafhankelijkheid, dekolonisatie, geweld en oorlog Indonesié 1945- 
1950’) ‘aims to answer questions regarding the nature, scale and causes 
of structural violence in Indonesia, considered in a broader political, 
social and international context.’*° The larger research programme is 
divided into nine topical or thematic ‘subprojects,’ with a team of expert 
researchers assigned to each of these groups. Two of these subprojects 
adopt an explicitly comparative approach: one explores international 
responses and interventions in the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, and the 
other examines this particular war of decolonization alongside those 
waged in other European-held territories. Regardless of whether these 
subprojects’ reports explicitly reject long-standing claims towards Dutch 
exceptionalism, the very inclusion of these comparative topics helps 
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contextualize and therefore normalize the Dutch empire and its decolo- 
nization process. 

As we await a potential changing of the (academic) guard and the 
appearance of new scholarship, we might also implement simple but 
nonetheless significant reforms. For one, we can remain cognizant of 
language, and, specifically, how language informs and reflects power, 
privilege, and implicit biases.*! Word choice matters, and ongoing con- 
versations in the Netherlands testify to a broader recognition of lan- 
guage’s role in understanding Dutch imperialism and decolonization. 
So, for instance, in late June 2018, the Research Center for Material 
Culture, a joint venture of three Dutch museums specializing in eth- 
nography and global cultures, published ‘Words Matter: An Unfinished 
Guide to Word Choices in the Cultural Sector,’ intended to foster a 
broader conversation about the language employed in museums and 
other public institutions.*? In addition, recent scholarship demonstrat- 
ing that the Dutch military engaged in systemic, structural violence dur- 
ing the period of 1945-1949 has led to a semantic shift of sorts.*° The 
euphemistic term ‘police action’ no longer serves as the default designa- 
tion for the two targeted military campaigns waged by the Dutch army 
against the Republic of Indonesia in 1947 and 1948. Rather, we see the 
more frequent usage of terms such as ‘decolonization war,’ ‘colonial 
war,’ and ‘Dutch-Indonesian war.’ 

Much work still remains to be done. In physical and virtual book- 
stores—including the Netherlands’ largest online purveyor, bol.com—and 
in universities around the country, the old-fashioned (and obviously gen- 
dered) historical subfield of ‘Vaderlandse geschiedenis, or ‘Fatherlands 
history,’ typically refers to the metropolitan Netherlands alone. Studies of 
Dutch imperial history and decolonization might be designated as ‘colo- 
nial,’ ‘overseas,’ or ‘Asian’/‘regional,’ with such nomenclature reinforc- 
ing the claim that the European Netherlands can be unshackled from its 
colonial past, as if the history of the Dutch empire and its overseas col- 
onies existed in entirely different spheres. In both the public arena and 
in academia, the ‘ja, maar...’ phraseology remains omnipresent, even 
if sometimes subtle or merely implied, thereby reinforcing a long-stand- 
ing colonial narrative that emphasizes the Netherlands’ exceptionality and 
incomparability. If we recognize and reject this ‘ja, maar...’ construction; 
if we remain cognizant of the power of words, we may take one small step 
towards creating a more normalized, more comparable, and certainly more 
nuanced history of Dutch imperialism and decolonization. 
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On 10 June 1841, a man named Hadip Nasser approached D.F.H. 
Helbach, resident of Ternate (Maluku), in his office.! Nasser asked 
Helbach to mediate a conflict between his family and members of his com- 
munity over the ownership of a Quran. Nasser claimed that the book had 
been in his family’s possession since the death of his great-grandfather. 
Helbach decided that the family’s claim of ownership was authentic and 
decided to return the Quran to the family; he also advised Nasser to keep 
the book in the mosque so that it remained accessible to both his family 


and the community.” 


Helbach’s dagregister (official diary) for 1841, which features a sum- 
mary of this case, reveals his involvement in myriad activities in the 
legal, diplomatic, and religious spheres. Even in the time of the 
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Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC), colonial officials like Helbach 
operated much like autocrats in conjunction with local powerholders. 
Only around 1870, with the appointment of professional independent 
judges in regional courts, did the process of professionalisation of offi- 
cialdom really take off.* How did men like Helbach, who headed these 
offices and practised colonialism, make sense of what they were doing? 
Did these men who operated in the colonial field—administrators, church 
ministers, or governors—have shared ideas and norms about why they 
were there, and how they should operate? This chapter explores possi- 
ble approaches to these questions, rather than providing definite answers 
regarding how Helbach and his contemporaries envisioned empire. 

Until recently, the existing literature had little to offer students 
interested in the intellectual framework underpinning Dutch coloni- 
alism. David Armitage once described how, when he was compiling 
his Theories of Empire in the late 1990s, he had great difficulty finding 
suitable resources on the Dutch Empire. When he eventually contacted 
his Dutch colleagues, they responded saying: ‘Sorry, the Dutch had no 
ideas; they just counted. There is no secondary literature on the intel- 
lectual history of the Dutch empire.’* This view echoed the age-old 
assumptions that the Dutch were pragmatic, adaptive, and largely influ- 
enced by financial concerns only—in contrast to all other colonial pow- 
ers.° Historians have advanced since Armitage was writing Theories of 
Empire, and done valuable work, in particular, on the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Martine van Ittersum and Peter Borschberg approached the work 
of the Dutch jurist Grotius through the lens of the imperial competi- 
tion between the Dutch, Portuguese, and British in the seventeenth 
century. Arthur Weststeijn has shown that Dutch jurists and company 
directors reflected on classical Rome when setting up the East and West 
India Companies (WIC) in Asia and the Atlantic, respectively. Benjamin 
Schmidt and Michiel van Groesen have written about how Dutch activ- 
ities in the Americas and in Asia were represented in the Netherlands in 
travel writing, art, and public debates. These researchers pay particu- 
lar attention to how religions and peoples from around the world were 
represented in printed books, maps, and paintings during the heyday of 
early modern Dutch print culture. These images fed into Enlightenment 
intellectual debates about civilisational and racial hierarchies.° 

Somehow, this new search for the intellectual history of the Dutch 
empire has limited its focus to the seventeenth century. Comparable 
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works on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are largely absent, 
and what exists does little to connect colonial cultures in the metropo- 
lis to local colonial practices and experiences.” Some see the publication 
of Valentijn’s Oud En Nieuw Oostindien in 1723 as the culmination of 
Dutch enlightened knowledge about Asia.? However, we have no idea 
how this early canon of knowledge about the world beyond Western 
Europe was manifested in the worldview of Dutch colonial officials. We 
do know that during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, debates 
and political thought on colonialism and the non-European world in 
the Iberian, French, and British empires were strongly informed by the 
Enlightenment and liberal rhetoric of progress. The absence of printed 
and eloquent intellectual reflections on colonialism and the empire in 
the Low Countries in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries led an 
earlier generation of historians to conclude that there was no informed 
thought on colonialism. Even if at this point we know only little about 
the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century imperial self-image of the Dutch, 
we do know that they were actively and increasingly doing colonialism, 
and consequently, building an empire. They were after all controlling 
port cities, waging constant warfare, setting up tax and labour extraction 
regimes, claiming jurisdiction over large regions in South and Southeast 
Asia, and mediating local disputes, as Helbach was doing in 1841. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries may have been a period of decline, 
in the sense that the Dutch were losing key markets to British and 
other traders. However, in terms of territorial claims, this was a period 
of expansion and intensification of Dutch intervention in local societies 
in Cape Town, Ceylon, Java, and Maluku. The works of Legéne, Van 
Goor, and Gommans indicate that during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, there was certainly more to colonial thought than 
mere pragmatic counting.? They show in different ways that colonial 
officials—governors, judges, and church ministers—at times expressed 
their thoughts about the local society, their own work, and the choices 
they made in their work. Their research encourages a more structural 
approach to the evolution of Dutch colonial culture in Asia. 

The longue durée intellectual history of Dutch colonialism was the 
theme of the conference on which this volume is based. The confer- 
ence placed the intellectual history of the Dutch Empire on the agenda. 
But debates at the conference demonstrated that not everyone agreed 
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on what this intellectual history should look like and what the starting 
point should be, as we can read in the publication of the conference 
round-table. Should it adopt a history of political thought approach by 
focussing on canonical printed texts written by Dutch intellectuals, such 
as Grotius’ Mare Liberum or Van Deventer’s Eereschuld: In their posi- 
tion paper, Koekkoek, Richard, and Weststeijn proposed a transnational 
approach, which Susan Legéne emphasised further, arguing that narrow 
questions about specific Dutch visions reinforce the idea of Dutch excep- 
tionalism rather than opening up the possibility of understanding theo- 
ries of empire as transnational European products. Andrew Fitzmaurice, 
writing from the Anglo-Saxon perspective, makes a plea for contextual- 
ising the history of political thought, but without prioritising contexts 
over texts or vice versa.!° 

We could take a different approach to the history of ideas, consider 
the question: ‘What did they think they were doing?’ as a starting point 
and look for commonplace expressions used by colonial officials to 
explain their work in their writings. Colonial culture, defined by Lauren 
Benton as the ‘assemblage of normative practices and ideas’, could be 
the starting point of such research, instead of Dutch print culture.!! This 
means shifting our focus from the more traditional history of political 
thought to an intellectual history for which colonial culture would be 
the basis. This, of course, is easier said than done. To locate the pro- 
duction of ideas and visions of empire in this colonial culture, we must 
return to the world of ordinary colonialism—the world of Nasser and 
Helbach. After all, colonial officials kept endless records—official diaries, 
monthly reports, and memoranda for their successors—to account for 
their actions and decisions. Ideas of empire can be studied through the 
colonial archives, if they are perceived not merely as accounts of occur- 
rences but as expressions of accountability, knowledge production, and 
norm-making. To understand the norms and ideas underpinning these 
actions, we must enter the workplaces of the higher and middle strata of 
the colonial bureaucracy between 1700 and 1870 and analyse the writing 
produced therein. 

This contribution thus argues for a new approach to the theme of 
visions of empire. First, it breaks away from historiographic traditions 
to view the VOC and the colonial period in Asia as absolutely dif- 
ferent. Throughout the chapter, fragments from the VOC and colo- 
nial archives—produced locally in Asia in the process of performing 
colonialism—illustrate the historical embeddedness and hybridity of 
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colonial practice and ideas. Drawing on Ann Stoler’s work,!? I discuss 
how the seemingly contradicting concepts of pragmatism and progress 
became core values for Dutch colonialism. This dual worldview devel- 
oped over time; the practice of, and the writing about, colonialism were 
rooted in the practices of the VOC as it evolved over the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Second, drawing on a deep understanding of 
the vast locally produced archives and collections in Indonesia and the 
Netherlands, I propose a more structural approach to the history of ideas 
in practice. 

The article unfolds as follows: in the subsequent paragraphs, I discuss 
how traditional periodisation has limited our understanding of the evo- 
lution of colonial thought as a long-term process, and I subsequently 
explain why it is essential to incorporate VOC and colonial archives in 
one study. Next, I illustrate how colonial pragmatism worked through 
a case study from the Kuta recruitment station in Bali in the 1820s, 
where the liberal concept of personal freedom was stretched beyond its 
limits in the name of pragmatism. By entering the colonial organisation, 
I illustrate how colonial officials at all levels were complicit in these acts 
of pragmatism. In the third part, I discuss how these same officials came 
to terms with situations where their work forced them to act beyond 
what they considered just, and how they justified their actions by allud- 
ing to a shared, though vaguely defined, worldview that was anchored 
in the eighteenth-century Enlightenment. These two parts highlight the 
hybridity of knowledge production and colonial justification, given that 
colonial officials relied heavily on local intermediaries, while they were 
also influenced by literature produced in Europe that reflected on Asia. 
In the fourth part, I discuss the historical embeddedness of doing and 
thinking about colonialism within the colonial establishment. I show 
how the VOC archives had an afterlife as containers of ‘truth’ in the local 
administration; I use examples from Ternate from the time of Nasser 
and Helbach to discuss the intertextuality between VOC and colonial 
archives. The examples in this contribution are not exhaustive, but serve 
as a starting point for a more systematic analysis of the archives. Drawing 
from the anthropology of work, I finally argue that we can view the colo- 
nial culture of administrative record-keeping as institutional memory that 
carried its own traditions of knowing and sense-making through gener- 
ations of officials. As such, these constituted visions of empire that radi- 
ated over time into the Dutch public spheres of politics, academia, and 
the church. 
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CHALLENGING TRADITIONAL PERIODISATION 


One reason there are no studies on the long-term development of 
Dutch colonial culture lies in the persistent idea that the period 
1795-1816 was a watershed moment in Dutch history in Asia and the 
Netherlands. Indeed, during this period, the Dutch colonial enterprise 
in Asia underwent profound constitutional and geographic changes, 
including the dismantling of the VOC, the Napoleonic Wars, the 
French occupation of the Netherlands, and the British occupation of 
Dutch ‘possessions’ overseas, such as Java, Maluku, Ceylon, and the 
Cape. Bosma and Raben aptly name this process ‘the contraction of 
empire’.!? In these areas, the Company had developed into a state-like 
entity. It carried territorial claims that included the mediation and exe- 
cution of tax-farming and was executed through military and diplomatic 
operations and through Dutch-indigenous institutions like landraden 
and other civil courts.!* The early nineteenth century was characterised 
by political bickering over the future of the empire by colonial officials 
and politicians. The rhetoric of liberalism and Enlightenment played an 
important role in heated discussions over failures of the past and plans 
for the future of the Dutch colonial enterprise, as can be gathered from 
Koekkoek’s chapter in this volume.!5 

This traditional periodisation tends to mask continuities in Dutch 
colonial culture, making it impossible to reach a long-term under- 
standing of how this culture evolved over time. Some colonial officials 
who arrived in the Indies might have distanced themselves from the 
VOC rhetorically, but in their actual daily work, they embodied legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial power from the start of the VOC period 
into the 1860s. In constitutional terms, the Dutch empire in Asia was 
established by 1816, with the proclamation of the Regeringsreglement.'° 
However, disagreements regarding the form of government and eco- 
nomic exploitation that had emerged in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, lingered until after the end of the Java War in 1830. 
By then, the colonial state had taken a company-like shape, with colo- 
nial labour extraction (cultuurstelsel) based on VOC practices; the 
Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij (NHM) took over much of the 
VOC’s role in trading colonial products with the Netherlands on behalf 
of the state. In practice, just as in the time of the VOC, colonial rule 
was layered and unevenly distributed, and legal pluralism remained the 


norm.!7 
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In Maluku and other areas in the Indonesian archipelago, there is little 
indication that inhabitants experienced the colonial period any differently 
from that of the VOC period. Well into the twentieth century, they con- 
tinued to refer to the colonial government as ‘kompenie’. The same held 
true within the workplaces of those who were performing colonialism. The 
archives of different administrative stations across the archipelago (resi- 
dency archives), nowadays kept in the ANRI, contain material from both 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This local administration directly 
reflects the continuities between the VOC and colonial administrations up 
to the 1880s. In terms of the work activities of colonial officials, it makes 
sense to regard this period as a whole, despite geographic and constitu- 
tional disruptions: in the eighteenth century, taxation, law, war, and peace 
had become core businesses for VOC officials in Asia; trade remained their 
business in the Netherlands. The idea that the Dutch empire was solely 
concerned with commercial gain was an illusion from the start.!8 

Rather than focussing on constitutional and geographic changes per 
se, it is more productive to think about how global revolutions, the 
French occupation of the Low Countries, the British interregnum in 
Java, and the prolonged warfare and resistance in Java influenced how 
Dutch colonial officials perceived the world around them and them- 
selves. At the same time, we must question to what extent these self-im- 
ages and practices were rooted in an eighteenth-century colonial culture. 
These questions connect to recent studies in the field of the British and 
French empires. In his Corporate character, Eddy Kent takes a cultural 
approach to the British East India Company archives and shows how 
after the 1760s, an ideal image of company officials emerged—which res- 
onated in literature and art that reflected on the empire and persisted 
beyond decolonisation. For the French empire, David Todd emphasises 
how the eighteenth-century Bourbon Empire continued to play a role in 
the reformulation of French imperial ambitions after 1814 through terri- 
torial claims, actors and memories. He sees this reformulation as a sinu- 
ous process, rather than a gradual transition.!? 


A VIEW FROM THE GROUND: PRAGMATIC 
CONCEPTIONS OF FREEDOM 
How this intricate balance between continuity and change played out 
in practice is explained through an analysis of the immediate afterlife of 
the liberal ideals of individual freedom and abolition of slavery that the 
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British introduced in Indonesia. During the British interregnum, active 
measures were taken to abolish the slave trade and strengthen the indi- 
vidual freedom of the inhabitants of the archipelago. When the Dutch 
returned to power, many high administrators were impressed by these 
liberal standards. The Dutch took these ideas on board along with the 
abolition of the slave trade, but that is not where this story ends. The 
abolition of the slave trade forced the Dutch to think about what free- 
dom and free choice meant in the Indonesian archipelago. As it turns 
out, however, there was little commitment to the idea of freedom in 
Dutch colonial practice, as the following anecdote illustrates: 


In 1827 the Anna Paulowna had set sail from Banyuwangi to Surabaya. 
It carried eighty-five soldiers who had been recruited in Bali, besides the 
ship’s crew and extra troops. Hours before they were to arrive in Surabaya, 
the Balinese men attempted to take over control of the ship, the ship’s cap- 
tain responded quickly to this act of mutiny and had his crew take up arms 
and shot fifty-four men dead, while ten jumped overboard.?° 


This tragedy was long forgotten and never made it into the annals of 
colonial history. As we will see, the mutiny was the soldiers’ ultimate 
act of resistance against forced recruitment and deportation from Bali. 
The sad incident stands in stark contrast to the original order, issued a 
year earlier—to recruit 600 soldiers in Bali, The government in Batavia 
had expressly stipulated that conscription had to be voluntary and out 
of free will, to avoid any suspicion that the government was violating its 
own laws by trading slaves in Bali. But the Dutch already had a long his- 
tory of removing people forcibly from Bali to work for them. The VOC 
never established a factory in Bali, but nonetheless, it engaged in trading 
humans on the island via Chinese and other middlemen who negotiated 
the slave trade with local rajas. Slaves bought in Bali were mainly those 
who were in debt or had been convicted as criminals—this proved to be 
a continuous source of labour throughout the VOC’s history.*! After the 
VOC’s bankruptcy, this practice continued. So, in the early nineteenth 
century, when Daendels wanted slaves to work on his defence works in 
Java, he turned to Bali. After the British interregnum, the Dutch sent a 
mission to Bali to procure slaves. At this point, the Dutch were not the 
only traders interested in deporting men, women, and children from the 
island. In the early nineteenth century, French, Chinese, and Buginese 
traders easily found their way there as well. So in the early 1820s, when 
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there was a need for military recruits, turning to Bali was simply a colo- 
nial reflex founded in historical practice.?? 

The mission had been prepared in the preceding years by Pangeran 
Sayyid Hasan Al-Habashi,?* who worked as an agent for the colonial 
state and had developed a good relationship with the raja of Badung. 
Pangeran Sayyid had been explicitly instructed that all recruits had to 
conscript out of their own free will and that the king of Badung was to 
be paid only a small fee per recruit in return for his cooperation. The 
voluntary conscription initially promised a salary to the recruits and free- 
dom of movement. They were to be dressed as soldiers and not chained. 
This proved impossible: as French and Chinese traders recruiting slaves 
from the same pool of men were paying high prices, Pangeran Sayyid 
concluded that the only way to complete his mission was to pay the king 
of Badung similar prices per recruit. Eventually, the Dutch government 
allowed Pangeran Sayyid to pay the king a higher fee per recruit. Thus, 
the recruitment of soldiers financially resembled the slave trade, but the 
idea of free will remained in that the recruits were to receive a salary.?4 
The Bali residency archives contain the letters Pangeran Sayyid wrote 
in Jawi, with Dutch translations. The letters express his frustration over 
the impossibility of the mission, which the Anna Paulowna mutiny then 
confirmed.?° 

A year later, government commissioner Pierre Dubois arrived, at what 
was to be a permanent recruitment station. Dubois was instructed to 
operate under the same impossible conditions, and like Pangeran Sayyid, 
he wrote extensively about the problems he encountered. If we were to 
visit his workplace as contemporary observers, we might find him writ- 
ing or seated on his veranda discussing the progress of the recruitment 
with Jan Housing, the Chinese shahbandar (harbour master), who was 
well versed in Malay and Balinese and might have provided him with 
information on Balinese society.?° Outside, we might hear the anxious 
voices of about 10-30 men between the ages of 17 and 25 years, and if 
we walked to the newly built recruitment barracks, we would find them 
chained, like slaves, waiting to be shipped to Java. Like his predeces- 
sor, Dubois had been given the express instruction that men had to be 
recruited out of free will, but nothing suggests that the men recruited 
during Dubois’ term conscripted voluntarily. By this time, the salary 
advance of five guilders that was to be given to each recruit was being 
given to the middlemen who brought the recruits to Dubois’ office. It 
led Dubois to exclaim in one of his letters that what he was really doing 
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was trading slaves and that this was certainly how the Balinese perceived 
his work. Dubois describes how the men tried to escape with the help 
of their family, and how he gave the men opium to keep them pacified 
when bringing them on board to be shipped to Java.?” The soldier’s cos- 
tume (trousers, jacket, hat, and tie) was the only thing that distinguished 
these men from ordinary slaves. These clothes were the only indication 
of the formal free status they gained by being recruited. Apparently, 
for Dubois’s superiors, this outward appearance of freedom was good 
enough. 

By stepping into Dubois’ workplace, we get a solemn idea of how the 
practice of colonial culture by the Dutch was defined by a disregard for 
local and corporate norms. The history of the Kuta recruitment station is 
unique, because we can see how these norms shifted with the consent of 
superior government officials, through the exchange of letters and instruc- 
tions. Instructions were consciously ambiguous, for example when the 
government instructed Dubois in August 1828 to do his best to convince 
the rajas to stop the slave trade. However if that would not work, he was 
allowed to pay the market price of 25 Spanish reals per recruit to com- 
pete with the French and Chinese slave traders.?° First, recruiters paid the 
market price for slaves to the raja of Badung for each recruit, the recruits’ 
salary advances were given to the middlemen, and finally, the recruits 
were kept chained in the warehouse. All this was done with the consent 
of Dubois’ superiors. There is no doubt that they were forcibly recruiting 
people as slaves, and government officials at all levels were complicit in 
this ‘act of commercial pragmatism’. The history of the Kuta recruitment 
station in Bali in the late 1820s illustrates just how historically embedded 
Dutch colonial practice was. 


CULTURES OF WRITING IN COLONIALISM 


Years later, Dubois wrote an ethnographic account of Balinese society, 
based on his years working in Kuta. His writings have attracted the atten- 
tion of anthropologists and historians like Helen Creese, who made these 
ethnographic accounts available in a recent publication.?? In the intro- 
ductory chapters, she carefully analyses his writings and contextualises 
them. She argues that the ethnographic accounts are unique because 
they are the earliest comprehensive accounts of Bali, and include insights 
into its courtly culture, religion, and customary laws. She sees his writ- 
ings as a typical product of the Enlightenment because of how he maps 
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Balinese society through categories such as politics, economy, law, and 
religion. This systematised ordering of information about Bali led him 
to claim that Bali was a barbaric society that stood low on the ‘ladder 
of civilisation’. Creese points out that this line of reasoning is typical 
of how Enlightenment authors of the eighteenth century wrote about 
societies outside Europe; she reveals a degree of intertextuality with the 
work of Voltaire in Dubois’ discussion of Balinese Brahmanic texts.*° 
Furthermore, she connects Dubois’ writings to a preceding tradition 
of writing about Indonesian society—consisting of the work of John 
Crawfurd, Thomas Stamford Raffles, and William Marsden—that is gen- 
erally considered a product of liberal Enlightenment.*! Finally, she also 
makes visible the intertextuality between the writings of Dubois on Bali, 
and writings on Bali produced in the 1810s and 1820s by Dutch offi- 
cial Van der Broek and by the Malay author Abdullah bin Muhammad 
Al-Misri, who Pangeran Sayyid employed as a writer on his missions 
to Bali. Dubois was critical of these texts, but he nonetheless used and 
referred to them. We certainly know that his unnamed Balinese concu- 
bine helped him by translating and explaining local customs and perhaps 
Jan Housing or others working in service of the Badung court gave him 
the necessary information.** Gathering information on Bali was a hybrid 
process, just as the practical work in Kuta had been; Dubois structured 
the information according to European expectations of the time. That 
Dubois was of French origin and wrote his ethnographic treatise in 
French rather than Dutch further emphasises the trans-European charac- 
ter of the colonial enterprise. 

Ann Stoler, writing on the nineteenth-century colonial state archives, 
illustrates in different ways how the archives reveal categories of colo- 
nial thought. In a recent essay on Enlightenment and the empire, 
Stoler explains that we should not take colonial reasoning at face value. 
She argues that nineteenth-century colonial officials were not rational 
employees produced by the age of Enlightenment. Instead, society-state 
interactions were often intuitive and emotional, and Enlightenment 
political theory served to justify actions in hindsight rather than to 
inform them.** It is not difficult to imagine that Dubois’ depiction of 
Bali as a ‘barbarous society living in the past’ served him by helping 
to justify the slave trade in which he had been involved while in Kuta. 
Surely, Stoler is correct in advocating a critical approach to the knowl- 
edge production in the archives, but there must be more to the justifica- 
tions we uncover in the archives than a mere disguise of colonial anxiety. 
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Uncovering such justifications in colonial archives could help us under- 
stand the values and norms that colonial officials shared about just rule. 
The inner relations among the history of ideas, archive production, and 
practical experience across space and time await critical assessment. 

Thus, while the ethnographic information that Dubois collected is 
unique, it was shaped by traditions of writing about and studying other 
societies that had developed in Europe in the eighteenth century, while 
simultaneously building on existing knowledge that had been passed on 
in colonial offices. In an earlier study on the Dutch administrative cul- 
ture in Sri Lanka, I worked on a set of regional Memories van Overgave 
written by VOC officials in Sri Lanka in the last decades of the eight- 
eenth century. This particular genre of colonial records was written by 
officials to simultaneously inform successors about the practicalities of 
rule, and convince superiors of their own capacities. I have shown that in 
these instances, the authors were influenced by European Enlightenment 
canonical texts and ways of thinking—the Encyclopedie des Deux Indes by 
L’Abbé Raynal is one such example. More broadly, these colonial offi- 
cials appear to have been guided by physiocratic ideas in their definitions 
of rural economic intervention in Sri Lanka, while ideas about race and 
civilisational development ruled how they depicted the local society and 
legitimised their own positions therein.** 

In a way, Dubois’ worldview appears to have been founded in the 
same eighteenth-century European Enlightenment canon as that of late 
eighteenth-century VOC officials in Sri Lanka. They shared ideas about 
civilisational development, the rule of law, and progress, which influ- 
enced how they informed their colleagues about the local society, their 
self-image, and how they justified their work. Writing memoires and 
political-economic treatises in office to inform successors and fellow offi- 
cials were a common practice throughout the VOC empire that contin- 
ued into the colonial era. The archives contain a large number of these 
types of documents; together, they lend themselves well to a long-term 
analysis of colonial culture.*° They encourage an approach that integrates 
the study of colonial culture (and thus, intellectual history in practice) in 
the VOC as well as in the colonial state. However, as explained earlier, 
there are few historians who cross this formal organisational divide. 
Furthermore, we need to think about the long-term effect of this knowl- 
edge and norm production in situ. Creese, for instance, shows how, 
via other colonial officials, various copies of Dubois’ manuscript ended 
up in collections in the Netherlands and Indonesia. More in general 
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copies of the type of manuscripts discussed above found their way into 
archives of politicians and academics in the Netherlands and were some- 
times reprinted in colonial journals in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. In this way the reports had an afterlife in which they informed 
policy decisions and public and academic conceptions of colonialism and 
Indonesian society. 


HIsTORICAL EMBEDDEDNESS OF DUTCH COLONIALISM 


The life and work of Dubois in the colonial office reveal the historical 
embeddedness of colonial thought and action within the colonial organ- 
isation. The VOC archives had an afterlife as institutional memory that 
informed men in the nineteenth century about how to write, think, 
and act while at work. In the archives we find direct traces of this cross- 
temporal relationship between policy, thought, and action. Through 
them, ideas and practices became anchored in the Dutch official mind. 
The nineteenth-century officials used and read these archives, and often, 
knowledge from VOC archives was reproduced and found its way into 
the colonial period in practice and writing. 

Elsewhere, I have discussed how, in nineteenth-century court cases, 
references to VOC legislation continue to be found.*° In 1824, Bien, an 
enslaved woman of around 20 years living in Ternate, ran away from her 
owners Isahak (or Baba Bjaab as his friends and relatives called him) and 
Njonja Tenga after they had heavily abused her. The verdict referred to 
Batavian statutes from 1642, which included a slave code, and quoted 
article no. 11 of the slave code. The court used this article in her 
favour to grant her freedom and punish her owners.*” Recently, Sanne 
Ravensbergen has shown how colonial legal courts that were set up in 
the nineteenth century, especially the landraden, were built on earlier 
structures and ideas about the rule of law. So, while the procedures and 
workings of these courts surely underwent changes over time, the inse- 
curity and patchwork nature of the courts remained constant. Practices 
and presumptions about the nature of society continued, changing only 
gradually. Ravensbergen showed that until 1870, the judges in these 
courts continued to be colonial officials who also performed execu- 
tive power and the court’s legitimacy derived from its cooperation with 
indigenous power holders, the regenten, jaksas, and penghulus, even if 
the distribution of power was slowly changing in favour of the Javanese 
regents and Dutch residenten.*® 
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The VOC’s legacy can thus be found in the rule of law and the insti- 
tutional set up of the colonial state; and in a more mundane sense, the 
VOC archives were important to colonial officials on the spot. The offi- 
cials preserved and consulted these archives as sources of information 
and truth and as guides of how to navigate the local society. In the same 
year when Hadip Nasser sought mediation by Helbach for his family 
conflict, a double disaster hit the island of Ternate. First, the Gamalama 
volcano erupted, and two weeks later, an earthquake followed by three 
weeks of heavy aftershocks rocked the island. During these three weeks, 
panic reigned and Ternate’s sultan and residents had regular discus- 
sions about what to do. Towards the end of the three weeks, the Dutch 
considered abandoning the island, but the sultan insisted on staying. 
During these discussions, Dutch administrators went through the VOC 
archives to seek out previous experiences with earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions, and an account from 1773 when an eruption likewise 
coincided with an earthquake was used for risk assessment. Elsewhere, 
I have analysed how this moment of historical reflection evoked oppo- 
site responses from the sultan and resident. But the point here is that 
VOC records were still kept in the offices of administrators. They were 
used as institutional memory and provided the information that formed 
the basis of considerations about impending action.*? We also know 
that in the late nineteenth-century colonial officials in training con- 
sulted Francois Valentijn’s work as a source on Indonesia and Dutch 
history there. 

So while nineteenth-century administrators tended to publicly dismiss 
the VOC period as part of the ancien régime from which they felt they 
had progressed, they also saw the VOC archives as containers of ‘truth’, 
which included ideas about the nature of local society, and why the 
Dutch were there. Archival records justified historic claims and served 
as guidelines for obligations and responsibilities to which the Dutch had 
committed over time and which they had enforced on local society. In 
sum, the archives influenced the colonial self-image and guided adminis- 
trative behaviour. Scholars of political thought might not find the inter- 
nal justification for these practices very exciting, as there is little eloquent 
intellectual reasoning in them; however, they were written for a colonial 
audience and worked persuasively. When we look carefully at VOC and 
colonial archives, we see the production of history and ethnography— 
which was used to legitimise pragmatic action and, therefore, constituted 
colonial culture—at different levels in the organisation. As such, I argue 
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that between 1700 and 1870, colonial culture should be understood as 
a continuous, cumulative process that was largely shaped in the office, 
rather than in the libraries of political thinkers. 


COLONIAL CULTURE AND ORGANISATIONAL IDENTITY 


So far, I have used the case study of the Kuta recruitment station and 
fragmentary examples from the VOC and colonial archives to build a 
case for an archival turn in the study of the long-term history of ideas 
in colonialism. But how should we set about doing this, and is there 
any indication apart from the fragmented evidence presented here that 
such an approach would be fruitful? Certainly, the idea of placing the 
archives at the centre of an analysis of colonial culture is not new.*° 
Kent, for example, moved beyond traditional periodisation to show how 
motives that we tend to situate solely in twentieth-century literary rep- 
resentations of the British Empire in Asia actually have a deep discursive 
genealogy that reaches into eighteenth-century colonial archives. Kent’s 
work shows that it is fruitful to take a long-term approach to the his- 
tory of ideas in colonialism; here, I agree that understanding the colonial 
self-image is an important key to that history. While Kent aims to show 
how that self-image came to penetrate literature and the arts at home 
in Britain, I would like to understand how such a colonial self-image 
related to the act of doing colonialism. Is it possible to grasp how daily 
encounters between colonial officials like Helbach and colonial subjects 
like Hadip Nasser influenced colonial legitimation? In order to answer 
this question, we will need to dig deeper into the colonial organisation. 
While it is tempting to answer such a question at the individual level, it 
is essential to understand this development of colonial culture, or process 
of sense-making, not from an individual, but a collective perspective. 

To that effect, I propose drawing inspiration from research on the 
anthropology of work, and more specifically, the field of ‘organisational 
identity’. Organisational identity studies focus on how organisations 
define themselves and what they stand for in relation to internal and 
external stakeholders. Scholars involved in this discipline study how such 
self-definitions emerge and develop within an organisation.*! To under- 
stand the intellectual framework underpinning the empire, or the more 
basic question raised in the introduction—‘What did colonial officials 
think they were doing?’—a focus on self-definition is relevant and useful. 
One of the most interesting studies in this field was conducted recently 
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by Charlotte Linde on a large insurance company in the American 
Midwest.** She argues that organisations create narratives that give their 
employees a sense of purpose. This insurance company’s narrative, she 
shows, encompasses visions of the company’s past, present, and future. 
It gives meaning to what the organisation does and what its employees 
do. The narrative is embedded in the organisation’s institutional mem- 
ory, and it is passed on and reproduced by employees. Thus, the organi- 
sational identity is contained within this institutional memory.*? 

The concept of organisational identity directs our focus to ques- 
tions of purpose and collective sense-making. It inspires us to question 
whether we can distinguish underlying narratives of past, present, and 
future within the colonial enterprise. How did such narratives adapt 
to changing circumstances? How did these narratives intersect with 
visions of the empire as they developed over time in the metropolis? 
Institutional memory and collective sense-making must be placed at the 
core of research on colonial culture and then examined at different lev- 
els in the organisation. We might not be able to conduct such research 
through interviews as Linde did, but the culture of writing within the 
colonial organisation—the VOC and colonial governments—provides 
access to this institutional memory. In the preceding paragraphs, I have 
shown that the archives provide us with opportunities to do so, if we 
focus on genres of writing and fully understand the local discursive con- 
texts in which they were produced. 

Typical VOC genres of writing, such as Memories van Overgave, in 
which knowledge was transferred from one administrator to his succes- 
sor and dagregisters, reappeared in the nineteenth century as adminis- 
trative genres. Thus, the culture of writing and reporting seems to have 
changed less than we might think.*# I have discussed how the memoirs 
are full of ethnographic, political, and economic details. Furthermore, 
they often contained visions about the company’s past, how the author’s 
predecessor ruled, the author’s accomplishments, and advice for his suc- 
cessor. The Memories van Overgave allow us to see how knowledge and 
experience were passed on; the dagregisters allow us to assess how mun- 
dane work and interactions among colonial officials changed over time. 
Colonial behaviour was anchored in local society and in its own colo- 
nial past, but it was also informed by contemporary global ideas, as is 
evident in the references to Raynal and Voltaire in the writings of colo- 
nial officials. If we look at the archives in their own right, as institutional 
memory, and see how they were linked to knowledge production outside 
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the archives, we get a much better understanding of the collective official 
colonial mind. Approaching it like an organisational anthropologist, we 
would then do this at different levels within the colonial organisation, 
from the centre and the office of the governor general to different local 
offices, and even further, to institutions at the fringes. Good examples 
of the latter category would be the church and missionary offices, which 
have produced archival heritages in their own rights.*° 

As I have paid little attention so far to the church as a colonial insti- 
tute, the last point might require further explanation. From the begin- 
ning of the Dutch colonial enterprise, the church was an important 
component of Dutch rule. It functioned as a spiritual, educational, and 
legal body. The church councils in Maluku, Ceylon, and Batavia reported 
to the VOC, but also upheld separate correspondences with the clas- 
sis in Amsterdam to keep it informed about local affairs. Church min- 
isters were appointed separately, but otherwise there were considerable 
crossovers between members of the church councils and officials of the 
administration. The churches functioned within and alongside the colo- 
nial realm; in the Indonesian archipelago, they continued to do so dur- 
ing and after the Napoleonic Wars. Church reports and council minutes 
form two fascinating continuous sources throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. We can, therefore, ask similar questions about how 
church ministers regarded their position in Asia in the past, present, and 
future. Church councils discussed daily matters on the spiritual develop- 
ment of their local members, and in the eighteenth century, there was 
internal criticism and doubt about methods of conversion and educa- 
tion. In this light, discussions about language and customs frequently 
appear in the minutes of church councils.4° Furthermore, in Sri Lanka 
and Maluku, parishes were involved in more than mere preaching. 
Registration and mediating in family affairs were part of the colonial cler- 
gy’s work and the related reports give insight into the daily activities of 
and around the churches. In the nineteenth century, missionaries found 
their way to the Indies in larger numbers; however, interactions between 
established colonial churches and new missions have been little studied, 
as have the new channels of information into the Netherlands that the 
missionaries produced to raise funds for their work. 

In each case, we must work within the locality to understand how 
colonialism worked not just in practice, but also discursively. With 
pragmatism ruling supreme, we find that locally developed administra- 
tive practices and values transformed into what we recognise as ‘Dutch 
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colonialism’. And so, in the eighteenth century, we find diverse cultures 
of record-keeping and local interactions that emerged over time. While 
certain practices faded during the nineteenth century, others continued 
well into the twentieth-century. But each expressed locally crystallised 
forms of governance that differed across regions. The history of Pierre 
Dubois shows that, if we want to understand visions of empire, we need 
to understand the discourse on local customs and practices, and the 
self-image of responsible rulers that was passed on to readers, as well as 
the actual work on the ground—here, local and Dutch norms were con- 
tinuously stretched in the name of economic pragmatism and legitimised 
by the idea that local society was found at a stage of development differ- 
ent from societies in Europe that required different policies. It explains 
why, later in the nineteenth century, the Dutch criticised some of the 
effects of colonialism and pushed for ethical reform; however, they never 
seemed to understand the fundamental problem of their own position as 
colonial rulers pretending to be merchants. 


CONCLUSION 


This contribution advocates a new approach to Dutch colonialism, by 
examining the development of narratives of colonial legitimacy within 
the colonial organisation. It follows Koekkoek, Richard, and Weststeijn 
and it takes a longue durée approach that agrees with Legéne, in the 
sense that such ideas should not necessarily be understood as exclusively 
Dutch. The case of Pierre Dubois, a Frenchman, clearly illustrates this. 
In line with Fitzmaurice, I argue that we should place the interactions 
among ideas, practical experience, and the texts that were produced 
while doing colonialism at the centre of our analysis. The starting point 
would be the colonial workplace rather than the texts printed in the Low 
Countries or elsewhere in Europe. The VOC and colonial office archives, 
as products of colonial accountability and justification, offer ample possi- 
bilities of researching the longue durée history of ideas related to Dutch 
colonialism. Still, adopting this new approach is easier said than done. 
Therefore, this contribution is first and foremost concerned with what to 
look for in these immense archives and how to read the documents they 
contain. 

In this article, I have argued that in order to think productively about 
the character and evolution of Dutch colonial thought, three persistent 
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historiographic barriers must be overcome. The first barrier is that of 
periodisation. The institutional history of Dutch colonialism in Asia 
has led to separate historiographies of the VOC period and that of the 
colonial state. Historians have seldom attempted to investigate connec- 
tions between these two periods. Instead, I argue that the only way to 
understand the long-term development of Dutch colonial culture is by 
integrating the histories of the VOC and the colonial state, and consider 
how certain core values were transmitted from the eighteenth century 
into the nineteenth century and beyond. The way to achieve this is by 
using the colonial workplace as a point of departure. Second, we need 
to overcome the self-image of the Dutch as pragmatic merchants that 
led an earlier generation of scholars to conclude that there was no such 
thing as a Dutch ideology of colonialism. We should try to understand 
this self-proclaimed pragmatism not only as acts, but also as a core value 
of Dutch colonialism that was used to legitimise certain actions and led 
men in colonial service to transgress the moral values that they claimed 
to sustain publicly. Next, we need to move away from the idea that polit- 
ical thought about colonialism can only be studied through contem- 
porary publications of (public) intellectuals. Instead, I argue that even 
if colonialism was not always openly debated, the texts produced in the 
process of performing colonialism transmitted experiences and ideas and 
legitimised their actions. When we look at the colonial working field 
through the eyes of an organisational anthropologist, we can highlight 
core values and ideas that shaped colonialism, which served as founda- 
tional narratives that legitimated Dutch colonialism. Such foundational 
narratives ossified over time and found their way to the metropolis, 
through history-making, politics, and religion. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Envisioning the Dutch Imperial 
Nation-State in the Age of Revolutions 


René Koekhoek 


The late eighteenth-century transformation of the Dutch company-ruled 
trading empire into a state-ruled colonial empire was a turning point in 
the history of visions of the Dutch empire.! It coincided, although this is 
rarely emphasized, with the Dutch Republic’s transformation of a union 
of seven ‘United Provinces’ into a centralized nation-state. In the sec- 
ond half of the 1790s, Dutch ‘Batavian’ revolutionaries abandoned the 
model of fragmented, decentralized sovereignty that had characterized 
early modern Dutch politics. Instead, they realized a new conception 
of political sovereignty, known in contemporary revolutionary parlance 
as ‘one and indivisible’ (éém en ondeelbaar). This formal, constitutional 
foundation of a centralized Dutch state ruled by one supreme authority 
was complemented with a new model of imperial sovereignty. During the 
Batavian Revolution (1795-1801), the company-owned overseas territo- 
ries and properties were redefined as ‘possessions of the state’? over which 
the state had political sovereignty. The Batavian Revolution laid the con- 
ceptual foundations of national and colonial state-building.* 
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But what were these conceptual foundations? In what circumstances 
were they formulated? Historians of the nineteenth-century Dutch colo- 
nial empire have largely ignored the political ideas of the 1790s and early 
1800s, save the obligatory reference to the clash between the ‘liberal’ 
critic of Dutch colonial policy, Dirk van Hogendorp, and the ‘conserv- 
ative’ representative of the colonial establishment, S.C. Nederburgh. It 
is telling that the two most important studies on Dutch imperial polit- 
ical thought in the age of Atlantic revolutions date from the 1940s 
and 1970s.? Subsequent generations of historians have shrugged off 
the actual content of ideas and debates concerning the empire during 
the revolutionary era. The tenor has been that Batavian revolutionaries 
‘achieved little’, their ideas being dismissed as a ‘potpourri of progressive 
and conservative ideas’.* In such renderings, the colonies simply ‘fell to’ 
the state.> The realization of a new conception of imperial sovereignty 
vested in a centralized state has been assumed rather than explored. 

This disregard for the political-theoretical underpinnings of the trans- 
formation of imperial sovereignty has been accompanied by somewhat 
one-dimensional postulations of the rise of abstract Enlightenment ideals 
concerning free trade, abolitionism, and ‘benevolent’ colonial rule. How 
to account for that fact that Batavian revolutionaries did not abolish 
slavery, did not open up free trade in every sector and area, and did not 
implement colonial policies based on the equal rights of man? It has been 
widely asserted that their Enlightenment ideals were either ‘inconsequen- 
tial’ or ‘wishy-washy’, that revolutionaries ‘failed to live up to their ide- 
als’, or that, in the end, economic motives prevailed. Such evaluations, 
however, reek of anachronism and will help us little in understanding the 
relationship between ideas and this foundational constitutional moment.°® 

This chapter revisits the era of the Batavian Revolution as a key- 
moment in the history of Dutch imperial political thought. It argues 
that in terms of formal political organization, the conceptual and intel- 
lectual foundations of the nineteenth-century Dutch imperial state were 
laid during the Batavian Revolution. A crucial context for this founda- 
tional moment, I maintain, is the age of Atlantic, ‘imperial’ revolutions. 
Considering the various alternatives that were on the table, the dead 
ends, and the roads not taken, this chapter presents the years surround- 
ing 1800 not as a moment when Dutch imperial history was ‘on hold’, 
but as a turning point that gave birth to a state-led colonial empire. 

My contribution thereby proceeds from the intersection of three 
historiographical trends. First, over the past two decades the ‘Age of 
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Atlantic Revolutions’ has been studied not merely as an age of ‘demo- 
cratic’ and ‘national’ revolutions, but increasingly as an age of ‘imperial’ 
revolutions. Atlantic revolutions did not necessarily or automatically lead 
to neatly defined nation-states.’ This observation applies to the Dutch 
Batavian Revolution too. The imperial dimensions of both the American 
and French revolutions were in this regard particularly instructive for 
Batavian revolutionaries. To them the British and French imperial poli- 
cies represented failures, albeit of different sorts and leading to different 
outcomes. Putting these contexts centre stage enables us to better grasp 
the considerations and anxieties surrounding the formulation of new 
visions of the Dutch empire.® 

A second, closely related topic that has received growing  schol- 
arly attention in recent decades is the major slave insurrection on the 
French-Caribbean island of Saint-Domingue that led to the first inde- 
pendent black American state Haiti, including its repercussions in the 
wider Atlantic world. To be sure, Batavian revolutionaries did not see a 
‘Haitian Revolution’; they saw a French revolutionary regime struggling 
with a slave rebellion in the world’s most profitable plantation colony. 
Both within and outside the Batavian National Assembly references to 
this series of events, in particular to Frenchmen ‘prematurely’ applying 
the principle of the equal rights of man to enslaved people of African 
descent, were ubiquitous. Such interpretations reveal a deeply held 
conviction among even the most radical Batavian revolutionaries that 
enslaved Africans were (still) ‘unfit’ for the liberties and rights associated 
with citizenship due to their alleged backward stage of civilization.? Such 
modes of reasoning came to be applied to the indigenous inhabitants of 
the East Indies too.!° 

Finally, in contrast to an older—and in my view mistaken—historiog- 
raphy that has painted the Dutch Batavian revolutionaries as ‘puppets’ 
of the French revolutionary republic, a spate of recent research on the 
Batavian Republic has demonstrated that Dutch revolutionaries could 
operate and debate in relative autonomy. During the period 1795-1798 
a rich, and vibrant political debate took place among Batavian revolution- 
aries about what it means—and what it requires—to be(come) a modern, 
representative democratic republic within the framework of a centralized 
state.!! Although the democratic-republican ideals proved to be short- 
lived, the framework of the centralized nation-state became permanent. 
Taking into account the Batavian redefinition of the Dutch empire, 
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however, points to an additional legacy: the framework of an ‘imperial 
nation-state’ .!? 

Bringing these historiographical trends into dialogue with each other, 
this chapter sheds a new light on an underexplored key-moment in the 
history of visions of the Dutch empire. How was the Dutch empire envi- 
sioned during the era of the Batavian Revolution? What options were on 
the table? And what was the legacy of this revolutionary moment? 

In what follows I will first sketch the precarious state of the Dutch 
empire in the closing decade of the eighteenth century. I then turn to 
the ‘Committee concerning the East Indian Trade and Possessions’ 
established in 1795 under the leadership of the democratic-republican 
revolutionary Samuel Wiselius. Despite this Committee’s cautious for- 
mulation of a constitutionally unified imperial realm, there was never an 
unqualified intention to apply the revolutionary principle of the equal 
rights of man to all—Dutch and non-Dutch—inhabitants of the imperial 
realm. The chapter goes on to discuss the next prominent Committee 
on colonial affairs established by the Batavian National Assembly in early 
1797. Chaired by representative Jacob Hendrik Floh, this Committee 
produced a fundamental restatement of the nature of Dutch empire: 
the colonies were subordinate ‘possessions’ of the state bereft of the 
right of representation in the legislative body; they principally served 
to enhance the wealth and glory of the Dutch state; and they were to 
be ruled by state (civil) servants, not by company-employed merchants; 
the non-Dutch inhabitants of the colonies—enslaved or subjected by 
other (violent) means—were, notwithstanding some critical voices, 
generally seen as uncivilized and unfit to be entitled to the rights and 
liberties assigned to Dutch citizens. This model constituted not a ‘fail- 
ure’ of ‘inconsequential’ ideals, but a conscious expression of a vision of 
empire that would have a lasting impact on nineteenth-century colonial 
state-building. 

This chapter accordingly shows how ideas and visions were translated 
into imperial political frameworks. The imperial visions of these commit- 
tees were subject to parliamentary deliberation and informed new consti- 
tutional settlements. They can be seen as bridging the realm of imperial 
ideas and the realm of imperial practices. At the same time, the larger 
context of Atlantic imperial revolutions and practices, warfare and inse- 
curity, deeply affected the ways in which Dutch revolutionaries reima- 
gined their empire. 
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A FRAGILE EMPIRE 


The Dutch empire is in a ‘critical political situation’, national represent- 
ative Herman Vitringa remarked in April 1797. His assessment was illus- 
trative for the pessimistic mood among his colleagues who were plagued 
by a ‘fatal insecurity about what we have left or will have left of it’.1% 
Indeed, at the closing of the eighteenth century, the geopolitical pros- 
pects for new imperial blueprints grounded in revolutionary principles 
were grim. During the second half of the 1790s the fate of the entire 
Dutch empire trembled in the balance. After the invasion of the French- 
Batavian army in January 1795, the stadtholder William V of Orange and 
his retinue fled to England. From Kew Palace, London, his place of exile, 
Willem V in his former capacities as captain-general of the Dutch army 
and director-general of the VOC ordered colonial authorities to tem- 
porarily take refuge under the protective wings of British forces against 
French intrusions. Dutch Guyana (Berbice, Demerara, Essequibo), Cape 
the Good Hope, and nearly all Indian and East Indian enclaves and set- 
tlements came under British rule. The island of Java, the VOC’s colo- 
nial stronghold in the East, as well as Suriname and the six tiny islands 
of both the Antilles remained in Batavian hands.!* The West-Indian 
(Antillean) possessions were only transferred to the British and the 
French in 1799-1800. Trade and communication between the revolu- 
tionary Batavian Republic and the colonies, furthermore, had virtually 
come to a standstill due to the superiority of a hostile British navy. For 
Batavian revolutionaries it was a sobering geopolitical reality-check; they 
were nearly powerless in the face of their mighty rivals. 

Yet we should not lose sight of the genuine hope, cherished by many 
Dutch revolutionaries at the time, that both the East and West Indies 
could be made profitable again.!> Notwithstanding the commonplace of 
Dutch economic decline in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Dutch overseas trade in the Atlantic world was quite successful and even 
growing until at least the early 1780s.'° Over the course of the eight- 
eenth century, the slave-based plantation economy in Dutch Guyana 
and Suriname had grown significantly; the islands of Curacao and St. 
Eustatius had become thriving commercial hubs. Although the Dutch 
imperial presence in the Atlantic world was characterized by its decen- 
tralized nature, its entanglement with other Atlantic empires, and its role 
as ‘broker’ rather than expansionist imperialist, Batavian revolutionaries 
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envisioned the West-Indian possession as belonging to a Dutch impe- 
rial realm.!7 In contrast to the East Indian possessions, the West Indian 
colonies were considered ‘agricultural settler colonies’ (landbouwende 
volksplantingen) whose (white Dutch) inhabitants were directly related 
to the motherland. The East Indian colonial possessions were rather 
referred to as ‘Establishments’ (Etablissementen) directed at the export 
of colonial products solely destined for the metropolitan market. 
Batavian revolutionaries were well aware that under the VOC profits had 
decreased, but in the preceding decades the overall volume of trade was 
still considerable. The question became how to reform this ‘unprofitable 
giant’.!8 

The bottom line is that at the outbreak of the revolution in 1795, 
many believed that Dutch overseas trade was not necessarily doomed. In 
late 1797, the Wiselius Committee considered the East and West Indian 
Possessions ‘the most powerful sinews of this State’.!? The question was 
how Dutch overseas trade could flourish again without chartered com- 
panies, and how the organization of the Dutch empire could be put on a 
new footing. 

To appreciate the establishment of the Dutch state’s sovereignty over 
the colonies, it is worthwhile considering what kind of regime of impe- 
rial sovereignty it replaced. Following Philip J. Stern’s lead, several schol- 
ars of early modern Dutch imperial history have pointed out that just 
like the British East India Company (EIC) the Dutch United East India 
Company (VOC) and the Dutch West India Company (WIC) were never 
merely companies involved in trade. The VOC owned and administered 
territories; it constructed and manned fortifications, administered jus- 
tice and imposed punishments through courts, drew up legislation, lev- 
ied taxes, had a monopoly of violence (in certain areas), possessed and 
maintained military forces, regulated civic and religious life, entered into 
diplomatic alliances with foreign rulers, made treaties and declared war. 
These marks of sovereignty usually associated with states suggest that 
trading companies were institutions ‘between company and state’ or, in 
Stern’s terms, ‘company-states’. Instead of seeing early modern trading 
companies as either precursors of the modern multinational or as ‘anom- 
alies’, that is to say, as ‘strange’ political-economical organizations that 
are hard to square with the nation-state, it has been convincingly argued 
that the hybrid nature of trading companies should be analysed on its 
own terms.?° Trading companies such as the EIC or VOC, were ‘corpo- 
rate body politics’ in a period when the supreme authority of the state 
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was not fully established. From this perspective, the political nature of 
trading companies was not abnormal. They belong to a multitude of 
corporate bodies (or corporations) that constituted early modern soci- 
eties, such as guilds, cities, provincial estates, universities, domestic 
chambers of commerce and trade, ecclesiastical chapters and confrater- 
nities. Against this background, the state claiming supreme authority 
over colonies that were redefined as possessions of the state was part of a 
larger revolutionary effort to eradicate ancien régime forms of corporate 
sovereignty.?! 


FINDING A MIDDLE COURSE 


The regime change following the invasion of French-Batavian armies in 
January 1795 was a fairly smooth affair; the major challenge was what 
kind of regime should replace the old one. The very foundations of a 
new political system were up for debate: the form of government, the 
structure of the state, and the nature of the sovereignty of the ‘people’. 
For who was ‘the people’? Was there a single Dutch ‘nation’ at all? This 
was no foregone conclusion given the age-old, traditional autonomy of 
the Dutch provinces. And what about the Dutch—and non-Dutch— 
inhabitants of the colonies? Were they also part of the sovereign nation? 
It took more than a year for Dutch revolutionaries to arrive at a consen- 
sus that a ‘national’ meeting of representatives should convene to decide 
on these matters in the first place.?? 

On 1 March 1796, the prominent lawyer and author of the cele- 
brated Treatise on Equality, Pieter Paulus, held his opening address as 
first chairman of the National Assembly in The Hague. Around the same 
time the revolutionary Batavian Republic was also entering uncharted 
imperial waters. On December 24, 1795, a few months before it would 
be replaced by the National Assembly as the country’s highest political 
body, the States General had decreed the dissolution of the VOC. The 
(second) WIC was already liquidated in 1792, its territories and assets 
placed under direct rule of the States General.?* Although the VOC’s 
colonial patent was prolonged to 1798 (and again postponed to 1799), 
the company’s directors were deposed immediately, their tasks assumed 
by the newly formed ‘Committee concerning the East Indian Trade and 
Possessions’. It was up to them to begin rethinking the political and con- 


stitutional status of the overseas ‘possessions’ .?4 
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The Committee consisted of 21 members: fiery democratic-republican 
as well as more moderate revolutionaries; some with experience or roots 
in the East, others without; even some former VOC directors were 
joined in.2° The young and diligent Samuel Wiselius, who had risen 
to prominence as a principled Patriot publicist and who had played an 
active role in the regime change in both Amsterdam and the province of 
Holland, became the undisputed leader of the Committee. In December 
1796, the Committee offered a first draft of articles to the Constitutional 
Reform Commission (chaired by Jacob Hahn) that was formed to review 
the first, heavily contested draft constitution (Plan van constitutie). This 
draft constitution was supposed to serve as a working document for 
the National Assembly’s deliberations.2° The accompanying report to 
the draft articles on the colonies, written by Wiselius, stated that ‘those 
countries hitherto entitled Possessions and Colonies from now on must 
be considered inseparable parts of the single and indivisible Republic’. 
This formulation reveals the Committee’s intention to transpose the 
principle of één- en ondeelbaarheid (unity and indivisibility), the political 
creed of those Batavian revolutionaries who desired a centralized nation- 
state, to the imperial realm. As a second basic principle the Committee’s 
report proposed that ‘everything that is just and fair here ought to be 
just and fair there, and consequently that everywhere throughout the 
Batavian Republic rights and duties are the same’.?” 

Although a detailed exposition of constitutional stipulations was still 
missing, this proposal amounted to a sweeping revision of the political 
architecture of the empire. Such ideas did not come out of nowhere. 
Already in 1785, the (anonymous) author of a notorious pamphlet series 
in the form of fictitious letters between ‘Aristodemus’ and ‘Sincerus’, a 
work influenced by the writings of the French Abbé Guillaume-Thomas 
Raynal, advocated the principles that, first, colonies are ‘parts’ of the 
motherland, and second, that citizens in the colonies ought to remain 
full members of the political community of the motherland. Several years 
later, in 1792, exiled Patriots residing in revolutionary France proposed 
the destruction of the chartered companies and the introduction of a sys- 
tem of colonial representation in a legislative body in the motherland.?® 
National representative Jacob Hahn, chair of the Constitutional Reform 
Committee, had likewise expressed in a letter to Wiselius and his col- 
leagues his view that the Batavian Republic should drop the concept of 
colonies altogether; the overseas territories were to be regarded as ‘mem- 
bers of the Dutch state’.?? The Wiselius report, in short, expressed a line 
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of reasoning that had been articulated in various ways in the preceding 
decade. 

The Wiselius report readily expressed its awareness that by proposing 
the political and constitutional unity of the empire they touched upon 
a ‘highly sensitive issue’. The recent turmoil in both the British and the 
French empires had left a deep impression. The British, on the one hand, 
had been unable to prevent rebellious American revolutionaries from 
founding a union of independent states. The revolutionary French, on 
the other hand, were unable to prevent a rebellious army of former slaves 
taking control of large parts of the island of Saint-Domingue. 

The Dutch thus faced the predicament of finding a middle course 
between two undesirable options, the report suggested. Generally, 
Batavian revolutionaries supported the American declaration of inde- 
pendence as a legitimate political act. In their view British imperial poli- 
cies towards the American colonists had been arbitrary, they had trodden 
their rights unlawfully. American rebels were therefore justified in taking 
up arms for the sake of an anti-imperial revolution. From a metropolitan 
point of view, the French Revolution represented a different challenge, 
one that resembled the situation of the Dutch themselves. In contrast 
to the British-American conflict, the French metropole itself was now 
engaged in revolution. The question became how the imperial realm 
should be updated according to the principles of the equal rights of man, 
popular sovereignty, and representative democracy. Inevitably, the ‘disas- 
ter’ of the French-Caribbean plantation colony Saint-Domingue, became 
the primary reference point for Dutch revolutionaries (as well as for 
numerous conservative Orangists). 

What has come to be known as the Haitian Revolution was a highly 
complex series of events. With the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
Saint-Domingue’s French white planters seized the opportunity to 
demand representation in the metropole but were soon abhorred by any 
suggestion that revolutionary principles should apply to their slave soci- 
ety. Free Saint-Dominguan people of colour, in contrast, embraced the 
rhetoric of equality, rights, and citizenship and pushed for reform. The 
subsequent imperial policies coming from the French metropole were 
indecisive and highly ambiguous. The stakes were raised when enslaved 
people of African descent mounted a rebellion on the northern plain of 
the island in the Summer of 1791. Their uprising threatened to over- 
throw the entire system of slavery and endangered the exploitation 
model of the plantation colony. In order to prevent losing control, as 
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Spanish and British troops started to invade the island, French commis- 
sioners decided to promise formerly enslaved black rebels French citizen- 
ship if they would fight on their side. This decision, a mixture of idealism 
and opportunism, was confirmed by the French National Convention in 
February 1794. 

The details and complexities, often even the basic chronology of 
events, were lost on most Dutchmen. For example, it was widely asserted 
that the war and anarchy on the island was caused by the French deci- 
sion to abolish slavery (in fact, the rebellions of both coloured and black 
insurgents preceded this decision). The general perception was one of a 
French revolutionary regime naively applying a set of ideals to a far-off 
place widely different in terms of climate, soil, social structure, mentality, 
and mores. As the Wiselius report put it, the application of ‘high-minded 
philosophical principles’ without considering the particular circumstances 
of distant lands was a grave risk. But it was equally dangerous to contin- 
uate the ‘arbitrariness’ of the pre-revolutionary era, thereby betraying the 
very principles upon which the revolution was based in the first place. 
The disastrous consequences of both imperial policies—the British and 
the French—were still ‘fresh on everyone’s memory’. In light of these 
imperial experiments, the report inserted the caveat that for the moment 
the rights and duties that in principle applied to the entire republican 
empire could justifiably be ‘determined, limited, and amended’ if the 
common good required such.*° The intended constitutional ‘unity and 
indivisibility’ of the Dutch imperial realm, it turns out, was qualified 
from the very beginning. 

After consideration of the Wiselius report, the Constitutional Revision 
Commission was internally too divided to arrive at a final decision 
about the constitutional articles concerning the colonies. The National 
Assembly hence decreed the formation of a new committee in February 
1797. Chaired by representative Jacob Hendrik Floh, it finished a report 
in early April. On Saturday April 22, 1797, they presented the report 
(hereafter: Floh report), including a draft title for the colonies, to the 
National Assembly.?! 


THE FLOH REPORT 


Although often ignored, the Floh report is arguably the most elaborate 
theoretical reflection on the nature of colonies produced in the 
eighteenth-century Dutch Republic.*? It did not shy away from asking 
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four fundamental questions: what, actually, are colonies? For what pur- 
pose should they be protected and maintained? What are the relations 
between the motherland and her colonies? And finally, how should they 
be governed? To answer the first question—what are colonies?—the 
authors of the report took a short historical detour. Their concise history 
of the Dutch colonial enterprise commenced with the observation that it 
was not overpopulation (as in the colonies of antiquity) but the ‘spirit of 
commerce’ among ‘private individuals’ that had led to new discoveries 
and settlements in other parts of the world. The motherland, privileging 
certain private individuals with patents and charters, pledged to take the 
‘newly discovered lands under her custody and protection’. This pledge 
required in turn that all commodities and agricultural produce were des- 
tined for the motherland. This reciprocal agreement, this ‘contract’, as 
the Floh report put it in typical revolutionary language, was the primary 
foundation of the establishment and conservation of the colonies. Based 
on this protection pledge and because the Republic had ‘planted her flag’ 
in these lands—‘a sign of property’—these new lands could be consid- 
ered ‘possessions of the State’. 

The Floh report’s language of ‘contract’ and ‘private individuals’ 
is revealing. It deliberately downplayed the collective nature of trading 
companies as corporate bodies. The revolutionary discourse of individ- 
uals who consent to a contract which guarantees their natural and civil 
rights did not allow for ‘intermediary’ corporate institutions. Colonies 
were hence defined as ‘those lands the state has taken possession of 
and has taken under its protection, so as to strengthen its commerce in 
Europe through the colony’s products or trade, and to provide its own 
market with a greater quantity of goods which can be traded or sold 
to other peoples, so as to defray the small quantity of products gener- 
ated on its own European soil’. This was far from an elegant definition, 
but the message that colonial trade and commerce was a state affair was 
clear enough. Strengthening commerce, however, was not seen as a goal 
in itself. Rather, ‘the glory and wealth of all contemporary societies of 
Europe depend merely upon the quantity and extent of their commerce’. 
The answer to the second question, then, was that the state must pro- 
tect his overseas colonies in order to pursue glory, retain its status among 
the leading trading nations, and secure the state’s wealth and independ- 
ence.** The report was silent on the notion of benevolent colonial rule. 
In fact, the non-Dutch peoples inhabiting the colonial possessions were 
not mentioned at all. 
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Proceeding from this foundation, what are the relations between the 
motherland and the colony (question three)? Essentially, the Floh report 
restated the argument that the relationship between metropole and col- 
ony is governed by a ‘primitive, mutual contract based on consent’. The 
implications were twofold. On the one hand, ‘arbitrary rule’ is out of 
the question. The colonists ‘retain their natural and civil rights’ (in so 
far as they had not been renounced in the contract), thus placing lim- 
its on the state’s authority. The colonists, in their turn, could not uni- 
laterally terminate this contract; that would amount to ‘open rebellion’. 
The report thus warned against the mistakes made by the British, while 
simultaneously seeking to eliminate any justifiable ground for colonial 
rebellion. 

The Floh commission was careful to point out that since the VOC 
was formally still in existence (as a nationalized company), the notion 
of a ‘direct’ contractual relationship between colonists and the state did 
not yet apply to the East Indies. There the ‘contract’ was initially made 
between colonists and the VOC. Until the expiration of the VOC pat- 
ent, the Floh report advised, the representatives of the Batavian people 
could not yet lay down definitive constitutional settlements with the 
East Indian possessions. Yet the point was clear: the moment the pat- 
ent expires, the East Indian Company’s possessions would immediately 
become the possessions of ‘the Batavian people’, and the inhabitants of 
the East Indian territories would be regarded on the same footing as 
those of the West. 

The answer to the fourth and final question concerned the govern- 
ance and administration of the colonial possessions. The Floh report 
maintained that the state ought to be responsible for law and order in 
the colonies, including the observance of all agreements between moth- 
erland and colony. The appointment of civil servants is the responsibil- 
ity of the state, although the colonists have the right to appoint officials 
in the legal and police apparatus. Finally, only the state is authorized 
to levy taxes on agricultural and trade commodities. Although a lot of 
details and practicalities were still missing, the groundwork for colonial 
state-building was laid.*4 

Two major differences between the Wiselius report and the Floh 
report stand out. First, the Floh report explicitly chooses to designate 
the overseas territories not as ‘parts’, ‘members’ or ‘departments’, but as 
‘unalienable possessions of the state’. Notwithstanding the consent-based, 
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contractual understanding of the relationship between colony and moth- 
erland, this designation clearly points to an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between motherland and colony in terms of subordination. 
The colonies were not considered on an equal level with, say, provinces. 
Secondly, unlike Wiselius c.s., the Floh report posited that the metro- 
politan administration of the colonies must be vested in a governmental 
body ‘separated from any other governing body’. This special govern- 
mental body was subjected to the legislative power. The colonial pos- 
sessions, in this scheme, lack the right of political representation in the 
Republic’s supreme legislative body. 

This was an unambiguous statement of political sovereignty over the 
overseas ‘possessions of the state’. Significantly, in the extensive debate 
following the introduction of the Floh report, this vision of a state-led 
colonial empire was not disputed. Instead, the debate immediately gravi- 
tated around the passionate criticisms regarding the report voiced by the 
leading republican-democratic representative Pieter Vreede. His main 
point of critique was that the constitutional articles made no mention 
of ending the institution of slavery. The Floh report, with reference to 
Saint-Domingue, had dismissed the ‘mistaken and premature’ applica- 
tion of ‘mesmerizing and conjuring notions of universal freedom and 
equality of rights’. In the French empire this had led to the ‘destruc- 
tion of all social order’. Vreede, however, urged the Floh committee 
to go back to the drawing board and reconsider the omission of any 
reflection on how to end slavery. A majority of representatives in the 
National Assembly concurred to sending the committee back to work. 
Several weeks later, the Floh committee presented a new report address- 
ing the issue. Again, Saint-Domingue was the main point of reference. 
The enslaved colonial population of African descent, it was argued by 
the committee members as well as numerous representatives, were not 
‘civilized’, not sufficiently enlightened, to assume the rights and duties 
of free citizens. They were comparable to ‘children’.*> To prevent the 
lamentable French-Caribbean scenes of war and anarchy, the constitution 
should therefore refrain from addressing the slavery question. The polit- 
ical framework underlying this constitutional silence was clear: the colo- 
nial empire was not an integrated part of one ‘indivisible’ constitutional 
realm as the Wiselius report had argued, but a hierarchically subordinate 
territory to be ruled by ‘special’ laws.*° The National Assembly accepted 
the report with a majority of votes. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONS OF 1798 AND 1801 


Although it is hardly ever noticed, it was this outline of the politi- 
cal architecture of the imperial realm by the Floh report that would 
be essentially maintained in the following constitutions. In August 
1797, the National Assembly offered a draft constitution to the enfran- 
chised part of the Dutch citizens in a referendum. But the democratic- 
republican camp had waged a passionate campaign against it. Across the 
political spectrum it was considered an ugly compromise that, in the end, 
satisfied no-one, and was voted down by a large majority. After a coup 
d’état of democratic-republican radicals (including Vreede) backed by 
French troops in January 1798, a new constitution was soon drafted and 
put to the vote. Although the radical faction of democratic-republican 
revolutionaries now had a free hand in drafting a new constitution, the 
Constitution of May 1798 stuck to the definition of the overseas territo- 
ries as state ‘possessions’, not as departments (or members). They were 
now directly subjected to the motherland’s executive power and deprived 
of any voice in the legislative power. The articles on colonies were more- 
over silent on non-Dutch inhabitants of the colonies, slavery, and the 
slave trade. A further specification of the constitutional settlement was 
left to a newly-chosen legislative body. 

The radical coup d’état of January 1798 was soon followed by 
another coup six months later. The role of the democratic-republicans 
faded out; a new mood of moderation took hold. Three years later, in 
1801, a more authoritarian political regime was established. A new con- 
stitution, written and forced through under Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
command, vested the highest political authority in a small, centralized 
executive body, the so-called ‘State Authority’ (Staatsbewind). The 1801 
constitution established two administrative councils, one for the West 
Indies and one for the East Indies. These Councils were ‘directly subor- 
dinate’ to the Republic’s new executive, the State Authority. This was an 
affirmation of the state’s supreme imperial sovereignty as formulated in 
the preceding revolutionary years. 

The new constitution of 1801 stipulated that a new charter was to 
be drawn for the Asiatic Batavian possessions. The membership of the 
committee that was assigned to this task was of mixed composition. 
Dirk van Hogendorp, a fierce critic of the established East Indian rul- 
ing elite and a declared admirer of Raynal and Rousseau, was named 
a member of the charter committee.*” But he would soon be toppled 
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from his post. S.C. Nederburgh, a member of the very East Indian ruling 
elite Van Hogendorp had criticized, was thus able to leave his mark on 
the charter. The final ‘Charter for the Foundation of Government and 
Administration of the East Indian Possessions’ of 1804 was preceded by 
a much longer advisory report containing the underlying views and rea- 
soning behind it (published in late August 1803). Although the Charter 
only functioned for a few years, historians have assigned it a foundational 
status. The set of guiding principles for the Dutch imperial empire it put 
forth, however, did not significantly alter the groundwork that was laid 
during the Batavian Revolution. The charter confirmed the Floh report’s 
principle that the territories in the East Indies were ‘possessions of the 
state’ subjected to the State Authority. The colonial possessions were 
furthermore to be governed in such a way so as to attain the ‘highest 
stage of prosperity’, to arrive at the ‘most profitable commerce’, and to 
become ‘most beneficial for the land’s finances’. The one-way relation- 
ship was captured by the claim that the ‘colonies exist for the mother- 
land; the motherland not for the colonies’.*® The native inhabitants of 
the Dutch East Indies were there to be exploited as subjects, not to be 
emancipated into citizens. 

The post-Napoleonic, Restoration constitution of 1815, finally, nei- 
ther entailed a fundamental innovation. It placed the ‘colonies and 
possessions of the state in other parts of the world’ under the direct 
authority of King William I of Orange. Strictly speaking, already in 1806, 
the French King Louis Napoleon (Napoleon Bonaparte’s brother) had 
assumed this authority as king. But as we have seen, the transformation 
took place during the Batavian Revolution. It was during this period that 
the overseas territories were defined as ‘possessions of the state’ under 
the sovereign authority of the executive power in place (whether it be an 
executive council or a king). When King William I of Orange assumed 
this role of highest political authority over the colonies, he affirmed a 
conceptual transformation that was essentially already settled by the end 
of the Batavian Revolution. 


THE DutTcH IMPERIAL NATION-STATE IN PERSPECTIVE 


What is the significance of this transformation of the company-led Dutch 
trading empire into a state-led colonial empire? On a conceptual and 
constitutional level, the corporate sovereignty of trading companies was 
eliminated. The late eighteenth-century constitutional innovation of the 
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Dutch imperial realm can be seen as an effort to dismantle ‘corporate 
sovereignty’ and establish a clearer separation of colonial governance on 
the one hand and trade on the other hand. The latter—the effort to sep- 
arate trade from politics—was never carried through. With the establish- 
ment of the Dutch Trading Society (Nederlandse Handelsmaatschappi)) 
by King William I in 1824, a new state-backed and largely state-owned 
enterprise, the Dutch state strengthened its supervision of overseas trade. 

From a comparative perspective, it is also instructive to observe that 
the nationalization and liquidation of the VOC (and the WIC, for that 
matter) was more abrupt than the gradual takeover of the East India 
Company by the British state. After the Battle of Plassey against the 
Nawab of Bengal (1757) and the Seven Years War (1756-1763), the 
British East India Company had gained vast territorial acquisitions. Lord 
North’s 1773 Regulating Act was a first step in centralizing the admin- 
istration of India. In 1784, William Pitt’s so-called India Act established 
a Board of Control to monitor and instruct the EIC executives, thus 
subjecting the EIC to direct state supervision. A series of regulations 
and acts between the 1790s and 1820s further deprived the EIC of its 
semi-autonomous status within the British Empire. In the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the EIC thus became, as P.J. Marshall put it, ‘a 
subordinate instrument for carrying out imperial purposes rather than as 
an autonomous member of the British empire’.*? Formally, the question 
of sovereignty remained unresolved, but it was widely accepted that the 
EIC managed its territories in name of the British state. The EIC was 
only formally abolished after the Indian Rebellion of 1857-1858. 

Because of its relative weakness, the Dutch States General was not 
capable of gradually reforming and incorporating the VOC into the state 
structure in the way the British incorporated the East India Company 
into the British Empire. Until the Batavian Revolution, the Dutch 
Republic lacked a strong parliament, a powerful executive, and the unity 
to force the VOC to submit to a high degree of state supervision. In 
comparison with the gradual takeover of the East India Company by the 
British state, the assumption of political sovereignty of the Dutch state 
over the trading company’s possessions was belated, but once it took 
place, also more abrupt and far-reaching. 

A second way to put the constitutional innovation into perspective is 
to observe that, in the short run, the constitutional innovation of the 
imperial realm around 1800 had a mixed impact on colonial practices, 
institutions, and governance cultures. This is perhaps one of the primary 
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reasons why historians have paid little attention to this era. In a way the 
initial limited impact of the new imperial constitution holds true mutatis 
mutandis for the Dutch domestic political situation too: the 1798 con- 
stitution that turned the United Provinces into a centralized nation-state 
did not suddenly wipe out all existing local, and regional institutions, 
governance structures, and civic identities.4° The ‘old regime’ persisted 
until deep into nineteenth century. Yet the notion of one constitution- 
ally unified nation-state, however tarnished the memory of the ‘French- 
Batavian era’ became, was undeniably the basis for nineteenth-century 
state-building processes. The establishment of Dutch imperial state- 
sovereignty also laid the basis for nineteenth-century colonial state- 
building. These state-building processes did not start from scratch, but 
built on the experiences of colonial administration, the ‘institutional 
memory’, and to some extent, the very personnel of the era of the 
Companies.*! As so often in moments of swift constitutional innovation, 
on paper the break was more radical and immediate than on the ground. 

At the same time, the new imperial supremacy of the Dutch state also 
had direct effects. Colonial state-building processes in the East Indies 
were kickstarted by the revolutionary general and regime change vet- 
eran Herman Willem Daendels.*” In 1807, Daendels was appointed by 
the French King Louis Napoleon as governor-general of the Dutch East 
Indies. He quickly expanded and professionalized the colonial army and 
civil service, raised the salaries of officials to combat corruption, built 
fortifications, constructed a road spanning the island of Java (De Grote 
Postweg), improving the island’s infrastructure, and moved the entire 
seat of government to the suburban area south of Batavia ( Weltevreden) 
with a palace, open squares, and government buildings. Finally, Daendels 
waged a more aggressive politics against Java’s sultans and rulers, whom 
he considered remnants of an ancien régime feudal order, thereby ini- 
tiating a series of conflicts that would lead to the devastating Java War 
(1825-1830). It was a Batavian revolutionary general who as a servant of 
the new Dutch imperial state subjected the island of Java to the supreme 
authority of the Dutch in a way a ‘company-state’ would never have been 
capable of. 

By formally defining colonies as unalienable ‘possessions’ of one 
centralized, sovereign state, the Batavian revolutionaries bequeathed 
a state-led colonial empire. In doing so, they eradicated a ‘corporate 
body politic’, a form of socio-political organization that in revolutionary 
circles was seen as an outdated remnant of the ancien régime. Witnessing 
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an age of imperial revolutions, wars of independence and slave rebellions, 
and fearing the possible extinction of their entire empire, the majority 
of Batavian revolutionaries were keen on steering a moderate course. 
The high ideals of citizen emancipation grounded in conceptions of the 
rights of man were restricted to only some domains of the new Batavian 
political realm. The practical realities of the age of revolutions were 
experienced as too demanding and risky to push for a more revolution- 
ary imperial agenda. It should come as no surprise that in these years we 
hardly find any Dutchmen claiming exceptionality for their imperial ideas 
and conduct. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Rule of Lawyers: Liberalism and Colonial 
Judges in Nineteenth-Century Java 


Sanne Ravensbergen 


The /andraad in nineteenth-century Java was a colonial law court that 
embodied and reflected a segregated colonial state, where separate courts 
and laws existed for different population groups.! The /andraad (plural: 
landraden) were regional law courts where only non-Europeans were 
tried and the courts were—increasing in number from 2 in 1800 to 89 
in 1874—one of the most visible representations of Dutch colonial rule 
on the island. The courtrooms of the /andraden were also highly plural- 
istic in nature since a majority of Javanese court members decided over 
the verdict together with the Dutch president by ballot, with Islamic and 
Chinese leaders providing advice on religious and local legal traditions. 
The pluralistic courtroom was, because of the encounters between and 
across the various powers, an arena where the colonial state, based on a 
‘dual rule’ of Dutch and Javanese elites, gradually consolidated.* 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the /andraad increasingly 
received criticism from Dutch liberal lawyers, who argued that the colo- 
nial administrators who presided the /andraden had to be replaced by 
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‘independent’ Dutch judges. Representing an influential constitutional 
liberalism as manifested in the Netherlands at the time, they focused on 
bringing their ideals of the separation of powers to the colonial courtroom. 
Or as M.C. Piepers, one of the most vocal nineteenth-century colonial 
jurists, assuredly wrote: ‘there is also a rule of law in the Indies.’+ Their 
plea was heeded as, from 1869 onwards, jurists gradually started to replace 
the Dutch administrators (residents) as presidents of the Jandraden. 

This chapter is a critical assessment of the vision of the rule of law 
as well as the actual practices of the liberal colonial jurists within the 
legal plural space of the landraad in Java. Historian Cees Fasseur has 
described the newly arriving colonial jurists as the ones who introduced 
enlightened ideas about law to the colony. He saw the introduction of 
a separate (‘onafhankelijk’—independent) judiciary as exerting a positive 
influence ‘that was fostered by a corps of highly trained Dutch officials 
even though they functioned within a colonial setting and framework.’> 
This argument has been repeated by other historians, but never critically 
reappraised. What exactly did change after 1869? How did the liberal 
colonial jurists think they were bringing the rule of law to Java? What 
were the consequences of them functioning within a colonial setting and 
framework? Which form of colonial liberalism did these jurists represent, 
in theory and in practice? 

To answer these questions, I will study the liberal jurists as ‘interme- 
diate thinkers’ of empire. Although the ideas of colonial jurists are often 
overlooked, as they were not the producers of high scholarship, they 
did contribute to an ‘industry’ of liberalism by expressing their views 
in societies, publishing pamphlets, writing in journals and newspapers, 
and arguing in Dutch parliament.® By taking the developing ideas of the 
practicing colonial jurists seriously, it becomes possible to connect visions 
to jurispractice.” Visions are never without context and the context, as 
I show in this chapter, impacts the vision as it developed. As Andrew 
Fitzmaurice has argued in a critique of the work of Lauren Benton who 
has strongly advocated the study of legal pluralism and jurispractice in 
colonial history, the danger of a too narrow focus on jurispractice is a 
negligence of the impact of intellectual ideas on local practices, and vice 
versa.® 

To fully acknowledge the local practices of plural legal spaces, more- 
over, all actors present in the studied plural space are important, espe- 
cially in a courtroom where the Dutch judge often did not speak the 
language of the suspects and witnesses, could not make a verdict without 
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the majority vote of the Javanese members, and was less familiar with the 
region than the other actors working at the court. The /andraad, there- 
fore, was a plural space where not only the Dutch president of the court, 
but also its Javanese court members and other local elites, practiced their 
ideas. All these intermediate thinkers interacting together formed and 
shaped a colonial legal culture in nineteenth-century Java. 

Although the liberal jurists aimed at bringing the rule of law to Java, 
and often believed they did, I argue in this chapter that their percep- 
tions of and engagements with the colonial reality proved them to be 
less straightforwardly ‘liberal’ in their actions, than assumed so far in the 
historiography. I show this by looking at their interactions with the local 
prosecutors (jaksa) and Javanese court members in the pluralistic courts. 
I use an actor-focused approach and scrutinize practiced visions to 
demonstrate that liberal jurists, arriving in the colonial courtrooms dur- 
ing the decades after the reform of 1869, safeguarded their own sphere 
of influence and were central to furthering colonial rule (Image 8.1). 


Image 8.1 Landraad session in Banyumas, ca. 1900. Leiden University 
Libraries Digital Collections [KITLV 119285] 
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RULE OF LAw IDEAS 


Dutch liberalism in the nineteenth century followed the continental 
liberal trajectory and focused on juridical constitutionalism. Contrary 
to French and German liberals, in the Netherlands the liberals were 
very influential in national politics, especially between 1848 and 1900. 
Liberal leader, and constitutional law professor, Johan Rudolf Thorbecke 
would become a ‘national hero’ for having drafted the new consti- 
tution of 1848. Although impactful, Dutch nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism did not have specific great thinkers and; as historian Henk te 
Velde argues, Dutch liberalism was ‘more a culture than an elaborate 
ideology.”? 

Central to this constitutional liberal culture was the focus on the 
ideal of the rule of law, the rechtsstaat, which would be very apparent 
and influential for generations of liberals and especially liberal lawyers 
to come, who were part of the elitist men’s club that constituted the 
liberal legal community.!° To liberal lawyers, the rechtstaat was seen as 
the ultimate ingredient to strong and just rule. The idea of the separa- 
tion of powers had been circulating in the Netherlands since the end of 
the eighteenth century when there were various ideas about who had to 
be protected against whom. Eventually, in the Dutch context the sepa- 
ration of powers would be enforced mainly to prevent the administra- 
tive power from gaining too much influence over the judiciary.!! The 
Constitution of 1814 and its successors left no doubt as to the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary from administrative and legislative powers, 
although it was only in 1848 that the upper middle class, with its lib- 
eral judicial convictions, held enough power to organize a separate judi- 
ciary in the Netherlands.!* Even then, the legal system would remain a 
battleground, in particular regarding the aristocracy’s influence on the 
provincial courts.!% 

Liberal ideas on law also reached the Dutch colonies, but the his- 
toriography of nineteenth-century Java devotes most attention to an 
economic liberalism that advocated the abolishment of the cultiva- 
tion system (cultwurstelsel). Constitutional liberalism, however, was 
also apparent in the colonial context and manifested itself to a certain 
extent together with the economic reforms. After all, as we already know 
from British empire studies, the law was part of the broader colonial 
ideology and legitimacy of colonial empires. An extensive literature on 
British India in particular shows how, already in the eighteenth century, 
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the colonial enterprise, and the legal system in particular, was promoted 
as a liberal mission to free the ‘oppressed’ local population from their 
‘despotic rulers.’!+ Ideas about enlightened justice and the rule of law, 
however, clashed with the unequal and authoritarian colonial reality, and 
colonial law courts were an arena where the essentially unenlightened 
character of the colonial state was revealed. At the same time, colonial 
reality was more complicated than full-blown racism covered by some 
legal liberal patchwork. Enlightenment ideals about both the legal sys- 
tem and the civilizing mission were real, often incorporated in the legal 
system, and passionately defended by their proponents (all with their 
own interests and ideals) within the context of colonial reality. In British 
India, the expensive and large legal court system was more related to the 
mission of spreading ‘civilization and justice’ than to securing imperial 
needs.!5 In practice, liberal reforms such as uniform legal codification did 
not contribute to fair legal procedures though, because notions of ine- 
quality between races were still central to the codes and legal practices.!° 
Over time, a colonial liberalism developed, legitimizing the politics of 
difference in the colonial context.!7 

A civilizing rhetoric was present in the Dutch colonies too, although 
it was less propagated as a colonial ideology nor exclusively labelled 
as liberal thinking at first.’ When from the second half of the nine- 
teenth century liberal influence in the Netherlands increased, Western 
law was more and more promoted as a means of ‘civilizing the Javanese 
people.’!? Simultaneously, however, it was questioned whether the 
Javanese were ‘ready’ for Western laws, and the importance of applying 
Islamic or customary laws was discussed. The pluralistic courtroom of 
the landraad would remain in place, also because the colonizers soon 
realized that they could not administer justice without the information, 
networks, and prestige of the Javanese elite officials (priyayz) within the 
colonial policy of dual rule. Even though they successfully removed local 
laws from the codes, the institutional pluralistic character of the courts 
continued. 

Despite these different circumstances in the colonial context and the 
particular nature of dual rule, the Dutch debate on the separation of pow- 
ers did take place with regards to the colonial context. The judicial power 
in the hands of the resident was increasingly criticized by liberal lawyers 
claiming that it led to the abuse of power, while being fiercely defended by 
others. Intermediate Dutch thinkers such as private attorneys, residents, 
and members of judicial reform committees took part in this debate. 
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At the start of the nineteenth century, the Asian Charter of 1803 had 
already proposed that administrative officials should no longer preside 
over the Javanese colonial courts. This call was not heeded. In 1839, a 
legal reform committee presided by the Dutch jurist C.J. Scholten van 
Oud-Haarlem also pleaded to install separate presidents at the landraden 
to foster the independence of the judicial system.?? Most conserva- 
tives, and in particular State Secretary J.C. Baud were opposing separate 
landraad presidents though. From Baud’s perspective, it was exactly 
the concentration of power in the hands of one person in a residency 
that had convincingly established the colonial authority. He preferred 
everything to remain as it was, in particular to ensure that the colo- 
nial government could continue to reap the benefits of the cultivation 
system.?! 

The call for independent, judicial, /andraad presidents was reiter- 
ated during the following decades, predominantly by liberal lawyers 
who denounced the entanglement of interests and abuses of power. 
Especially private attorney Charles Jean Francois Mirandolle believed 
that there would be no greater favour to offer to Java than a separa- 
tion of administrative and judicial powers. Mirandolle (1827-1884) was 
born in Paramaribo, Surinam, trained as a lawyer in the Netherlands and 
owned a law firm in Java from 1853 to 1864. After his return to the 
Netherlands, he became a member of Dutch parliament. In his articles 
and letters, Mirandolle refuted the much-heard argument among the 
Dutch that ‘the Oriental’ in nature would prefer a unification of gov- 
ernment powers. According to Mirandolle, this was not an argu- 
ment to allow injustice to exist. He argued that the dependent judge 
was in contradiction with the principles of justice, so this had to be 
changed anyway.?? 

In response to an inquiry by the new Attorney General W. Rappard in 
1860 who expressed his concern about the quality of the case files of the 
regional law courts, the few Dutch judges present in Java mainly iden- 
tified the lack of time and knowledge among residents.?? Mirandolle, 
however, when asked for his view, emphasized the fact that the real 
issue here was that residents would always put their political interests 
first, and that this was especially detrimental to criminal law. According 
to him, Dutch residents only had two aims when administering criminal 
justice in the colony. Their main goal was to get the suspect declared 
guilty during a /andraad session. Therefore, he maintained, they often 
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neglected to investigate whether the accused was actually guilty at all. 
Second, the confession of the accused was considered the most impor- 
tant proof. To obtain a confession ‘often moral, and sometimes personal 
torture’ was applied. This could include flogging, sleep deprivation or 
the torture of relatives. Moreover, bribing and punishing witnesses was 
not uncommon.** 

Mirandolle and others published their claims in newspapers and jour- 
nals, publishing pressing articles that demanded reform.?° In 1863 attor- 
ney J. van Gennep and notary J.R. Kleijn established the Indies’ Weekly 
Journal of Law (Indisch Weekblad van het Recht) which declared that its 
aim was the denunciation of abuse: ‘A constantly open opportunity to 
report facts and existing abuses will be a forceful instrument, not only 
to repel but also to prevent arbitrariness.’?° In the first editions of the 
journal, articles were devoted to the rattan punishment and why it had 
to be abolished, the police magistracy, and the subject of the resident as 
landraad president. 

After much debate, the judicial Jandraad president was introduced 
in Java in 1869. The reform was possible at that moment due to the 
increased power of the liberals in the Netherlands, who targeted the cul- 
tivation system and related this to the absence of a separation of powers 
in the colony. But it was also possible because the residents themselves 
did not entirely oppose the plan any longer. Due to their increasing 
workload as the colonial bureaucracy expanded, the idea of someone else 
taking over this considerable task seemed rather appealing. The residents 
who responded to the inquiry by attorney general Rappard did not men- 
tion any problems regarding criminal law practice, but emphasized the 
difficulties with civil law cases on a regional level and therefore expressed 
some willingness to accept the appointment of judicial officials in the 
residencies.?” 


THE ARRIVAL OF JURISTS IN THE COLONIAL COURTROOM 


Although the turning point is set in 1869, in reality the arrival of jurists 
in the residencies would be gradual. Ten years after the reform, there 
were still thirty-eight /andraden (out of 89) in Java headed by the res- 
ident.*® Only in 1901 all Jandraden in Java were presided over by sep- 
arate judicial officials. The police magistracy would remain in the hands 
of the resident until 1914, and on some of the other islands the resident 
would continue to preside the /andraad until decolonization.”? 
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The colonial jurists were educated at a Dutch university and their 
training was completely focused on Dutch law, followed by a separate 
colonial exam with a preparation time of around one to two years. The 
limited training consisted of an introduction in the geography, ethnol- 
ogy, and languages (Malay or Javanese) of the Indonesian archipelago, 
Islamic law and other local customs and laws, and the colonial legislation 
and regulations. The courses offered as preparation for the exams were 
very theoretical, with little training in local languages or legal practices in 
preparation of the future profession as colonial judge. Courses in Islamic 
law were for the most part of the nineteenth century based on a rather 
random selection of Islamic texts, while local laws and customs were 
described as ‘anomalies.’ It was never considered to appoint Javanese 
lecturers for language or legal training.*° 

It also happened regularly that someone without having done the 
exam was appointed as a colonial judicial official. Lawyers who had 
worked for at least four years as private attorneys in the Netherlands 
Indies were exempt from the exam and could be appointed as colonial 
judge. And in times of a shortage of lawyers, fresh graduates were even 
appointed. After the reform of 1869, so many new judges were needed 
that in 1873 and 1874 no less than 42 jurists were recruited who had 
only taken a lighter exam in the colonial legislation and regulations and 
elementary knowledge of Javanese.*! 

Both administrative and judicial officials in colonial service were 
expected to be raised in a ‘civilized European’ environment while knowl- 
edge of and feeling with ‘the East’ was deemed important as well.*? 
Commotion ensued when the Indo-European C.J. van Haastert— 
European by law but with a Javanese mother—was listed for the office 
of colonial official in 1847. He held a doctorate in law from Leiden 
University in the Netherlands and had returned to Java. Although con- 
sidered qualified, according to Governor General Rochussen he would be 
unable to exercise enough authority over the local population and Javanese 
elite officials (przyayz), and was therefore ineligible for a government posi- 
tion. After protest from other colonial officials though, many of whom had 
Indonesian blood themselves or who had Indo-European children by their 
Javanese concubine, it was decided that anyone who had passed the colo- 
nial exam was allowed to work as an official in the Netherlands Indies.*% 

Although formally everyone, except for Foreign Orientals (Chinese and 
Arabs) and Western Foreigners (who were only allowed in engineering 
positions), was allowed to take up the position of administrative or judicial 
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official, in practice in the nineteenth-century Indonesians were never 
appointed at the Dutch side of the civil service, certainly not as resident or 
judge. In the entire century, only one Indonesian, Raden Mas Ismangoen 
Danoe Winoto, took and passed, with very good results, the administra- 
tive exam (grootambtenaarsexamen) in the Netherlands, but he was denied 
a position at the colonial civil service.44 The first Indonesian landraad 
president Moehamad Hamid was only appointed in 1925.75 

The administrative and judicial colonial officials were predominantly 
Dutch, but they came from different social backgrounds. Whereas the 
judicial officials held a university degree, the administrative officials were 
often trained at the colonial institution in Delft (and later Leiden). The 
difference with the less practical and more theoretical jurists led to extra 
tensions when the jurists arrived in the Javanese residencies to preside 
over the landraden after 1869. Administrative official Van der Kemp 
wrote in 1885 that the jurists had been acting arrogantly and dismissively, 
and he argued that the jurists’ bookish view of the world was not appro- 
priate in a colonial situation. He denounced the beliefs of jurists such as 
A.J. Immink and Piepers—both of whom served first as landraad judge 
and thereafter as a member of the Supreme Court—neither of whom 
accorded much value to a knowledge of local languages, but instead 
emphasized the importance of following the colonial law codes closely.*° 

The jurist A.J. Immink, appointed /andraad president in Surabaya 
in 1876, on his turn was very unhappy with the way he was welcomed 
by the resident.*” He argued that the colonial civil service was ‘far from 
content finding a kind of obstructer next to them, to whom the native 
could turn for protection against injustice and arbitrariness.’ He pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he discussed a few examples to show that 
the administrative officials were opposing the new judicial landraad 
presidents. 

Fierce in particular was the conflict of landraad judge J. de Haas 
with the assistant resident of Semarang, F.W.H. van Straaten in 1876. 
Van Straaten had decided to preside over a court case when judge De 
Haas had fallen ill. Although De Haas wanted to continue presiding over 
the /andraad sessions until his deputy arrived, in two opium cases the 
assistant resident decided he would himself preside instead. The assistant 
resident even wrote to the Javanese court members and advisors that 
they were not allowed to act in /andraad sessions presided by judge De 
Haas. This dispute became the talk of town and on the first day of the 
court session, when De Haas arrived to act as a judge despite his illness, 
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a crowd gathered in front of the landraad. The chief jaksa, Javanese 
members, and the Chinese officer were present, but then a messenger 
announced that the /andraad judge had to leave the room, because 
assistant resident Van Straaten was to replace him. He also ordered the 
chief jaksa not to carry out his functions. This put the chief jaksa in a 
difficult position, since he was formally working on behalf of the assis- 
tant resident, but within the courtroom he was closely cooperating with 
the /andraad judge. This violation of the official regulations caused such 
a dilemma for the chief jaksa that he pretended to faint in court, caus- 
ing the session to be cancelled. The other jaksas were nowhere to be 
found and the court session could not proceed. Of this incident, Immink 
wrote ‘whether the illness of the chief jaksa was truly severe has not been 
proven. It is certain though, that he and those in a similar position, had 
found themselves in a difficult position. ... A sudden ailment was cer- 
tainly a useful instrument to escape from this difficulty.’?* 

Another example mentioned in Immink’s pamphlet was a conflict 
over seating arrangements at an official gathering with priyayi, where 
the /andraad president of Kediri M.C. Piepers to his ‘perplexity’ had not 
been seated right next to Resident J.H. Hagen, but one seat away. After 
a heated correspondence between Piepers and the resident, the former 
was transferred to Tuban. According to Immink, this case was especially 
harmful because it was important to communicate to the Javanese chiefs 
‘which rank within official Javanese society was given to the—almost 
entirely newly established—independent law court.’ In other words, this 
conflict could have meant a degradation of the status of the landraad. 
Also, that the Jandraad judge could be dismissed by the government 
was an encroachment of his ‘independent’ position. Thus, according to 
Immink, judges in the Netherlands Indies were still ‘legally fully depend- 
ent’ and no measures had been taken to alter this.*? 

Despite their lack of interest in local legal traditions, the liberal jurists 
did strive for certain reforms in favour of the Javanese population. The 
number of acquittals by the /andraden seems to have increased, pointing 
at a more critical assessment of legal evidence, and jurists also actively 
tried to shorten the period of pretrial detentions.*° As the colonial jurists 
became a common figure in the residency, however, their interaction 
with local circumstances and actors, started to influence their vision on 
the rule of law in the colonial context. First of all, they functioned within 
the segregated legal system where the unequal features would hardly 
be resolved. Marieke Bloembergen has argued, how, over the course of 
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the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, most officials and jurists 
supported the segregated system either from a conservative or a liberal 
perspective. Or—and this was often the case—from a pragmatic policy 
perspective that never chose between the ideal of unification or dual- 
ism.*! Wim van den Doel describes how liberal thinking by Dutch colo- 
nizers was often combined with ‘paternalistic acting.’4? 

On a micro level, when we study the daily practices of liberal judges 
at the Jandraad, they encountered another and complicating context 
within the segregated legal system: a pluralistic courtroom where local 
elites were seated as court members and acted as prosecutor (jaksa). 


DUTCH AND JAVANESE JUDGES 


Although they often did not mention it in their letters, articles, and mem- 
oirs, the Dutch /andraad presidents were not single judges. A landraad 
verdict was always decided by ballot and the Javanese court members held 
a majority of the votes. But, when in the 1850s and 1860s the depend- 
ent position of the /andraad presidents was heavily discussed, the position 
of the Javanese court members was not under discussion. The separation 
of the administrative and judicial powers through the introduction of the 
judicial Jandraad president in 1869 had been advocated by jurists as an 
important reform, even though in fact, only one official had been replaced 
in an environment where no further separation of powers would take place. 
And the colonial judges would, also after arrival, not strive for independ- 
ent Javanese judges in the Jandraad. The Javanese court members would 
remain in their administrative appointments and were involved in both the 
preliminary police investigations and the judicial administration. Moreover, 
the nomination of new Javanese court members to the /andraad was still 
arranged by the resident and not by the /andraad president.** 

The Asian Charter of 1803 had recommended the appointment of 
both independent Dutch and independent Javanese court members 
to the landraden. The advice had been of no avail. In 1869, with the 
introduction of the judicial Jandraad presidents, this was not even on the 
table. During the entire decision-making process in 1869, no one men- 
tioned that the other members in the /andraad, the Javanese judges, 
would still not meet the standards of what was then described as the ideal 
of a ‘civilized nation’; after all, the Javanese members—with the right to 
vote on the verdict and in the position of judge—executed administrative 
functions along with their judicial ones, as the resident did. 
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Although the Javanese members were mentioned obliquely in the 
discussions, and any proposals to abolish the Javanese members alto- 
gether and introduce a European single judge was firmly opposed, no 
one suggested even once that the Javanese members should be inde- 
pendent. Mirandolle was the only one who in the 1860s wrote about 
the relations between the Javanese members and the European presi- 
dent. Interestingly enough, he was convinced that the Javanese members 
would actually regain their independence once judicial officials were pre- 
siding over the /andraad instead of the resident, since they had a more 
complex and submissive relationship with the latter.4+ 

Even if the Javanese members were themselves the target or victim of 
a crime, and were consequently personally involved in a case as one of 
the parties, they were not necessarily replaced as court members during 
the court session. After the revolt in Cilegon (West Java) in 1888, for 
example, the court consisted of local priyayi who came from the region 
and were related to the victims. The patih (right hand of the regent) Mas 
Pennah had been a target and had escaped because he had not been at 
home during the outburst of violence. Nonetheless, he was appointed 
the leader of the preliminary investigations and he was seated in court 
as a voting member. Other members of the court had also been closely 
involved, and the cousin of one of the court members, Entol Goenadaja, 
the wedono (district head) of Cilegon, had been one of the victims.*° 

During the 1880s, the Indies Organisation for Jurists (Indische 
Juristenvereeniging) was established, in which possible reforms of the 
colonial legal system were discussed. In practice, this organization mainly 
focused on the protection of the colonial judges’ own position regard- 
ing topics of remuneration and protection against impeachment, and 
sometimes the police magistracy that was still in the hands of the resi- 
dent. After only a few years, the organization stopped actively meeting.*° 
Through judicial journals such as the Weekly Journal of Law and the 
Indies Journal of Law, jurists would still share information in the form of 
verdicts and articles. Quite soon though, the Weekly Journal would lose 
most of its liberal fighting spirit. 

In none of the discussions held among Dutch colonial jurists were 
the Javanese priyayi consulted for advice. Legal education for them was 
also not arranged and they were mainly deemed important for their 
knowledge of the local circumstances. Jurist H.L.E. De Waal pleaded for 
single European /andraad judges, but he considered it important that 
Javanese members remain seated in the pluralistic courts as advisors. For 
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De Waal, the Javanese judges were ‘unsuitable’ as judges but remained 
essential as reservoirs of local knowledge. As he noted: ‘The native is 
not developed enough to be able to accurately decide over somewhat 
complicated cases, and his character and his awe for authority make him 
unsuitable for the independent position of impartial judge. On the other 
hand, his advice on the assessment of factual or local circumstances are of 
immeasurable value.’47 

It was only almost twenty years later, during a general meeting of the 
Indische Genootschap in 1900, that a proposal for reform provided by 
a prominent Javanese regent was mentioned. During that meeting, D. 
Mounier first proposed removing the Javanese members from the lan- 
draad altogether. He presented a number of arguments that incongru- 
ously veered between their being too dependent on the president and 
oldest member, and their being inclined to oppose the judicial president 
without good reason.*® He suggested removing the Javanese members 
from the courtroom temporarily, but he was also in favour of a pro- 
posal of the regent of Demak, Raden Mas Adipatih Ario Hadiningrat,*? 
who advocated for a Javanese judicial corps that would function inde- 
pendently from the administrative Javanese officials.>° 

Hadiningrat had been chief jaksa in Pekalongan before he became 
the regent of Demak. He published his first article in a colonial jour- 
nal in the early 1870s and would continue writing and corresponding 
about necessary (mainly educational) reforms to improve the quality of 
the colonial civil service. He and his family—his father had arranged a 
Dutch tutor for his four sons, and Raden Adjeng Kartini was his niece— 
were very invested in educational issues. Hadiningrat was loyal to the 
colonial government but critical—he would be the first president of the 
Regentenbond, and at the end of the nineteenth century some apprecia- 
tion for his proposals would emerge.*! 

Hadiningrat was essentially the only intermediate thinker in colonial 
debates who presented a similar argument for the ‘independent’ position 
of both the Dutch and Javanese judges. In 1898, he wrote an article 
in which he proposed several reforms. He had already proposed these 
reforms in a government report in 1876, but they were dismissed by his 
Dutch supervisors in the colonial civil service. One of his main ideas was 
the modelling of the ‘native branch’ of the colonial government after the 
Dutch branch. Important to this model was the introduction of a ‘sepa- 
rate native judicial power’ that was organized ‘separately from the branch 
that deals with administrative matters.’ This separate corps of indigenous 
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judicial officials had to be incorporated in the corps of Dutch judicial 
officials.>? 

Hadiningrat’s suggestion of introducing separate Javanese judges, 
was again ignored; only his plea for Western education for priyayi was 
welcomed. Parliamentarian C. Th. Van Deventer, one of the leading fig- 
ures of the Ethical Policy movement, responded to Mounier’s reference 
to Hadiningrat’s idea only by saying that it would be a ‘major political 
mistake’ and a ‘dangerous experiment’ to remove the Javanese mem- 
bers from the pluralistic courts. He blamed the colonial government for 
having neglected to bring the Javanese to a more ‘developed’ level, and 
he wanted action to be taken on this matter as soon as possible.>* Jurist 
Maclaine Pont also did not want to exclude the Javanese members from 
the court sessions, mainly because of their knowledge of the land: ‘They 
[the local members] are also useful, because the presidents are, espe- 
cially at the start of their career, sometimes burdened by their embel- 
lished erudition, which can quite get in their way, and then it is often the 
common sense of the Landraad members that prevents them from curi- 
ous verdicts.’ He also pleaded to educate the Javanese aristocratic sons: 
‘Because law is not that difficult, and it is perfectly possible to be studied 
by a well-developed Javanese.’** The first law school for Indonesians was 
opened in 1908. 

In any case, the Javanese administrative officials continued to be 
appointed as law court members. In 1916, landraad judge Boekhoudt 
emphasized the importance of the views and knowledge of the Javanese 
members in criminal cases: ‘Without the forceful cooperation of their 
side, it is impossible for a young jurist to successfully bring a case to a 
good end.”>* J. Sibenius Trip similarly emphasized that Javanese members 
had prevented him, as a judge (1859-1865), from wrong verdicts, as he 
wrote in the Indies’ Weekly Journal of Law in 1905. He described how the 
sentence ‘Bagaimana toewan poenja soeka’ (‘As you wish, Sir’) articulated 
by Javanese members who followed the views of the Dutch judge during 
the deliberations, had to be understood as a sign that the priyayi knew 
more about the case and that it was best to follow their advice.5° 

Yet, the colonial mind of all these colonial jurists could not com- 
prehend a similar expectation of ‘independence’ from both Dutch and 
Javanese law court members. Whereas the liberal jurists had been ada- 
mant in their belief that the Dutch /andraad presidents had to be judicial 
officials with no administrative responsibilities, they did not propose the 
same reform for the Javanese court members (Image 8.2). 
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Image 8.2 Hadiningrat in 1911. Leiden University Libraries Digital Collections 
[KITLV 15499] 


JUDGE AND JAKSA 


The most direct contact the Jandraad presidents had was with the 
Javanese public prosecutors; the jaksas. During pluralistic court sessions, 
the jaksas functioned both as public prosecutors and as translators. In the 
Netherlands Indies, there was no department of justice until 1870, and 
the attorney general was the head of the European public prosecutors, 
not the jaksas who received their orders directly from the resident. This 
meant that the resident was not only the Jandraad judge, but also the 
head of the police and supervisor of the prosecutor. Also, after the intro- 
duction of the judicial Jandraad presidents, the resident remained the 
direct supervisor of the jaksas.57 We have seen above that this could lead 
to complicated situations in the case of the chief jaksa who pretended to 
faint in the courtroom when he found himself in the middle of a conflict 
between the resident and judge. 

Remarkably, at the end of the nineteenth century, most liberal jurists 
still preferred the situation in which the jaksa remained under the res- 
ident rather than the attorney general. Although as defenders of the 
trias politica they fought fiercely for the introduction of independent 
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landraad judges, they were not so principled regarding the position of 
the jaksa. Generally, they agreed on a close supervision of the jaksas by 
the resident. 

In 1885, the jurist Abendanon proved an exception when he sug- 
gested during a meeting of the Indies’ Jurists Association to subordinate 
the jaksas to the attorney general and to be supervised by the European 
public prosecutor of the Council of Justice; the only person to vote 
for this plan was Abendanon himself. The only majority vote was for 
improved career prospects and a corresponding raise in salary within the 
jaksa ranks. Most jurists expected much from better-educated jaksas.°° 

During the meeting a few jurists even pleaded for the introduction of 
‘European jaksas,’ European prosecutors who would replace the Javanese 
jaksas in the pluralistic courts. This proposal was repudiated, though, 
as an idea from other-worldly colonial jurists. Indirectly affirming the 
importance of the jaksas, administrative official Van der Kemp com- 
mented cynically: ‘Ah, well, of course! If one would have such attributes 
[European prosecutors], then, administering justice over the Natives by 
scholars unfamiliar with the people will not be that hard.’>? Altogether, 
the position of the jaksas would not change and they remained outside 
the Public Prosecution Service. 

In 1884, jurist W.A.J. Van Davelaar wrote in a judicial handbook that 
it was impossible to give jaksas responsibilities comparable to those of 
European prosecutors. The Public Prosecution Service had to be inde- 
pendent, and according to Van Davelaar the jaksas could not possibly 
meet this requirement. First, because they were often lower ranked than 
the Javanese members of the law court—if these were regent or patih— 
and they would therefore tend to follow their orders instead of acting 
independently. Second, the jaksas did not have the judicial knowledge 
necessary to be able to keep standing before the European court pres- 
ident.©° Thanks to these two criticisms, the position of the jaksa was 
increasingly stripped of its responsibilities over the course of the nine- 
teenth century. Most tellingly, the jaksas were stripped of their responsi- 
bility for drafting indictments (acte van beschuldiging), which became the 
responsibility of the /andraad judge. 

A first step in this reform was that it was decided in 1885 that the 
document of reference (acte van verwijzing,; document that decided by 
which law court a case would be administered) would from then on be 
drafted by the /andraad judge instead of the resident.®! The division of 
labour was that the /andraad judge drafted the document of reference 
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whereas the jaksa drafted the indictment. The accusations made in the 
indictment had to be restricted to the boundaries set by the document 
of reference.®? In practice, the /andraad judge also checked the indict- 
ment written by the jaksa, because it was said the jaksas could not draft 
indictments on their own. According to the Native Regulations, the 
indictment had to include the facts that were seen as proven by the pros- 
ecutor and that were the basis of the accusation. Instead, the indictment 
quite often was more a summary of the statements given by the suspect 
and witnesses during interrogations, followed by the charge; thus the 
offence for which the defendant was being charged remained unclear, as 
was any determination, for example, of whether the crime that had been 
committed was premeditated or not.°? In 1898, indictments were even 
completely taken away from the jaksa by abolishing the indictment alto- 
gether, and keeping the document of reference (drafted by the landraad 
judge) and formally introducing this document as the indictment. 

The road to these reforms was characterized by technical, judicial dis- 
cussions, in which Piepers in particular took a very legalistic approach; 
the act of reference had to be correct, and would otherwise be declared 
illegitimate. He was opposed by Attorney General W. de Gelder, who 
wanted to deal with this in a more lenient manner. Apart from this tech- 
nical debate, all jurists generally agreed that the indictment had to be 
abolished and that the /andraad judge had to continue writing the docu- 
ment of reference.®° This marginalized the role of the jaksa. 

The /andraad judges essentially came to fulfil the positions of both 
judge and prosecutor. The young /andraad President Cornelis (Kees) 
Star Nauta Carsten noticed this and wrote about it to his father (him- 
self a jurist) in 1920, not long after his first appointment to a landraad. 
He described how he received cases from the administrative government 
and decided whether they had been investigated sufficiently. If there was 
enough proof, he would immediately draft the indictment: ‘So, I am 
not only the president of a law court with two native members, but also 
at the same time more or less the Public Prosecution Service.’ He did 
not think very highly of the jaksa, of whom he wrote ‘there 7s a native 
with the title of “native public prosecutor,” or jaksa, but his responsi- 
bility exists solely of interrogating the suspect, who has been brought to 
the capital of the residency, and is kept there in prison. Later, during the 
court session, he [the jaksa] is not much more than a translator.’°° 

Altogether, it is clear that the liberal jurists were not interested in 
advocating a more independent position for the Javanese prosecutors. 
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The jaksas continued to be subordinated to the resident and regent, 
instead of the attorney general as was the practice in the Netherlands. 
Moreover, the Jandraad judges were now even fulfilling the position of 
prosecutor and judge. The aim was no longer the rule of law—as it had 
been when striving for the independent /andraad judges—but rather 
the establishment of a rule of lawyers, instead. Dutch jurists were so 
convinced of their moral superiority over the Javanese that they thought 
it defensible to unite several powers in their own position. This resulted 
partly from a desire for more influence than the residents, but it was also 
a paternalistic pursuit of better criminal justice for the Javanese. It was 
deemed impossible from the colonizer’s perspective that jaksas might be 
able to faithfully and sufficiently exercise the responsibilities of a public 
prosecutor, even if they had been educated in judicial procedures and 
drafting indictments. 


CONCLUSION: LIBERAL RHETORIC, COLONIAL REALITY 


Dutch constitutional liberalism with its focus on a separate judiciary 
reached colonial Java in the 1860s in full force. Even though the new 
arriving Dutch judges in Java seemed to have improved the legal position 
of the Javanese population somewhat by following the prescribed rules 
and procedures more closely than the residents, they were also quick to 
manoeuver themselves into a powerful position. 

The colonial judges did not continue their pursuit of an entirely inde- 
pendent judiciary in the colonies by making themselves responsible for 
indictments, instead of the jaksa, and not promoting the idea of having 
independent Javanese judges in the Jandraad. By doing so, the colonial 
liberal jurists manifested themselves as intermediate actors who shaped 
a Dutch colonial liberalism. Javanese intermediate thinkers were hardly 
heard by the colonizers and not included in the colonial debates on legal 
reform. It is only through the silent protest of the fainted chief jaksa, 
and the persistent writings of regent Hadiningrat who argued in favour of 
separate Javanese judges, that we gain insights into the agency and ideas 
of the Javanese priyayi within the colonial legal system. 

While Dutch jurists in colonial Java had increasingly criticized those 
features of the colonial state that went against their ideal of the rule of 
law, they were simultaneously essential to maintaining the unjust colonial 
state and giving legal grounds to the politics of difference. This chapter 
has shown that if we had only focused on the ideas as expressed by the 
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jurists in their writings, we would have detected the theoretical emphasis 
on the rule of law. The reality of the courtroom, however, shows that 
the belief in a balance of powers was made subsidiary to the belief in 
the superior Western legal mind. Legal education in the Netherlands and 
the colonial system in Java moulded a colonial mind and shaped colonial 
liberalism. After arriving in the colonial courtroom, Dutch jurists safe- 
guarded their own sphere of influence and further confirmed the colonial 
rule. Instead of a rule of law, they established a rule of lawyers. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Glass House Revisited: Radio 
Broadcasting and the Blind Spots in the 
Late Colonial State in the Netherlands 
Indies, 1920s and 1930s 


Vincent Kuitenbrouwer 


In discussing the nature of the late colonial state in the Netherlands 
Indies several authors have referred to the glass house-metaphor of the 
Indonesian novel-writer Pramudya Ananta Toer. In his majestic tetral- 
ogy about a fictive Indonesian nationalist who is watched, detained and 
exiled by the secret colonial police, Toer invokes this term to describe 
the archive that the colonial state keeps on the nationalist movement. In 
the last book the narrator, a high-ranking officer of Indonesian descent, 
studies the bulky files of collected data and imagines himself observing 
the nationalists in a ‘glass house’ on his desk where, no matter how they 
try to hide, he can follow their every move as a ‘little deity’ (kleine god- 
heid).! In Imagined Communities Benedict Anderson praises this passage 
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as a powerful image of ‘total surveyability’ of the colonial state.? Others 
have also referred to Toer’s description as an inspiration to argue that the 
security apparatus of the Netherlands Indies strived for complete trans- 
parency in a bid to uphold the societal status quo of what was in fact a 
police state.? 

In a later essay, however, Anderson added an analytical layer to his 
interpretation of Toer’s masterpiece, pointing to an ironic but crucial 
twist at the end of the novel series. After the tragic death of the hero 
of the story, who is mentally destroyed by his pursuers, the previously 
mentioned secret-police officer appears to have been obsessed by his 
victim and ‘openly suggests here and there that he has tampered with 
the documents and in the files, which therefore no longer be confi- 
dently assigned an uncontaminated truth’.+ This interpretation of the 
glass house-metaphor, addressing the limits of transparency and con- 
trol, invites to rethink the blind spots of the late colonial regime and its 
subsequent inability to cope with the anti-colonial movement, which 
eluded the categories that had been created by the people who wanted 
to maintain the status quo and control the colonial public sphere. This 
premise is central to this contribution on colonial radio broadcasting, 
which explores the visions of empire that accompanied the introduction 
of wireless technology in the Indonesian archipelago in the 1920s and 
the broadcasting practices of the medium-wave radio company NIROM 
( Nederlands-Indische Radio Omroep Maatschappzj) in the 1930s. 

The existing historiography on radio broadcasting in the Netherlands 
Indies mainly focusses on institutionalization. René Witte has written the 
most extensive monograph on the topic so far in which he provides a 
detailed overview of the judicial, political and commercial environment 
of colonial radio in the Indies, in which NIROM took a central posi- 
tion.’ Taking a cultural perspective, Rudolf Mrazek has shown that the 
advent of the wireless, like other new technologies at the time, had a 
profound impact on identity-formation and—politics in late colonial 
Indonesia, as it was a potent symbol of modernity.° Both these authors 
show how different groups, both defending and challenging the colonial 
status quo, tried to use radio broadcasting to achieve their goals. Indeed, 
publications about later periods confirm that the medium became an 
important instrument of the Indonesian nationalists during the decol- 
onization war, 1945-19497 and also in the latter half of the twentieth 
century, radio remained an important, yet contested, form of mass com- 
munication in the Republic of Indonesia.® 
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This essay builds on these notions in the historiography and shows 
the ways in which ideas of Dutch radio makers related to the day-to-day 
practices of NIROM. The first part discusses, to paraphrase Marshall 
McLuhans famous aphorism, the ‘message of the medium’ to see how 
in the 1920s the colonial elite’s visions on radio broadcasting were 
intertwined with the political context at the time, in which the rise of 
anti-colonial nationalism in the wake of the First World War was a key 
factor. In this contentious atmosphere, the colonial authorities and their 
supporters emphasized the importance of ‘neutrality’ in the ether. This 
concept had multiple meanings for Dutch policymakers in the inter- 
war years, referring to the external relations of the Netherlands and the 
internal dynamics of political and media networks in the Dutch sphere 
of influence.’ This contribution will focus on the latter meaning of ‘neu- 
trality’, which was a concept to manage the public sphere where dif- 
ferent political groups interacted. In the Netherlands laws allowed the 
four major political-ideological currents, the so-called ‘pillars’ (zuzlen), 
to have their own radio-corporations (omroepen), which contributed to 
a pluriform media landscape. The proprietors of NIROM, supported by 
colonial authorities, tried to prevent this from happening in the Indies by 
installing a monopoly because they feared that ‘party propaganda’ would 
imperil public order. In practice this type of ‘neutrality’ was difficult to 
achieve, however, because more varied groups wanted access to the com- 
pany’s frequencies than originally envisioned. By the time the NIROM 
broadcasts started in 1934, it was particularly the larger-than-expected 
interest of Indonesians in radio that shattered the colonial dream of a 
depoliticized space in the ether. 

The latter part of this contribution delves deeper into these complexi- 
ties by analysing the discussions about the NIROM-programme amongst 
members of the company’s Raad van Advies (Advisory Council). This 
body was installed by the colonial government to act as a liaison between 
radio-owners in the Netherlands Indies and NIROM and, increasingly 
important, to oversee that the broadcasts did not imperil social order. 
To do so this essay analyses the reports of the first fifty meetings of 
the Advisory Council of the NIROM (April 1934—-Feburary 1938), 
stencilled copies of which are being kept in the Library of Leiden 
University.!° A key-premise in the discussions amongst the members 
of the Raad was the division between ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ listeners 
which also was the foundation of NIROM’s broadcasting strategy. At 
first sight this categorization seems to reflect a pristine colonial mentality, 
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based on a rigid social taxonomy to defend the existing power hierar- 
chies. However, a close reading of the primary source material reveals 
that radio practices in the Netherlands Indies did not fit these rigid cate- 
gories. Ironically, the initial visions on wireless technology in the Dutch 
empire created blind spots in the glass house of the colonial controlling 
mechanism of radio broadcasting. 


RapIo- TECHNOLOGY AND THE IDEA OF ‘EMPIRE UNITY’ 


The advent of wireless radio communication in the Dutch empire has 
its roots in the First World War. Although the Netherlands succeeded 
in retaining a neutral position towards the warring powers, the conflict 
affected Dutch colonial communications. The British installed a naval 
blockade and effectively blocked all messages transmitted via the teleg- 
raphy submarine cable running to the Indonesian archipelago, which 
they controlled. The blockade of the Dutch intercontinental lines of 
communication caused social unrest in the Indies. It caused disruption 
of exports and imports, resulting in rising unemployment and food 
shortages in several parts of the archipelago, which in some cases caused 
severe riots.!! The nascent Indonesian nationalist movement seized on 
this momentum, became more organized, and pushed for change in 
the political system. The isolated Governor-General in Batavia gave 
into some of the nationalists’ demands for reforms in 1918. The most 
substantial result of this episode was the installation of the Volksraad in 
1919, a proto-Parliament which included different population groups. 
In turn these reforms caused a conservative backlash.!? In both the 
Netherlands and the Indies various pundits argued to bolster the colonial 
order and strengthen the ties between the two parts of the empire.!% 

In the early 1920s the proponents of colonial order and unity were 
optimistic about their cause, hailing the technological innovations that 
profoundly changed the Dutch colonial communication lines at the 
time, which contributed to the idea that ‘motherland’ and ‘colony’ were 
brought more closely together. One of the major developments was in 
shortwave radio technology. Considering shortwave radio-technology 
private companies were on the forefront, in which the Philips company 
in Eindhoven played a crucial role after it entered the highly compet- 
itive consumer-market with radio-lamps and receiving sets in the mid- 
1920s. To support its production lines, Philips started to experiment 
with long-range transmissions to open up new markets and to enhance 
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the reputation of its brand amongst radio enthusiasts.'4 In March 
1927 a breakthrough occurred when engineers at the Philips laborato- 
ries transmitted the signal of a gramophone record they played in front 
of a microphone and to their surprise they received a telegram from a 
radio-amateur in Bandung who had picked up the signal loud and clear. 
It was the first time that sound had been transmitted across the world 
via the wireless, a feat that was celebrated in the following months. 
CEO Anton Philips personally arranged several prestigious experimental 
broadcasts that were front-page news across the globe, including royal 
speeches by Queen Wilhelmina and Princess Juliana.!° 

After this marketing success, Anton Philips initiated various com- 
mercial broadcasting initiatives aimed at the Indonesian archipelago. 
He raised funds for these projects amongst a group of high-powered 
investors, connected to colonial trading-companies and banks, known 
in secondary literature as the ‘colonial lobby’.!° Although it seems that 
the main motives of Philips himself were commercial (trying to open up 
overseas markets for his products),!7 the people he associated with had 
clear political and ideological motives. They feared that social, emanci- 
patory reforms in the Indies would lead to the ‘loss’ of this Dutch col- 
ony, which they argued would greatly harm both countries—a sentiment 
captured in the phrase ‘Indies torn calamity born’. Instead they argued 
for a closer union and a strong and repressive policy against anti-colonial 
nationalism in the Indies in order to secure the colonial societal status 
quo. This principle became known as the ‘rijkseenheid-gedachte’ (the 
idea of empire unity).!8 

Building on this ideological foundation the investors envisioned that 
radio should be used to strengthen the ‘Dutch’ element in the Indies, by 
bolstering the connection between ‘the motherland’ and the expat-com- 
munity in the archipelago. The main audience, so they expected, would 
be Western colonials anyway, as they were the only group in the archi- 
pelago that could actually afford to buy radio-sets. Another key-principle 
that was forwarded by the colonial lobby was that the radio-broadcasts 
for the Indies should be ‘neutral’ in the sense that they should not con- 
tain ‘party propaganda’ from the main Dutch domestic radio-corpo- 
rations (omroepen). These corporations were closely connected to the 
different ideological ‘pillars’ in Dutch society—Catholic, Protestant and 
Socialist. The idea was that exporting such political divisions, known 
as ‘pillarisation’, to the Indies would be detrimental to the founda- 
tions of colonial order as it would divide the Dutch colonial elite and, 
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in addition, would enable certain groups of Indonesians, mainly the 
Muslims, to demand more political rights.!? 

With these principles in mind, the Philips Omroep Holland Indié 
(Philips Broadcasting Company Holland Indies, or PHOHI) was 
founded in the Summer of 1927, with a starting capital of 700,000 guil- 
ders. This station was meant to broadcast from the Netherlands to the 
Indies via shortwave frequencies.?° In addition the Philips radio-consor- 
tium started working with Radio-Holland, a commercial company that 
(in cooperation with other parties, including the Indische PTT) oper- 
ated wireless stations in the Indies from the early 1920s onwards, pro- 
viding telegraph and telephone services. In December 1928 these parties 
raised a sum of 375,000 guilders to start a medium-wave radio broad- 
casting station in the archipelago the aforementioned Nederlandsch- 
Indische Omroep Maatschappij (Dutch Indies Broadcasting Company, or 
NIROM).?! During the years that followed, both these broadcasting ini- 
tiatives were bogged down by technological challenges and political dis- 
cussions about the terms under which concessions would be granted by 
the governments in The Hague (to PHOHI) and Batavia (to NIROM). 

One major conflict erupted over the question of radio license fees 
in the Indies, an existing legal arrangement in the colony that required 
all owners of radio-sets to register at the local post office and pay a 
monthly sum of money. Both NIROM and PHOHI claimed that they 
had the right to use these fees as a source of income. Although the two 
radio-companies were part of the same investors’ portfolio, this issue 
caused a divide between them, which grew over the years.?? Another 
paralyzing issue was the question of neutrality, as an ordering principle 
for the media landscape. In the Netherlands the pillarized radio-cor- 
porations, via a strong Parliamentary lobby, demanded airtime on the 
PHOHI-transmitters, something that was vehemently opposed by the 
members of the colonial lobby and the administrative elites at Batavia, 
who vented their opinion via the Ministry of Colonial Affairs. The main 
fear of these men was that the Socialist VARA would reach listeners in 
the Indies and stir up revolutionary sentiments. The situation led to a 
stalemate in the political process in the Netherlands, during which 
PHOHI was not able to air a regular programme, until a compromise 
was reached in 1932. During this intermezzo, the colonial government 
in Batavia decided to grant the monopoly on license fees to NIROM 
as they thought that this company would be able to keep ‘party propa- 
ganda’ from entering the colonial airwaves.?* 
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As a result, the article on broadcasting in the NIROM-concession, 
which was approved by the Volksraad in 1930, contained the following 
requirements from the colonial government in the Indies. On the one 
hand NIROM, which was funded by radio-license fees, ‘has to strive to 
accommodate the needs and wishes of the listening public’. On the other 
hand, ‘the broadcasts [omroepstof] cannot be in violation of the interests 
of the state, the laws of the Land, public order or common decency’.*4 
These two parameters contained an inherent tension which raised the 
question whether NIROM had to work from the bottom-up or from 
the top-down. In order to address this tension and to ensure control 
over the broadcasts, members of the Volksraad successfully proposed 
the installment of an Advisory Council (Raad van Advies) consisting of 
members elected by the listeners and appointed representatives of the 
Indische PTT, one of whom presided. The Council met once a month 
with the programme-manager of NIROM to discuss the broadcasting 
schedules before they were aired and to evaluate previous broadcasts, 
after which it advised the Director of Infrastructure to approve the future 
NIROM-schedule or not.?° In this system, the Indische PTT, which also 
owned the transmission stations operated by NIROM and collected the 
license fees via the post offices, became a pivot between the colonial 
administration, NIROM and the listeners. 

Despite the approval of the NIROM-concession in 1930, it would 
take several years before the broadcasting company could start a regu- 
lar transmission via medium-wave transmissions, due to the fact that 
it had to invest a lot of money and time in building antenna parks to 
ensure it could reach the whole of the archipelago.*° Meanwhile, a grow- 
ing number of amateurs in the Indies had started to become active in 
the ether, especially in Java. In the major cities on that island amateur 
radio clubs, with members of various ethnic backgrounds, were founded 
in the early 1930s and these stations operated quite professionally, air- 
ing regular broadcasts suited to the tastes of local radio enthusiasts. In 
addition, representatives of Christian denominations in the Indies started 
their own radio-corporations that were aimed to connect different com- 
munities of believers in the archipelago—both Protestant (NICRO) and 
Catholic (IKROS). Their main activity was to lobby for airtime for reli- 
gious broadcasts on the different local stations. As a result, by the time 
NIROM started its central broadcasts, it had to deal with this decentral- 
ized radio-landscape. Although the company received government back- 
ing to withstand furious protests from the radio clubs and corporations 
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against the implementation of the license fees-monopoly, NIROM was 
forced to allow these organizations airtime on its frequencies.?” 

The main disjunction between the original vision behind NIROM, 
deriving from the Rijkseenheid-ideal, and radio practices in the 1930s 
was that the medium did not only attract Dutch expatriates in the 
Indies, but also various groups of Asian descent. One of the main drivers 
behind the growing Indonesian interest in radio was the SRV (Solo Radio 
Vereeniging) radio club in the Javanese town Solo, which was founded 
in 1932 by the local prince. This wealthy radio enthusiast facilitated 
broadcasting from his palace (kraton) with the main goal to promote 
Javanese high culture, such as gamelan-music and wajang-plays, via the 
ether.?® Also in other radio clubs in Java (such as Batavia, Bandung and 
Surabaya) non-Western radio-amateurs, alongside Dutch ones, founded 
clubs and developed radio-formats to suit their cultural tastes, which 
ranged from elitist and traditionalistic forms of art and religion (mainly 
Islamic) to popular modernistic music. Although in 1934 the number of 
registered radio-sets owned by ‘Easterners’, mainly Indonesians (desig- 
nated as ‘natives’) and Chinese (designated as ‘foreign Easterners’), was 
still significantly smaller than the number of radio-sets owned by those 
registered as ‘Western’, Dutch expatriates and Eurasians, this discrep- 
ancy was becoming smaller and, in fact, had dissolved by 1940.7? As all 
owners of radio-sets were required to pay a license-fee that was used to 
finance NIROM, the company was legally obliged to take the preferences 
of the various groups of ‘Eastern’ listeners into account alongside the 
wishes of ‘Westerners’. 

This development had a significant impact on the day-to-day oper- 
ations of NIROM soon after it started broadcasting. After a campaign 
from the Volksraad-member Sutardjo Kertohadikusumo demanding 
more radio for Indonesians, the company split its broadcasts into a 
‘Western broadcasting programme’ ( Westersche omroep) and an ‘Eastern 
broadcasting programme’ (Oostersche omroep) in September 1934. The 
two stations operated on different frequencies so that they could trans- 
mit different broadcasts at the same time.*° The idea was that in this way 
all population groups in the Indies could be provided with prime time 
broadcasts they liked, without being confronted with radio that they 
did not like. On paper this strict categorization of the ether provided a 
tidy compromise that promoted an image of a well-structured colonial 
order in the Indies in which everybody had a separate place. The real- 
ity, however, was fickler as it proved difficult to make strict demarcations 
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between the different categories. This complexity was reflected in the 
discussions amongst the members of the NIROM Advisory Board as 
appears in the minutes of their meetings, which will be analysed in the 
next paragraphs. As will be shown, not only the initial idea that radio in 
the Indies would be a Western medium proved to be false, also the sec- 
ond foundation of the initial vision on colonial radio was contentious as 
‘neutrality’ proved to be a highly problematic principle. 


ENVISIONING THE NIROM 


The Raad van Advies was installed in the same month NIROM started 
broadcasting, in April 1934. At the inaugural meeting, the Director of 
Infrastructure (Verkeer and Waterstaat) explained the mandate of the 
Council in a speech to the members. He emphasized the need of this 
body by referring to the ‘vague’ requirement in the NIROM concession 
that the company had to accommodate the ‘needs and wishes’ of the 
listening public. Echoing the ambivalence of the NIROM-concession, 
he pointed out that, considering the ‘heterogeneous population’ in the 
Dutch East Indies, this meant that the Raad should take into account 
the preferences of all ‘currents’ (stroomingen) in public opinion and at 
the same time should be careful to prevent that ‘the existing tensions are 
sharpened as a result of polemical exchanges of ideas’.*! This paternalistic 
emphasis on the societal responsibility of the Raad was echoed in later 
meetings. In a speech welcoming new members, on 1 May 1936, the 
chairman of the Raad talked about ‘helmsmanship’ (stuurmanskunst) in 
this respect.** This metaphor illustrates the idea, prevalent amongst the 
members of the Raad, that their main task was to manage the different 
broadcasts of NIROM to ensure radio would contribute to the stability 
of the colonial order. In addition, one of its members argued in 1937 
that, although NIROM had to take into account the views of the listen- 
ing public paying license fees, it also had a ‘cultural task [...] to prevent 
moral decay’.*? 

This elitist attitude, that revealed a sense of civilizing mission, bore 
heavily on the relation of the Raad with the listening public in the 
Netherlands Indies. As it was required to represent the wishes and needs 
of the radio-owners, the Raad, together with NIROM and the Indische 
PTT organized surveys, but the response was not very high with barely 
half of those who had been asked responding.*+ In addition the Raad 
welcomed letters from listeners and discussed every one that came in. 
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To generate interest the Council distributed press statements, but this 
did not result in a great response amongst radio owners.*° The Council 
never received more than half a dozen letters a month and over time the 
number decreased. It appeared that listeners rather wrote to NIROM 
itself with praise or complaints.*° In addition, critical listeners occa- 
sionally aired their frustrations about certain elements of the NIROM 
broadcasts in letters to newspapers. The tone of these letters was often 
polemical, echoing the general tenor of the press in the Indies, which 
has been characterized as the ‘tropical style’ (tropenstijl).3” Usually the 
NIROM was the main target of criticism in these publications, which 
were sometimes discussed by the members of the Raad who showed 
their dismay about the ‘witch-hunt’ (/etze).*8 

The composition of the Raad reflected a top-down way of thinking 
too. Although the majority of members of the council were elected by 
the radio owners, it did not provide a representative cross-section of 
listeners in the archipelago. All the members of the Raad lived in Java, 
were male and belonged to the upper middle classes or higher. In addi- 
tion, they were all connected to institutions with a stake in colonial radio 
broadcasting. As the amateur clubs were allowed airtime on the NIROM 
transmissions, people representing them were directly involved in the 
composition of the programme they had to assess. This institutional bias 
of the Raad is best illustrated by the fact that the influential director of 
the Indische PTT, C. Hillen, acted as (appointed) chairman and played 
a steering role in the meetings: informing members about official facts 
and figures and expressing his view in discussions on the contents of the 
broadcasts.*? In addition the programme-manager of the NIROM was 
always present at the meetings of the Raad. He actively joined the dis- 
cussions, not shying away of venting his opinions, even when this led to 
conflicts with the elected members of the Council. 

The other members of the Raad, who were elected via mail, were all 
related to radio organizations that could muster grassroot support.*® 
There were several (over time composition fluctuated) Dutch represent- 
atives from radio clubs and cultural institutions in the large cities of Java 
(Batavia, Bandung and Surabaya). In addition, prominent representatives 
of the two Christian radio-corporations were members of the Raad from 
the start, C.J.M. van der Linden (Catholic) and C.C. van Helsdingen 
(Protestant). The latter was an influential member of the Volksraad 
which had initiated the plan for the Advisory Council in the first place.*! 
In the first two years, one member in the Raad represented the ‘native’ 
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listeners: Wiranata Kusuma, a Javanese prince with a prominent position 
in colonial politics as a member of the Volksraad and regent of Bandung. 
From the meeting reports it appears that he contributed regularly to 
NIROM broadcasts, giving talks about Islam and colonial politics. After 
the election in 1936 the ‘Eastern’ contingent in the Raad was enlarged 
with a Javanese representative of the Solo radio club SRV and a Chinese 
radio-amateur connected to several non-Western clubs in Java. 

This extension of the Raad shows the growing importance of the 
‘Eastern broadcasting programme’ for NIROM and, indeed, for the 
colonial public sphere as a whole. Regular reports of the Indische PTT on 
radio-registrations in the first years of NIROM operations showed that, 
although in absolute numbers the ‘Western’ listeners were still a major- 
ity, the proportion of ‘Eastern’ license-holders was growing steadily. 
Reflecting on this trend, the chairman of the Raad predicted in 1937 
that within four years ‘the Eastern broadcasting programme will include 
50% of the listeners’.4? As a result NIROM increasingly invested in the 
development of the ‘Eastern broadcasting programme’, both in terms 
of airtime as in facilities to enable high-quality content.4* The growth 
of this type of broadcasting was elaborately discussed by the members of 
the Raad, who wanted to keep a good overall balance on the NIROM 
airwaves, striving for neutrality and societal order. Key to these deliber- 
ations was the demarcation between ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’, which on 
first sight might have been a very clear categorization, but in fact was 
quite porous. 

As has been noted by several authors the main idea behind the divi- 
sion between the ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ broadcasting programmes, 
that were transmitted on different frequencies, was that they could be 
aired at the same time without them interfering with each other.** This 
premise provided the fundament of the activities the Raad which already 
became clear at the first meeting when it was stated as a matter of fact 
that ‘Western’ listeners did not appreciate ‘Eastern’ broadcasts.*° Also in 
later meetings this issue surfaced when it appeared that ‘Western’ listen- 
ers complained about hearing gamelan-performances on the background 
of their broadcasts, which prompted calls for better studio-walls.4¢ 

There were certain ‘national’ moments, however, when the members 
of the Raad approved a joint broadcasting schedule, such as New Year, 
birthdays of members of the Dutch Royal House, and the opening of the 
Parliamentary year in The Hague. At these moments speeches of Dutch 
dignitaries were not only broadcast on the ‘Western’ frequencies, but 
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also via the ‘Eastern’ ones. After complaints that the ‘Eastern’ listeners 
could not understand the original versions, the Bureau voor Volkslectuur 
(Bureau of Popular Literature) provided Malay translations which were 
read by colonial dignitaries.*” In later years, several Eastern groups, such 
as Muslims and Chinese, also demanded more attention for their holi- 
days on radio. At these occasions the ‘Western broadcasting programme’ 
was adapted too.*® These deliberations about the schedule show that in 
practice there was interaction between the two broadcasting programmes 
of NIROM that had not been originally envisioned. How did this situa- 
tion influence the debates in the Raad on specific broadcasting formats? 


DISCUSSING THE NIROM BroapcastTs 


Based on samples from the NIROM radio guide, Witte has estimated 
that 79% of the company’s broadcasts was devoted to music and 21% to 
talk-radio.*? A listeners’ survey from 1936 indicated that the radio-own- 
ers agreed with this schedule and many of them even wanted less talk 
and more music. Discussing this result the members of the Raad took 
this preference of radio listeners in the Indies as a given.5? At times 
however, certain members did complain about this situation because 
they thought that high-quality radio-lectures could improve the stand- 
ard of the NIROM programme. At the same time, spoken word broad- 
casts were considered to be quite risky by the Raad because this type 
of broadcasting could easily contain ‘party-propaganda’—something that 
was to be prevented at all costs as this could stir up societal tensions and 
imperil the colonial order.>! In addition, religious statements with a neg- 
ative reference to other denominations were also taboo. 

From various meeting reports, it appears that members of the Raad 
closely scrutinized spoken word broadcasts for this reason. Sometimes 
one or two members read selected texts beforehand and on a few occa- 
sions, they even ordered a broadcast to be banned, such as a perfor- 
mance of the play Joanne of Arc by Bernard Shaw that was considered to 
be offensive towards Catholics.5? Most of the control on spoken word, 
however, happened afterwards. The majority of complaints from the 
members were about ‘Western’ cabaret shows that were considered to 
be indecent, because they contained sexual references or ‘seaman’s lan- 
guage’.°* At times the problems were of a political nature, such as insults 
aimed at Chinese people by an Indonesian theatre group on the ‘Eastern 
broadcasting programme’. After the troupe repeated this offence they 
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were banned from performing on NIROM.* Such incidents at various 
occasions triggered the question to what extent the Raad should exert 
censorship, such as during a meeting in December 1934.55 The members 
of the Raad, including the chairman and the NIROM-representative, 
were reluctant about imposing systematic censorship because of the 
costs. In addition, the representatives of the Christian corporations 
argued that there was enough ‘self-discipline’ (zelftucht) amongst the 
broadcasters. It was the only Indonesian member of the Raad at the 
time, Wiranata Kusuma, who made a forceful statement in favour of 
more censorship comparing radio with a ‘public meeting’ but without 
the police present to intervene when things got out of hand.*° 

Notwithstanding the poetic beauty of Kusuma’s metaphor, there in 
fact was a police-force present at the broadcasting studio’s: the NIROM- 
staff. If they found that a broadcast was in violation of the terms of the 
concession they could take it off air, a practice that had the support of 
the Raad. And just like the real police in the Indies at that time, ini- 
tially most attention went to Indonesians, particularly Muslims, who 
represented a potent political force in Java. Addressing this issue, the 
NIROM programme-manager said that during Islamic talks ‘native’ per- 
sonnel were instructed to ‘turn off the tap as soon as broadcasts cross the 
bounds of what is permitted’. Kusuma, who was a leading figure in the 
Muslim community in West-Java, applauded this measure and stood in 
close contact with the NIROM-management to advise them on Islamic 
talks.°” In this way he ensured that only moderate speakers, including 
himself, would be broadcasting on NIROM. He described his talks 
(not without pride) as ‘Mohammedan-religious lectures [...] in a very 
universalistic style’.5° To uphold such a close scrutiny of all talks on the 
‘Eastern broadcasting programme’, however, was not an easy task for 
NIROM and the programme-manager indicated that there was a short- 
age of staff (most of whom were of Dutch origins) who had the linguis- 
tic skills to be able to monitor the broadcasts ‘in other languages than 
Dutch’. He therefore simply proposed to limit these broadcasts, effec- 
tively cutting down the amount of talk-radio on the ‘Eastern broadcast- 
ing programme’. This suggestion was approved by the Raad.*? 

On the ‘Western broadcasting programme’ there was more room 
for talk-radio, but it was also monitored closely. In fact, the most seri- 
ous incident with a spoken word broadcast took place during a talk 
of a Catholic priest, for IXROS, in October 1936. The lecture, which 
addressed the situation in Spain, contained sympathetic remarks about 
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General Franco. According to the NIROM studio manager on duty 
these words imperilled the official policy of Dutch geopolitical neutral- 
ity too much and he took the live broadcast off air. This matter caused 
a big row in the following meetings of the Raad with the IKROS- 
representative Van der Linden, supported by a letter from the corpora- 
tion, lashing out against NIROM. The majority of the Raad supported 
the radio company, however, and the chairman even threatened with 
heavy censorship-measures against IKROS if the corporation could not 
prevent such an incident in the future.® Eventually Van der Linden gave 
in and promised more internal scrutiny to prevent such thing from hap- 
pening again after which the row ebbed away.°! Amongst most members 
of the Raad, including the chairman and the NIROM programme-man- 
ager, however, there seems to have been a growing mistrust of Christian 
broadcasts. When a survey in 1937 indicated that the majority of listen- 
ers to the ‘Western programme’ were not positive about the religious 
(Christian) broadcasts, the programme-manager proposed a severe cut 
in the airtime of NICRO and IKROS. After a furious defence of both 
Van der Linden and Van Helsdingen the cuts were limited.°? But the 
message was clear: the majority of the members of the Raad wanted to 
prevent that a pillarized system would emerge on the colonial airwaves 
as they feared this would cause a ‘sharp sectarian struggle’ (vinnige 
godsdienststrijd).°? 

Considering the deliberations on music broadcasts, there were less 
outspoken political discussions amongst the members of the Raad. 
There was one exception, however, and that was when the Dutch 
national anthem Wilhelmus was raised. During the inaugural meeting of 
the Raad one of the members proposed to play it at the end of every 
NIROM broadcasting day. The majority of the council opposed this 
suggestion as would become a ‘drag’ (slew) which would devaluate the 
song. Instead they recommended that the Wilhelmus was played once 
a week on the ‘Western broadcasting programme’. Later it appeared 
that the anthem was also vulnerable in another way, as was shown during 
the live broadcast on the ‘Eastern broadcasting programme’ of a foot- 
ball match organized by the Persatoean Sepak Raga Seloeroeh Indonesia 
(Football Association of Indonesia or PSSI). When the president of that 
association, a prince from Solo, entered the field an orchestra played the 
Wilhelmus, after which the crowd started to chant ‘Indonesia Raya’, the 
title of the anthem of the anti-colonial movement. During the follow- 
ing meeting of the Raad Wiranata Kusuma expressed his great dismay 
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about this incident and accused NIROM of misjudging the situation as it 
was apparent that the football-grounds were ‘crawling with “Indonesian 
nationalists”’. In response, the programme-manager claimed it was a 
misunderstanding and explained that he paid the orchestra but did not 
instruct them as he thought PSSI would do that.®* The following year 
NIROM initially did not want to broadcast a live report of the PSSI 
football match, but after many pleas from ‘native’ listeners it decided to 
do so after taking ‘special measures to prevent unwanted incidents’. 

Although this incident is the only one I could find where the politi- 
cal situation was discussed so explicitly in context of music broadcasts, 
the members of the Raad regularly expressed worries about certain per- 
ceived societal effects of music in their deliberations. Considering music 
on the ‘Western programme’, the main problem seemed to have been 
banal texts, which were deemed to be harmful for public decency. This 
problem emerged in different popular genres such as Dutch croons, 
labelled as Hollandsche liedjes, the level of which was rated ‘low’. 
However, the NIROM programme-manager pointed out that there 
was a great appreciation and demand for such broadcasts amongst the 
public, which he used to effectively stop steps from being taken against 
them.°®” There seems to have been a slightly different attitude towards 
jazz music, which was first categorized as ‘popular dance music’ but later 
became a separate category.°® Most members of the Raad complained 
that they wanted less jazz music on NIROM, and one of them even pro- 
posed to ban this genre altogether in August 1937. Although the pro- 
gramme-manager indicated that he would not oppose this personally, he 
indicated that this demand was impossible because jazz was very popular 
amongst the ‘more mature youth’ (rijpere jeugd).° Despite this argu- 
ment, NIROM did announce a reduction of the hours of jazz music later 
that year.7° 

In discussions about ‘the Eastern broadcasting programme’ there 
was a more complex dynamism as the variety of categories of listeners 
was greater. Even though the Raad had quite a specific focus on listen- 
ers in Java, it distinguished, broadly speaking, between different ethnic 
groups on this island with their own tastes: the Javanese, Sundanese and 
Chinese. In addition, the members of the Raad noted clear differences 
between listeners in the main population centres in different regions of 
Java: West (Batavia and Bandung), Middle (Solo and Yogyacarta) and 
East (Surabaya). To get a clearer picture on the preferences of these 
groups an administrator of the Indische PTT, Dr. Haaksma, interviewed 
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hundreds of ‘Eastern’ listeners at the different locations in 1937. In 
addition to the various categories mentioned earlier, he drew a main dis- 
tinction between ‘Javanese’ and ‘Malay’ oriented listeners. The former 
category mainly consisted of elderly people who enjoyed traditionalistic 
types of Javanese music, particularly gamelan-music. The prime supplier 
of this type of broadcasts was the SRV in Mid-Java, that was closely con- 
nected to the royal courts in that region. Listeners from all regions on 
Java indicated that these gamelan performances were of superior quality 
and, although they did listen to local orchestra’s, tuned in regularly to 
these broadcasts.7! 

In his description of Malay-oriented listeners Haaksma noted that 
these people generally belonged to younger generations than the listen- 
ers of Javanese high culture broadcasts. And for them modernistic music 
was the ‘main dish’ (/oofdschotel) when listening to radio, particularly 
the Krontjong genre.”? In contrast with the Javanese broadcasts, this 
music-style was mixed, containing elements from European and Asian 
music traditions. In addition, the musicians, singing in Malay, performed 
on Western instruments—with the guitar (which was introduced by 
Portuguese settlers in Timor) being of particular importance. From the 
start, the members of the Raad registered the popularity of Krontjong 
and therefore the prominence of Krontjong in the ‘Eastern broadcast- 
ing programme’, was never questioned. There was, however, discussion 
about the relation of this modernistic music broadcasts with the tradi- 
tionalist ones, which drew a different type of listeners. To accommo- 
date this problem, the Raad decided to impose three minutes’ silence 
between a Muslim prayer-programme and the start of the evening-pro- 
gramme with popular music.7* 

The rise of Krontjong did not only trigger questions about the inter- 
nal dynamics of the ‘Eastern broadcasting programme’, it also prompted 
questions about the relation with the ‘Western’ one. The mixed nature 
of the genre posed hairy questions as how to categorize it, as was shown 
during a meeting of the Raad in December 1934. Discussing the nature 
of Krontjong one of the members argued that the music-style ‘which is 
of Portuguese origins, is not less Eastern-oriented than jazz music’.74 
The NIROM management nonetheless tried to impose a clear distinc- 
tion by assigning Kvrontjong to the ‘Eastern programme’, whilst jazz 
music was scheduled in the ‘Western programme’. In practice, however, 
listeners switched between the two transmissions to hear the music they 
liked. One of the members of the Raad, who lived in Bandung noted 
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that in that city Eurasians, who were registered as Western, often tuned 
into Krontjong broadcasts. Likewise, it was noted that Eastern youth 
liked to listen to jazz music on the ‘Western programme’.”° At one point 
NIROM even transferred the indigenous listeners on the islands Ambon 
and Menado from the ‘Eastern’ to ‘Western’ category in its adminis- 
tration at the advice of ‘experts’ who noted that they did not listen to 
‘specifically Eastern music, such as gamelan for example’, but preferred 
Krontjong and jazz. Despite protests from several members, the presi- 
dent of the Raad agreed with this administrative measure.”° 

The confusion as how to categorize Krontjong reveals a blind spot in 
the glass house of the Raad van Advies of the NIROM. As the members 
of the Raad found it difficult to label the music-style, they allowed it to 
be broadcast freely, with the argument that it was popular. As a result, 
NIROM was a vital catalyst in the development of this music-style in the 
late 1930s, as has been noted by various authors.”” In those same years, 
the anti-colonial nationalist movement embraced Krontjong music as a 
marker for Indonesian identity and strove to create their own space to 
make radio. After pressure from Indonesian nationalists in the Volksraad, 
the colonial government gave into their demands for a ‘native’ broad- 
casting organization, independent from NIROM. The Dutch company 
was forced to hand over the frequencies of the Eastern broadcasting pro- 
gramme and part of the license fees in 1940 to the Indonesian radio-so- 
ciety PPKR.7® In this way, the fetish on the categories ‘Western’ and 
‘Eastern’ to control the NIROM broadcasts ironically contributed to the 
undermining of the societal order it aimed to protect. In this sense, the 
political meaning of radio broadcasting in the colonial state had changed 
within the space of two decades. Whereas in the early 1920s wireless 
technology had been hailed by the proponents of the Rijkseenheid- 
gedachte as a unique tool to strengthen colonial unity in the Indonesian 
archipelago, by the end of the 1930s the medium had also been adopted 
by those who had a vision of a world without empires. 


CONCLUSION 


The early history of radio broadcasting in the Netherlands Indies 
reveals much about the complex relation between visions of empire 
and practices in the colony. On the one hand, visions of imperial unity 
and colonial hierarchical order forwarded by the proponents of the 
Rijkseenheid-gedachte were a vital catalyst behind the development 
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of wireless technology in the Dutch empire. The large financial injec- 
tions of investors connected to the ‘colonial lobby’ and the official 
funds provided by the Indische PTT enabled the development of the 
expensive equipment that enabled broadcasting in the whole of the 
archipelago. The initial hope of these actors was that radio could help 
to bolster the ‘Dutch element’ in the Indies and therefore prioritized 
‘neutrality’ of the broadcasts in order to preserve the existing colonial 
social order. However, political and legal constrains delayed the organ- 
izational development of the radio broadcasting company NIROM. In 
this vacuum, radio-amateurs, both Western and non-Western, started 
to organize themselves in the ether. By the time NIROM was opera- 
tional the radio practices had taken a completely other form than was 
originally envisioned by the ‘colonial lobby’. From the start the day- 
to-day management of NIROM, which by law was required to take 
into account the listeners’ wishes, was greatly influenced by this situa- 
tion, which led to the development of two programmes for ‘Western’ 
and ‘Eastern’ listeners, which on paper were separate, but in practice 
interacted. 

The debates in the Advisory Council of NIROM reflect the complex 
nature and inherent tensions of these broadcasting practices. On the one 
hand the Council, which was formally an elected body, tried to best serve 
the wishes of the listeners. On the other hand, all members were mem- 
bers of established radio organizations and this institutional bias created 
a sense of responsibility to uphold the social order as decreed by the 
colonial authorities. In their detailed discussions about the various ele- 
ments of the NIROM broadcasts this latter consideration was dominant, 
and although the Council did not wish to install a system of preventive 
censorship, control of the ether was the main goal of the Council. In this 
sense, the Council operated as part of the colonial state apparatus that 
actively tried to monitor public opinion to counter Indonesian nation- 
alism—a surveillance-strategy so eloquently captured in the metaphor of 
the glass house. However, just like Pramudya Anata Toer’s novel series, 
this history ended with an ironic twist in the late 1930s which shows 
the limits of the reach of the colonial state, which created its own blind 
spots. The visions on colonial broadcasting of the 1920s prompted the 
Council-members to focus on separating the ‘Western’ and ‘Eastern’ 
programmes, but at the same time it obscured their view on what was 
actually happening on-air. Therefore, the popular music-style Krontjong, 
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which did not neatly fit these categories, was allowed by the colonial 
authorities to become a dominant feature of the ‘Eastern’ broadcasts, 
whilst at the same time becoming a powerful symbol for the Indonesian 
nationalist movement. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Epilogue. Colonial Distances: Dutch 
Intellectual Images of Global Trade 


and Conquest in the Colonial 
and Postcolonial Age 


Remco Raben 


Dutch visions of empire—now and through the eyes of contemporaries— 
are tantalizingly paradoxical. On the one hand, there is a perception of 
a reluctant, commerce-based, culturally respectful form of Dutch colo- 
nialism, on the other hand is the grim image of ruthless and permanent 
violence, coercive labour and racism. Both flavours have always lived side 
by side. The question is: under what circumstances could such disparate 
perceptions develop? Evidently other European empires have generated 
similar kinds of skewed imaginaries—actually they are an essential feature 
of Western imperialism over the last centuries. But several ingredients of 
Dutch imperialism and politics left their mark on the intellectual home 
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Empire was the biggest public secret of the Netherlands, and it con- 
tinues to be so. The fact that most if not all surveys of Dutch history 
largely ignore the imperial roots of Dutch politics and culture, demon- 
strates how uneasily colonialism fits into the Dutch national autobiogra- 
phy.! Empire—the use of the term was always carefully avoided in Dutch 
parlance—was something that happened ‘over there’; it was administered 
from the Netherlands in a business-like and efficient manner. In many 
ways, colonial cultures in the Netherlands were dramatically unspectacu- 
lar. This helped to conceal the praxis of empire from home. What almost 
without exception appeared to the Dutch onlooker as, first, a world of 
trade and reluctant conquest and, much later, a specimen of rational 
developmentalism, in reality operated as belligerent and violent regimes.? 

Dutch imperialism may have been unobtrusive or shrouded, but its 
practices were never ‘normal’. Slave trade, forced labour and coercive 
exchange were acquired tastes and needed justification. This was provided 
by stakeholders, lawyers, policymakers, intellectuals and artists. Imperial 
powers couch their often brutal and deeply violent expansionism in legal 
and culturalist arguments, which served to legitimate imperial conquest 
and occupation. Images of empire became part of an intricate network of 
information coming from the colonized areas to Europe. In the process, 
information was selected, filtered, muted and often euphemized for home 
consumption. The Netherlands were no exception to the imperial rule. 

The task at hand is to explain the forms of information about and 
visions of the colonies took in the hands of intellectuals and the discursive 
genealogies that emerged. Instead of focussing on the assumed ‘exception- 
alism’ of the Dutch empire, this chapter will account for the contradictions 
and silences in the Dutch stories of empire. It will do so by looking at the 
complicated relationship between intellectual home imperialism and the 
imperial praxis abroad. In so doing, not only the lingering tropes of 
the Dutch imperial imagination will be traced, but also the permanence of 
the moral tensions and double standards that imperialism created. 


OcEANIC REPUBLICANISM 


Empire was not on the Dutch mind. Consisting of an assemblage of 
small provinces at the fringe of the large European empires, the Dutch 
Republic was bent on survival and strengthening its commercial wealth. 
This not only produced a type of colonial expansion that was mark- 
edly mercantile in its justification and rationale, but also created an 
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intellectual discourse that foregrounded the boons of trade and almost 
painstakingly avoided references to the coercive sides of the Dutch trade 
empire. 

Early Dutch visions of its global expansion were strongly influenced 
by the war against Spain and Portugal and by perceptions of freedom and 
republicanism that pervaded the political discourses of the fledgling state. 
As Arthur Weststeijn rightly argues, Dutch political ideals had a pro- 
nounced influence on the justification of empire, especially in the earliest 
phase.* The joint discourses of commercialism and republicanism legiti- 
mized, but also normalized empire, not as a form of oppression of foreign 
peoples, but as a mercantile necessity. Moreover, early colonial theoreti- 
cians eschewed obligations that would weaken the young country. 

The tensions between theory and practice, and between blueprint- 
ing and ex post legitimation were present from the earliest attempts in 
making sense of empire. Within a few years after the establishment of 
the merger United East India Company (VOC) in 1602, the Dutch 
jurist Hugo Grotius provided the legal and philosophical backbone to 
the Dutch ventures in global waters in his treatise Mare Liberum. It was 
published in 1609, but in fact was part of a much larger work, De iure 
praedae, composed around 1605, which never saw publication in his life- 
time.* The literature on Grotius is vast, discussions revolving around his 
concepts of the freedom of maritime navigation and trade, and on the 
right of privateering on the basis of a concept of natural law. In recent 
years, scholars have emphasized the political agendas of Grotius’ theo- 
rizing, and his deep involvement with the fledgling Dutch Republic 
and its negotiations with the king of Spain, Portugal and England. He 
strongly supported the use of the VOC as an instrument for fighting the 
Iberian states, but denied that the VOC itself was systematically break- 
ing the rules of free trade he had formulated, by smothering competi- 
tion at home, attacking competitors overseas, and forcing local people 
to deliver their goods.° Grotius’ meditations, however, were not only 
directed towards international competitors, but also to those sharehold- 
ers of the Company who feared that the costs of warfare would imperil 
their chances on high returns on their investments.° 

Grotius was an important voice and he was instrumental in backing 
up the Dutch merchants’ attacks on, in particular, their Portuguese foes, 
but how much did he matter to shaping the modes of empire? Grotius 
himself acknowledged that he started his work on De iure praedae in 
support of existing practices of Dutch merchant-soldiers in Asia: ‘I gave 
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my attention to stirring up the minds of our fellow-countrymen to guard 
bravely what had been felicitously begun’.”? Later he admitted that he 
had supported the East India Company to exclude competitors from the 
trade.’ Now Grotius’ elaborations were not just a cynical extenuation of 
colonial practice. They point at a development in Dutch and European 
culture to search for legal foundations of their global reach and their 
international relations—an intellectual effort that continued at least 
until the international embrace of decolonization in December 1960 
under United Nations auspices, and may even be traced further into the 
recurrent discussions about and refashioning of, for instance, the Dutch 
political arrangement with the last remnants of the overseas part of the 
Dutch kingdom. 

Apart from his juridical ruminations, the case of Grotius illustrates 
how political and legal visions related to the practice of empire. They 
often served to prop up the colonial exploits, but hardly ever offered a 
blueprint of empire. Only up to a point did discourses of republicanism 
or legal treatises matter to colonial practices proper. Trade without dom- 
inance proved to be undesirable to most ambitious men in the field. The 
primacy and extension of coercive and exclusionary practices by both 
VOC and, after 1621, the West India Company (WIC)—both initiated 
and supported by the States-General—demonstrated how much the 
Dutch ambitions drew on tactics of violence, conquest and monopoli- 
zation. This indeed becomes crystal clear from the instructions the com- 
manders of the early VOC fleets to Asia carried, and by the writing of 
the admiral Cornelis Matelieff, who commanded the fleet to Southeast 
Asia between 1605 and 1608, and wrote extensive and influential reports 
to the VOC directors. In those, Matelieff promoted the use of military 
means and the establishment of strongholds in Asia.? 

That commercial profit was the predominant perspective of the inves- 
tors in the Republic is hardly surprising. The emphasis on trade was 
intellectually rooted in an anti-imperial republican mindset, that explic- 
itly announced to dissociate Dutch trade-based Republican global expan- 
sion from the Roman (and Spanish) imperial model, which was prone 
to a cycle of rise and decline.!° But perhaps this argument was not even 
needed: the primacy of commerce in the discourse of empire squarely 
echoed the initial motivations of colonial trade. As late as 1701, Pieter 
van Dam, lawyer of the Dutch East India Company, wrote in his monu- 
mental survey of the Company’s global business, that if Philip H, king of 
Spain, had continued to tolerate the shipping of Dutchmen to Spain and 
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Portugal, they would never have ventured to expand its trade as far as 
the East Indies.!! As Catia Antunes shows, the origin myth of the Dutch 
East and West Indian trading companies was both right—as it acknowl- 
edged the predominance of business interests in the first expeditions to 
Asia—and terribly skewed, because it glossed over the political motiva- 
tions and the intrinsic violence of all Dutch ventures in extra-European 
waters and coasts.!* The intellectual climate of Dutch expansionism was 
contradictory from the outset. 

Legal elaboration was only one way of dealing with empire intellec- 
tually. Most literary authors embraced the commercial myths of Dutch 
expansion, associating colonialism primarily with shipping and trade cor- 
nucopia. Steeped as they were in ancient poetry and philosophy, they 
harked back to the ancient canon for hyperboles and explored the parallels 
with seafaring heroes of antiquity, such as the Argonauts and Odysseus. 
Seldom poets reached over the seas to the lands of conquest. Holland’s 
most famous poet and playwright of this period, Joost van den Vondel, 
was often inspired by the Dutch maritime ventures, but only fleetingly 
refers to war and conquest abroad. Van den Vondel’s 1623 poem Het lof 
der zee-vaert, which was an ode to Vondel’s friend Laurens Reael, the third 
governor-general of the Company in Asia, was a celebration of the free 
oceans that Grotius had propagated: ‘Visit freely the distant regions, /but 
pay heed to honesty in commerce, and in words,/nor stain by violence the 
Christian faith,/or fatten yourselves on robbery’.!° The poem held some 
oblique criticism against Jan Pieterszoon Coen’s violent conduct in Asia 
and was an example of the myth of free trade the Dutch had created.!* 

The attraction of the oceanic idiom endured, even though sometimes 
the celebration of imperial conquest was mixed in, as happened in Van 
den Vondel’s long poem celebrating the Amsterdam militia in 1668, 
which contained references to the struggles with the British and possi- 
bly even the conquest of Makassar in 1667.!° By and large the odes to 
oceanic sailing remained a strong literary trope, also in the visual arts.!° 
If the literary output of the Republic is something to go by, it indicates 
how much the idea of commerce remained at the centre of the impe- 
rial imagination, even after the companies in east, west and south had 
acquired extensive territorial footholds. It not only corresponded with 
the initial motivation and enduring legitimation of the Dutch engage- 
ment in trade and conquest, but actually represented the way empire 
appeared to most people in the Republic: as departing and returning 
fleets bound for the commodities from the other continents. Generally 
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speaking, the poets in the Republic hardly looked at imperialism as it 
materialized in the colonial territories. An exception may have been the 
city of Batavia, which was regularly the object of praise, mostly by rhym- 
ing Company servants.!7 

Despite the strength of the oceanic imagination, mentalities slowly 
shifted under influence of imperial realities.‘’ The case of Dutch Brazil is 
interesting, as it demonstrates how the conquest and occupation of exten- 
sive colonies produced discourses that were markedly more ‘imperial’ 
than most literary idioms. The struggle over Brazil and its eventual con- 
quest on the Portuguese in 1624 and again in 1630 received much atten- 
tion and exultation among the Dutch public.!? It shows how much the 
imperial conquest could stir up the emotions and feed Dutch patriotism. 

The intellectual and artistic manifestations of empire were wrought 
with ambiguities. Sovereign or even monarchical pretensions overseas 
interfered with republican inspirations at home. In the same vein did 
images within the Republic of a predominantly maritime trade conflict 
with colonial practices of conquest and coercion. And whereas the search 
for wealth and trade was presented as a ‘national’ affair, representations 
of colonial conquest and trade increasingly operated in a (Western) 
European framework of knowledge and wonder. This process speeded up 
in the eighteenth century. Paradoxically, ‘empire’ was increasingly framed 
both as a demonstration of European prowess and superiority, and as a 
constituent part of a Dutch nation. Benjamin Schmidt pointed at the 
markedly international legitimation of Dutch, and European, conquest.?° 

The eighteenth century was also witness to the intensification of 
anti-slavery sentiments. Although throughout the company era intellec- 
tuals, in particular Protestant ministers, had expressed their misgivings 
about the institution of slavery, they had always remained few. Protests 
found new inspirations in the Enlightenment, and were expressed in new 
forms, such as the theatre and the (epistolary) novel. Several plays that 
were critical of slavery were written or translated in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century.”! This was a transnational debate par excellence.?? It 
was also the first instance of European authors, some of them with colo- 
nial experience, addressing the regimes in the colonies. However, they 
did not foreground the enslaved or manumitted people—the white male 
continued to occupy the moral centre.?* Nor did it result in immediate 
abolition—which was notoriously late in the Netherlands (1863 in the 
Caribbean colonies). Realities in the colonies proved stronger than words 
in the metropole. 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF PROFIT 


Dutch colonialism never shed its mercantile overtones and justification, 
but after the demise, first of the WIC in 1792, and later the United East 
India Company in 1796/1799, the Dutch empire acquired two impor- 
tant new elements: Christianization—which was strangely muted in the 
early-modern period, and Enlightenment values. Adding to this was a 
nationalization of the colonial ventures. 

With the termination of the trading companies, the colonial architec- 
ture had to be set on a new footing. The Company possessions became 
the subject of the strong unitary and statist forces that emerged with 
the Patriot takeover of the Republic in 1795. René Koekkoek demon- 
strates how much imperial discourses transformed under the impact of 
the late-eighteenth-century Atlantic revolutions.** After the dissolution 
of the trading companies, the state took centre stage. The colonies were 
announced to be an inseparable part of the motherland. Continuities 
were however stronger than Patriots claimed in the late 1790s. The 
report produced by Jacob Hendrik Floh in 1797, for instance, served 
primarily to show that the state was entitled to take possession of the 
colonies of the former VOC. Strictly speaking this was a novelty, but the 
involvement of the Stadholder and the States-General in the affairs of the 
VOC and the defence of the colonies had always been there, and had 
grown in the late-eighteenth century. Interestingly, although the com- 
pany colonies were proclaimed part and parcel of the Dutch, they were 
not integrated into the same moral and constitutional sphere, nor did it, 
tellingly, encourage Dutch to speak about ‘empire’. The division of the 
Dutch imperial space was maintained. 

Again, we should remain aware of the large gap between the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of empire by politicians and writers in the 
Netherlands, and the actual mechanisms of empire. Jur van Goor, for 
instance, has argued that the mentalities and mechanisms of colonial 
rule did not really alter until the imposition of the Cultivation System.?° 
Pre-existing ‘repertoires’ of monopolization and forced deliveries, for 
instance, provided a promising example of state exploitation.7° 

Still, in several respects the nationalization of the colonies affected 
notions about the colonies. The takeover drove home the idea that 
the colonies strutted the wealth and glory not only of Company inves- 
tors, but the entire Dutch nation. This nationalization of profit was 
to be the guiding principle for the period of the Cultivation System in 
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Java, parts of which survived until well into the twentieth century. The 
nationalization also stimulated the efforts to link scientific knowledge to 
a political economy geared to bring colonial wealth in the hands of the 
state. As Alicia Schrikker aptly remarks, this was often worded in terms 
of progress, and solutions were sought in bureaucratic institutions and 
project plans.?” Although the royal house never demonstrated immense 
enthusiasm for colonial affairs, the new King William I did show interest 
in the colonial enterprise by ordering collectors to bring artefacts from 
colonies and trade destinations to the Netherlands.?® His aim was explic- 
itly to make the colony profitable to the Dutch nation. 

One of the main architects of the nineteenth-century national 
exploitative colonialism was Jean-Chrétien Baud, who served Dutch 
the Dutch colonial state from 1811 to 1848, both in Java and in the 
Netherlands. He first served as general secretary in Batavia, from 1824 
to 1832 in the Netherlands as director for the colonies, and later as gov- 
ernor-general (1833-1836) and minister for the colonies (1840-1848). 
J.C. Baud epitomized the new state-led colonial exploitation and the 
new Enlightenment and Christian inspirations. He was closely involved 
in the development of the Cultivation System by Governor-General 
Johannes van den Bosch. In order to build a professional and loyal corps 
of officials he set up a training school for colonial civil servants in the 
Netherlands. He also initiated the translation of the Bible in Javanese, 
which would boost the study of the Javanese language and culture—a 
clear sign of the deeper thrust of Dutch colonialism into local societies. 
On the other hand, Baud epitomized the distancing of Western and 
indigenous inhabitants of the colonies. He also exemplifies the racial- 
ization of cultural discourses. Thus, he remarked in a report in 1850: 
‘History teaches that the contact of the white race with dark-skinned 
people always resulted in the submission of the latter by the first. Among 
the black races this experience has engendered the conviction that the 
white belongs to a higher order of creatures’. From this, Baud deducted 
that the ‘pure’ white race had acquired a right of domination.”? 

We can see the two inspirations of Christianity and Enlightenment 
even more clearly at work with one of the major voices in the 
Netherlands on the colonies. W.R. van Hoévell had travelled to Batavia 
in 1836 to serve as a Protestant minister in both the Dutch- and Malay- 
language church. He became a central figure in the scientific and literary 
life of Batavia, not only as a tireless member of the Batavian Society for 
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Arts and Sciences, but also as founder and editor of the first major jour- 
nal in Java, the Tijdschrift van Nederlandsch Indié (1838).*° 

Van Hoévell was an exponent of various crucial changes that occurred 
in Dutch colonial cultures in the mid-nineteenth century: the rise of 
organized humanitarianism, the advent of liberalist ideas in colonial 
politics and economy, the role of print media, and the politicization 
of colonial debates.*! W.R. van Hoévell can be seen as a harbinger of 
a new ethical liberalism in the Dutch empire. After his forced return to 
the Netherlands in 1848—he had given support to a protest movement 
of disgruntled European citizens in this year of revolution—he became 
one of the most vocal advocates in Dutch parliament on colonial mat- 
ters. Both as a prominent member of parliament and as a publicist Van 
Hoévell fought for the abolition of slavery and more righteous manage- 
ment in the colonies. In 1854, he published an account of the lives of 
the enslaved people in Suriname. His aim was, as he stated in his intro- 
duction, to present ‘only the truth and nothing but the truth’. He 
emphasized how the Netherlands was a rich, free and Christian country, 
enjoying trade and entertainment. ‘Each house is a palace—but the treas- 
ures that made it possible to erect these palaces, are for a part the pressed 
lifeblood, the sweat and blood of slaves who are bowed down by oppres- 
sive whippings’.°? 

Van Hoévell was instrumental in what historian Paul van der Velde has 
called the ‘integration’ of the Indies.*? Until the mid-nineteenth century, 
the colonies had been far removed from the awareness of the Dutch peo- 
ple. The number of people going to the colonies was extremely small, 
until the mid-nineteenth-century a few hundred civilians per year at 
the most.*+ The emergence of parliamentary politics since 1848, and 
the increasing number of newspapers and journals, as well as increasing 
migration to the Indies, brought colonial affairs into wider circulation. 

Van Hoévell was the intellectual parent of Multatuli (Eduard Douwes 
Dekker), who in his famous novel Max Havelaar (1860) pilloried the 
mechanisms of repression by Javanese officials and the Dutch apa- 
thy towards the abuses. Max Havelaar was bestowed the rare privilege 
to become a topic of debate in the Dutch parliament.*° The occasion 
was the King’s Speech in September 1860, which contained only min- 
imal and triumphalist references to the colonies. In the ensuing parlia- 
mentary debate, Van Hoévell remarked: ‘Recently a shiver ran through 
the country, caused by a book’. His words were picked up in the press 
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and the issue of colonial governance and the responsibilities towards the 
colonized became a hotly debated topic. 

Van Hoévell and Multatuli were highly instrumental in mobiliz- 
ing the ethical forces in the Netherlands. With the development of the 
press and the emergence of an increasing number of clubs and societies, 
the circulation of knowledge between the colonies and the intellectual 
circles in Europe intensified. One of the new societies was the Indisch 
Genootschap, which was founded in 1854—and again Van Hoévell had 
a part in its establishment. It became one of the most important meet- 
ing places of old colonial hands and men of learning to discuss colonial 
matters.°° According to the minutes of the society’s meetings, civilizing 
policies were at the centre of its heated debates. Never was the legitimacy 
of colonialism or conquest proper a point of discussion, and all mem- 
bers espoused the concept of Western leadership in advancing the indig- 
enous peoples. The Indisch Genootschap shows how much ‘Ethical’ topics 
started to be widely debated in the decades before 1900. 

Intellectual and social developments in the Netherlands reverber- 
ated in the discussions about empire. Christian inspirations left a clear 
mark on the welfare policies that were formulated after 1900. These 
sentiments were paired to ideas about development that reflected the 
potential of technology and business that emerged in the Netherlands 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. They formed the back- 
drop of a relentless expansion of Dutch colonial territories, at least in 
the Indonesian archipelago, at the cost of hundreds of thousands of 
Indonesian lives. The darker twin of development was pacification.*” The 
discussions in the Dutch press and clubs formed both a forceful stimulus 
and justification of the military and economic penetration of the Dutch 
colonies. 


MODERNIZING COLONIALISM 


The ‘Ethical’ moment of 1901—the year the Dutch Queen announced 
the ‘moral mission’ of the Dutch government towards the colonial 
population—was only a formal marking in a longer process of increas- 
ing awareness of the moral duties of colonial government. Discourses of 
modernization, progress and civilization entered Dutch colonial parlance 
since the late-nineteenth century. In actual policies, they became mani- 
fest in a heightened building activity, increasing attention to education, 
and ruthless annexation. 
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Interestingly, the ‘modernization’ of the colony also created new 
insecurities for the European powers, particularly after World War I. In 
1927, the ‘Ethical’ Dutch minister of the colonies J.C. Koningsberger 
ordered a survey of the Dutch colonial administrative system.*® It was 
written by A.D.A. de Kat Angelino, Dutch official of Chinese Affairs 
in the Netherlands Indies.*? The publication of the two volumes, pub- 
lished in 1929 and 1930, at this juncture in world history, was highly 
opportune and symbolic. Cultural pessimism in the West, a global eco- 
nomic depression, and an increasingly vocal nationalist movement in the 
Netherlands Indies made a new motivation of colonial rule necessary. 

De Kat Angelino’s work did not offer a blueprint for governing the 
Indies, but was a piece of encouragement for a continued colonialism 
under threat of nationalist voices and by cultural pessimism in Europe. In 
a belated response to Oswald Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes 
(1918), De Kat Angelino tried to formulate a positive image of Western 
civilization. Western man was not primarily motivated by material gain 
or efficiency, as cultural critics like Spengler assumed, but ‘by feelings 
of love, friendship, reverence, piety, loyalty and patriotism’.4° De Kat 
Angelino created a vision of Christianity as the ultimate source of univer- 
sal norms. In their love of their fellow men, Christians were able to guide 
other peoples who still lived in magical spheres. It was this Christian 
Europe that would provide guidance to the underdeveloped world. De 
Kat Angelino presented a vision of a static, community-minded, introvert 
East, while Western culture was dynamic, individualistic and urban. The 
West was waking up the East. And until the education of the East was 
accomplished, the West had to continue to provide guidance. 

In many ways, De Kat Angelino’s work represents a modernized 
version of the Ethical policy and the Christian values that had entered 
Dutch colonial thinking in the nineteenth century. He stressed the 
importance of education and welfare policies above political reform. 
But things had changed since the inception of the Ethical policy. By 
the time of writing, the development of the Indies’ society was not 
a laudable idea but a reality. De Kat Angelino’s work gave a new leash 
to European colonial rule and epitomizes the ongoing change of the 
visions of empire from a strongly race-based legitimation of economic 
exploitation to a discourse of European mentorship towards moder- 
nity. It employed, moreover, a very ‘European’ mental framework. 
De Kat Angelino confirmed Dutch, or better European, stewardship 
in the colonized world. His outlook on the colonial relationship also 
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had less esoteric spokesmen. The influential Dutch Indies’ conservative 
newspaper editor H.C. Zentgraaff wrote in 1930: “The West has an ethi- 
cal mandate over the East, and therefore our right to govern the Indies is 
rooted in the spirit of civilization and morality’.*! It could be as straight- 
forward as that. 

There were other voices too, critical ones, but many were silenced by 
the colonial police or drowned out in the general celebration of colo- 
nial rule. Since the turn of the century, a pattern emerged that would 
dominate the entire twentieth century and beyond. Critics started to 
challenge not merely the mode of colonial rule, but the very essence of 
it. Anticolonialism came in two strands: from intellectuals and activists in 
the colonies, and from leftist circles in Europe. 

Anticolonialism in the Netherlands came without exception from 
Marxist or Socialist writers. One visionary voice was the historian Jan 
Romein, who in 1931 wrote an essay on ‘Asia’s awakening’ for the 
Dutch edition of Harmsworth’s universal history of the world? The 
essay, in a separate publication, was shipped to the Indies, where it was 
promptly censored. It nevertheless circulated in illegal copies and found 
avid readers among nationalist intellectuals. Its message was that Asia 
had been temporarily offset by the sudden European ascendancy but was 
on the brink of making a comeback. 

Intellectuals from the colonies became increasingly vocal, but they 
were quarantined as much as possible. The repression of both anticolo- 
nial intellectuals and popular critical voices was successful. The political 
police in the Netherlands Indies was able to intimidate nationalist intel- 
lectual life through raids and censorship, without entirely undermining 
the facade of civil rule. The fallout of this repression was a general belief 
among Dutchmen in a Pax Neerlandica—a term that started to circulate 
after World War I but became only popular in the 1930s and of course 
was a euphemism of sorts. 

The strange situation evolved that anticolonial messages could be 
voiced much more loudly and explicitly in the Netherlands than in the 
colonies—as the case of Jan Romein’s treatise demonstrated.** In the 
same vein, Indonesian students in Europe were able to develop and 
vent strong anticolonial ideologies, even as exiles from the colony. The 
Indonesian student association Perhimpoenan Indonesia, for instance, 
emerged in 1923 as an important breeding ground of Indonesian 
nationalism.*4 Mohammad Hatta, Perhimpoenan’s chairman from 1926 
to 1930, explained in one of his articles in the association’s journal 
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Indonesia Merdeka (Free Indonesia) how the world was kept ignorant 
of what happened in Indonesia, because of the foreign oppressors, who 
controlled the information.*> With this loud and clear message, Hatta 
not only denounced the economic exploitation of his country, but also 
pointed at the rules of colonial distance, that kept the truth from com- 
ing out. The voice of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia remained marginal 
in The Netherlands, and was repressed in the colony, but sometimes the 
Dutch had to pay attention. In 1928, Hatta was called to the court in 
The Hague on charges of sedition. In his address he fulminated against 
the increasing repression of the Indonesian people, the policy of pauper- 
ization, its censorship, terrorization, racial justice and the exploitation 
of Indonesian labour. He concluded: ‘We thought, that here in the land 
of Grotius, where people are boastful of the fundamental right of free 
citizens, we would enjoy the same elementary rights. But no!’4° 

Hatta was one of the growing number of anticolonial and nationalist 
writers, if not one of the most clear and outspoken. From Suriname, few 
voices were heard that explicitly denounced colonialism and called for 
independence. The best known and most piercing call came from Anton 
de Kom, who in 1934 wrote his scathing record of colonial rule in 
Suriname, Wij slaven van Suriname. It reads like a Surinamese version of 
Hatta’s address, minus the wish for independence and plus a more out- 
spoken Marxist tenor. ‘We only want to demonstrate one thing: coloured 
fellow-countrymen, you were slaves, you will continue to live in poverty 
and misery, as long as you do not have confidence in your own proletar- 
ian unity’.47 

Hatta and De Kom were intellectuals who turned colonial discourses 
on their head. But they could be intimidated and exiled and the message 
would be muffled. To the majority of the Dutch, and other Europeans, 
colonialism was something that happened elsewhere, in another 
moral universe. This awareness of distance had always existed and 
would endure through decolonization. The absence or marginality of 
Surinamese and Indonesian national independence movements, the suc- 
cesses of political repression and the emphasis on ‘peaceful’ development 
kept most of the Dutch, in the Netherlands and in the colonies, com- 
pletely unaware of the Indonesian, Surinamese or Antillean frustrations 
or aspirations. As the famous Dutch author Hella Haasse, who grew up 
in the Dutch colonial capital Batavia, later acknowledged, she hardly 
had an eye for Indonesians, ‘whom in my youth I accepted as décor, as a 
natural part of the surroundings, but whom I did not really consciously 
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see’.48 Only few Dutch were conscious of the shaky morality of their 
superior presence in the colonies. One of them, Eddy du Perron, who 
had both Asian and European forbears and was born in Java, left the col- 
ony in 1939 for good. As he wrote to the Indonesian nationalist Soetan 
Sjahrir: ‘In order to stand convincingly “on the right side”, one has to be 
an Indonesian. If I were an Indonesian, I would be [...] nationalist down 
to the tips of my fingers. [...] Here I allow myself only the right to act 
very politely and friendly towards the Indonesians, — and for the clarity 


of the situation to leave. [...] You see: people like me should clear out’.#? 


DutcH Post-EMPIRE 


Decolonization—real and discursive—reduced and transformed the 
empire, but did not immediately change Dutch mindsets. In many ways 
decolonization was a solution to an imperial organizational problem, not 
the result of radically new insights in civilizational relations, and not even 
in the right of colonial occupation. The shock of colonial vulnerability 
against the Japanese attack forced Dutchmen to take more seriously the 
messages of self-determination. In the Netherlands and in exile, thoughts 
dwelled on the future of the empire ever since Queen Wilhelmina, in 
London, had mused in a radio broadcast on 7 December 1942 for the 
Dutch radio station Radio Oranje on a post-war world in which the colo- 
nies and the Netherlands would become part of a Commonwealth on an 
equal footing.5° 

The theory was there, and the ‘colonized peoples’ certainly caught 
the sign of the times. In Dutch circles, however, time was going more 
slowly. As Jennifer Foray showed, Dutch elites in wartime Netherlands 
continued to think along lines of the Queen’s radio broadcast, in direc- 
tions of increasing autonomy and self-determination, but always gradual 
and within a continuing network of Dutch-Indonesian-Caribbean asso- 
ciation.>! This seemed to work fine for the Caribbean colonies, where 
nationalist identities were weakly mobilized, but in Indonesia the idea of 
a controlled and cautious decolonization was out of reality.5 

Very few Dutch intellectuals really had an idea about the landslide 
that had occurred among Indonesian elites. One academic, professor 
G. Weijer wrote in a report on the economic situation of Indonesia, in 
early 1948: ‘Our honour as a civilized nation does not allow us to leave 
behind in unrepairable chaos the countries that we have run so magnif- 
icently’.5* This summed up what probably most Dutch officials at that 
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time were thinking. Theirs was an unshakeable belief in the responsibil- 
ity of development. This also becomes clear from the writings and oral 
testimonies of (former) civil servants in Indonesia in the late 1940s.54 
All stress their responsibility towards the population and sense of duty 
against the forces of disintegration. An ethical pacification reflex per- 
vaded the military and civil ranks: a return to normalcy was a condition 
for decolonization. It epitomizes the unshaken colonial hierarchy of the 
Dutch minds. Very, very few could distance themselves from this deeply 
ingrained world view. Despite the reports of Dutch military violence in 
the war and the pressure from the international world, most Dutch were 
supporting the government’s policy to create ‘positive’ conditions for 
negotiations with the self-proclaimed Indonesian Republic, even if this 
led to atrocities and mass violence. 

The Indonesian-Dutch war of 1945-1949 provides the ultimate 
illustration of how Dutch imperial information filters worked. Protests 
against the military campaigns in the Netherlands were few. They came 
primarily from the left wing of politics and press. Among leftist intellec- 
tuals, a minority however, Dutch war atrocities were generally abhorred. 
Especially in early 1949, when the violence in Java escalated completely 
and tens of thousands of Indonesians fell victim to Dutch barbarity, a 
number of eyewitness accounts by Dutch soldiers reached the print 
media in the Netherlands. Their accounts did not fail to stir the press 
and upset politicians, but more out of concern to keep control of the 
political process than out of humanitarian motivation. 

Withdrawal from Indonesia was a shock and the process was painful, 
but once over the hurt was soon gone. The existence of a wider ‘trauma’ 
of decolonization is in no way apparent, except perhaps in Dutch irra- 
tional obstinacy to hold on to Dutch New Guinea.*® The colonial with- 
drawal rather had another, more subtle, effect, in the emergence of the 
blossoming of an industry of nostalgia for empire, which kept the colo- 
nial hierarchies intact. We see this clearly in the Dutch postcolonial lit- 
erature from the 1950s onwards. Although progressive voices did exist, 
most novelists were basically memoirists, narrating the thoroughly depo- 
liticized (and therefore highly political) story of a tranquil youth in the 
Dutch tropics, bereft of any confrontation with political or destitute 
Indonesians—the dreamy pictures were mainly coming from the Asian 
colonies. The ‘real existing postcolonialism’—the term is Bill Schwarz’s— 
was above all patchy and paradoxical, and for the greater part did not 
distance itself from colonialism.5° Although far from all literature had 
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a nostalgic tinge, the pervading aroma was melancholic. Authors often 
explicitly denied any political longing for the empire, but much of their 
narratives were steeped in colonial perceptions and experiences of the 
Pax Neerlandica and the colonial bourgeois cocoon of order and luxury. 

Only a few authors, such as Wim Wertheim and Jan Romein, who had 
decidedly leftist leanings, openly distanced themselves from the colo- 
nial past, and tried to imagine a world free from Western dominance. 
For Jan Romein, who lectured extensively at Indonesian universities in 
the early 1950s, Asia was catching up, and the short period of European 
runaway development was ending.5”? He found a likeminded spirit in 
Wim F. Wertheim, a former colonial lawyer, who during his internment 
under the Japanese, had become convinced of the Indonesian right to 
independence. After the Japanese surrender, he soon left the country 
and returned to the Netherlands, where he was appointed a professor 
of sociology in Amsterdam. There he became active in the Vereniging 
Nederland-Indonesié (Association Netherlands-Indonesia), which brought 
together leftist activists opposing Dutch military brutality in Indonesia. 
In his academic work and journalism he consistently emphasized 
Indonesian perspectives and propagated the idea of a ‘rising Asia’. In a 
sense, however, Wertheim was also the product of colonial developmen- 
talism, in his advocacy of Western aid to ‘low-developed countries’.°® 
However, it was far removed from De Kat Angelino’s vision of a West 
that wakes up the East. 

Voices pleading for Asia-centric approaches were fairly exceptional in 
the 1950s. Many left-leaning intellectuals were ready to renounce colo- 
nialism, but only few were able or willing to foreground the colonized or 
newly independent peoples. Romein and Wertheim, although not mem- 
bers of the communist party, could easily be quarantined in the Cold War 
climate. Remarkably, the international voices against imperialism hardly 
found any traction in the Netherlands. Frantz Fanon’s work was not dis- 
cussed in the Dutch press, and a Dutch translation of his Les damnes de 
la terre (1961) only appeared in 1969. Only in the late 1950s, a cautious 
movement of international solidarity emerged, in particular with respect 
to the French war in Algeria.5? In the popular press, little changed since 
colonial days. The patronizing tone of most media towards immigrants 
of colour from the colonies persisted, as did tropes of colonial comfort. 

This changed gradually, but never completely, with the advent of, 
first, Third Worldism, and later, the upsurge of youth protests against 
global imperialism.°° This resulted in a myriad of initiatives, ranging 
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from solidarity movements with the oppressed in the countries of the 
Global South, in protests against old and new imperialisms, such as the 
U.S. in Vietnam or the Portuguese in Angola, and in efforts to stimulate 
fair trade.°! Established global hierarchies, however, persisted. Literature 
from former colonized countries was relegated to Third World series, 
and therewith encapsulated, despite its good intentions, in a wider vision 
of global cultural or civilizational order.°? Third Worldism reworked 
colonialism through an ideology of modernization and developmental- 
ism, which was heavily coloured by a moral mix of civilizational superior- 
ity and postcolonial guilt. This was typical for the era of decolonization 
and was far from unique in the Netherlands. 

The result was a cohabitation of a fairly generalized anticolonialism 
and continuing images of colonial hierarchies. In this vision, the devel- 
opmentalism of the late colonial state could be praised as a benign form 
of colonialism. Whereas it was generally acknowledged that colonial 
rule did not conform to conceptions of national self-determination, the 
intentions of late colonial rule were not basically disputed. In recent 
years, legacies of colonialism are increasingly challenged but also produce 
a retrenchment of assumed ‘national’ values, with implicit or explicit ref- 
erences to Dutch benign colonialism or European cultural superiority.° 

The voices of intellectuals and influencers with a migrant background 
have been key to the ongoing changes in the (post)colonial mindset of 
the Netherlands—and of Europe for that matter. Although we see early 
stirrings of anticolonial discourses among migrant intellectuals such as 
the Indo-Europeans Tjalie Robinson and Guus Cleintuar, or Surinamese 
men such as Otto Huiswoud and Eddy Bruma, their voices were easily 
drowned out. This only changed fairly recently.°* In the 1980s sociolo- 
gist Philomena Essed addressed the issue of ‘everyday racism’ and thus 
chastised Dutch complacency and self-images of a tolerant nation.® At 
the time of publication, Essed’s conceptual widening of the analytical 
category of racism, and her reproof of persisting Dutch racist (and sex- 
ist) attitudes, met much indignation. Thirty years later the word racism 
still evokes strong reactions among white Dutch. The late emergence of 
the migrants’ voice has changed the character of the debates on coloni- 
alism immensely. Present-day voices are much more squarely confronta- 
tional than most of the older anti-racism of the Dutch left. The debate 
on the legacies and memories of empire have, at all sides, become part 
of a wider societal debate on culture and citizenship under pressure of 
migration and shifting power relations in the world. 
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THE LONG EMPIRE 


Over the past four centuries, Dutch intellectual discourses have moved 
from mercantile oceanic imaginaries to strongly Christian-inspired nar- 
ratives of the good colony, to a civilizational view of developmentalism, 
and ultimately to an uneasy postcolonial coexistence of nostalgia and 
dystopic anticolonialism. These phases cannot be clearly delineated in 
time. There was what we could call a process of discursive layering at 
work. Every age absorbed the discursive elements of previous periods. 
The panegyric of oceanic shipping has never left the Dutch imagination, 
nor did the Christian foundations of empire. They informed and shaped 
later imaginings of empire. What lingered was a deeply rooted discourse 
of rational imperial policies, based on commercial interest and just gov- 
ernance, within a global context of civilizational hierarchies. 

The contributions in this volume show that we should be cau- 
tious with essentialist characterizations of the Dutch imperial rhetoric. 
First, there was and is no such thing as a monolithic imperial mindset. 
Empire acquired different meanings in various strands of culture and life 
in the metropole, and in a varying relationship to imperial practices. 
‘Intellectual’ transactions with empire could and did take many forms. 
Novelists adopted and used imperial themes differently than missionary 
societies or academic curricula, and natural historians employed other 
tropes of empire than administrators. 

A second observation pertains to the national framework in which 
colonialism is usually interpreted and represented. World visions among 
intellectuals, politicians and the people were shaped by much more than 
particularly national experiences. Empires were established in the name 
of states or nations—even those of the trading companies—but acquired 
meaning and cultural drive in a European or ‘Western’ context. Dutch 
authors operated within a discursive field that was cemented by transna- 
tional flows of knowledge, people and commodities.°” Across much of 
the colonial period, and after, Dutch expansionism was not only part of a 
wider European drive to conquest and trade, but was explicitly framed as 
a European project. The relationship between national and transnational 
forces worked out differently in various domains. Whereas, for instance, 
memoirs or novels most often refer to specific situations in Dutch col- 
onies and convey ‘Dutch’ concerns of colonial domesticity, racialized 
images of colonized peoples were intensively connected to British and 
especially American tropes of African people around the Atlantic.°* 
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A third feature is the persistence of deep-rooted imperial paradoxes. 
At every stage of Dutch colonialism, practices abroad were incongruent 
with the theories expounded in the metropole. Moral ambiguities that 
were developed in the early days of Dutch global conquests persisted 
and were enriched by new ones. Free trade mutated into coercion and 
monopolization, commerce into domination, ideas of just rule into bla- 
tant exploitation of labour, developmentalism into new inequalities and 
oppression of civil rights. Imperial praxis created its own dynamics, its 
own moral circuit, which only partly found its way into the intellectual 
communications in the Netherlands. 

We should also be aware that colonialism never went uncontested. 
Although this deserves much closer scrutiny, it is evident that from the 
start protests were voiced against the levels of coercion and brutality 
involved. Monopolization, slavery, conquest and the high levels of vio- 
lence were challenged at one time or another. Even in the early days of 
Dutch expansion, questions were raised against slave trade, high levels of 
violence and the spirit of conquest and monopolization. Humanitarian 
discourses gained in force only in the late-eighteenth century, but even 
so remained a minority. There was, at least until the emergence of 
emancipatory voices of Marxism and the mobilization of anticolonial 
discourses from the colonized peoples, no fundamental denial of the 
right to colonize. However weak or submerged, the protests made clear 
that colonialism could only be maintained thanks to the double stand- 
ards of the Dutch, or Western, colonizer. Much of the intellectual effort, 
therefore, went into a justification of the disparity of colonial and met- 
ropolitan moral domains. Helped by the large distances between metro- 
pole and colony, the colonial double-entendre could persist up to the 
present. 

A last remark concerns the mechanism of silencing or muting of the 
voices of the colonized. In colonial times, with the benefit of distance, 
news and messages from the colonial territories were filtered and recast 
in manners that made empire suited for home consumption. Voices of 
protest from the colonies were hardly represented in the media. Not 
until the early twentieth century did authors from the colonies pub- 
lish in Dutch and did their writings become available to readers in the 
Netherlands. Interestingly, the emergence of daily papers in the eight- 
eenth and especially the nineteenth-century hardly changed this mecha- 
nism of imperial translation. 
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Apart from the changeable, contested and transnational character 
of Dutch intellectual visions of empire, we can identify a few specific 
flavours that have left deep marks on Dutch notions of empire—and 
which thus warrants a specific Dutch focus of the study of the Dutch 
empire. The paramountcy of commerce, the ensuing discourse of effi- 
ciency, the principles of orderliness and rational cooperation, the aware- 
ness of the Netherland’s small size and, increasingly, the benign and 
developmental nature of Dutch colonialism: all have certainly remained 
dominant features throughout Dutch colonial history. Moreover, the 
absence of a monarchical celebration of empire caused political uses 
of empire to remain conspicuously modest.® This was not the result of 
a different kind of imperialism, but the result of the Dutch political cul- 
ture, which was based on ideas of Republicanism, unspectacular monar- 
chism, and a markedly technocratic approach to governance—especially 
as regards the colonies.”? These tropes, and the argument of the ‘excep- 
tional’ character of Dutch colonialism have been extremely resilient, not 
only in the public imagination, but also among intellectuals, historians 
and in heritage institutions.” Of course, exceptional Dutch colonialism 
was not. The Dutch empire was in many ways like all other empires: it 
promised profits and jobs, and an escape to the maladjusted, it boosted 
national prestige (also in the times of the companies), it stimulated impe- 
rial big businesses, it was discursively highly euphemistic, and it was 
extremely violent. The dissociation of legitimizing activities at home and 
colonial practices abroad was common to all imperial endeavours. 

The myths of colonialism could develop and persist thanks to what 
we could call the rule of colonial distance. The information gap between 
metropole and colony facilitated processes of filtering and silencing and 
facilitated the persistence of the paradoxes of Dutch colonialism—and 
therefore the myths of exceptionalism. We should be careful to reduce 
this filtering to a process of malign manipulation. After all, to many 
Dutch, colonialism was only visible through ships and their shiploads— 
there are more oil paintings of VOC ships on Dutch roads than of colo- 
nial possessions in Asia. Enslaved people were hardly ever depicted, 
letters home were often sanitized, and novels were written with home 
audiences in mind. This sheds another light on the way ‘Orientalist’ 
mechanisms worked, not as a concrete body of knowledge that bluntly 
supported domination, but as a complicated corpus of contradictory and 
unstable vistas of empire. Imperialism was always debated and its legiti- 
macy was always unsure. The censored information circuits came under 
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strain of the advent of the publishing industry and increased mobility 
between colonies and metropole, but this only resulted in new, racialized 
and civilizational justifications of colonial rule. 

The intellectual history of empire is about the interplay of distance and 
morals. Many of the intellectual discourses researched in this book were 
shaped by the necessity to find meanings for colonial practices. The essen- 
tial confusion of intellectual imperialism seems to be a crucial path to fol- 
low in our attempts to make historical sense of empire. In so doing, it is 
impossible, as many contributions to this volume show, to isolate intellec- 
tual discourses from other cultural manifestations of empire, such as policy 
documents and media. The intellectual history of empire is a cornerstone 
of what Edward Said called the ‘cultural archive’, which encompasses the 
entire range of sedimented images and conceptions of the colonial world.72 
This can, however, impossibly be detached from a wider European experi- 
ence of empire, and the study of Dutch intellectual imperialism should be 
much more intensively connected to the surrounding world. 

The chapters in this volume also provoke fundamental questions 
about the relationship between imperial praxis and intellectual rumina- 
tions on empire. Their interrelationship is extremely complicated, but, 
as Alicia Schrikker has shown, colonial reporting and information gath- 
ering can provide important sources for analysis.’7* More broadly, we are 
in need of much finer-grained explanations of how imperial information 
travelled, both between colonial and metropolitan governments as well 
as through the publishing industry or mass media. As legitimations of 
empire often had legal and constitutional concerns—we only have to 
think of the cases of Grotius and Floh, but also of later attempts to fit 
colonial rule into the legal framework of Dutch or international law—the 
legal history of intellectual imperialism is a pivot for further study. 

Lastly, one of the fundamental ingredients of imperialism is the silenc- 
ing or muting of the voices of the ‘colonized’. However, from very early 
onwards, perhaps since the Acehnese embassy to the Dutch Republic in 
1602, Asian, African and American men and women have travelled to 
the Netherlands and have taken part in the intellectual formation of 
empire and the resistance to it. Likewise in the colonies, the interac- 
tions, collaborations and discussions between local men and women and 
the European foreigners, have shaped the information, knowledge and 
even ethics of empire. A study of their thinking, their correspondences 
with the Europeans, their presences, should be part of every attempt to 
understand empire. 
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